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FIFTH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY 








The ARGUMENT. 


The Departure of Uh/es from Calypfo. 


P ALLAS 14 a Council of the Gods complains of the De- 

tention of Ulyfies in the Iland of Calypfo ; whereupon 
Mercury is fent to command his removal. The feat of 
Calypfo defcribed. She confents with much difficulty, and 
Ulyfies builds a vefel with bis own hands, on which he 
embarks. Neptune overtakes him with a terrible tempeft, 
in which he is foipwrecked, and in the laft danger of death ; 
till Leucothea a Sea-Goddefs cffifts bim, and after innu- 
merable perils he gets afhore on Phæacia. 





THE 
* FIFTH BOOK 


OF THE 


O D Y SSE Y 


H E faffron Morn,with early blufhes fpread, 


Now rofe refulgent from Tzthonus’ bed ; 
With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 
And gild the courts of heav’n with facred light. 


* Ulyffes makes his £rft entry in this book. It may be afked 
where properly is the beginning of the Action? It is not ne- 
ceflary that the beginning of the Z&iən fhould be the begin- 
ning of the Pec; there is a natural and an artificial order, 
and Homer makes ufe of the latter. The Aétion of the Oayfey 
properly begins neither with the Poem, nor with the appear- 
ance of Udffes here, but with the relation he makes of his de- 
Parture from Troy in the ninth book. BafJu has very judi- 
ioufly remarked, that in the conftitution of the fable, the 
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Then met th’ eternal Synod of the fky, = 
Before the God who thunders from on high, 
Supreme in might, fublime in Majefty. 


Poet ought not to make the Departure of a Prince from his 
own country the foundation of his Poem, but his Return, and 
his ftay in other places involuntary. For if the ftay of Ul fes 
had bcen voluntary, he yrould have been guilty in fome de- 
gree of all the diforders that happened during his abfence. 
Thus in this book CU//Av7es firft appears in a defolate Ifand, 
fitting in tears by the f'de of the ocean, and looking upon it 
as the obftacle to his return. 

Tiis artificial order is of great ufe; it cuts off all languifh-. 
ing and unentertaining incidents, and paffes over thofe inter- 
vals of time that are void of aétion; it gives continuity to, 
the ftory, and at firít tranfports the Reader into the mid- 
dle of the fubject. In the beginning of the Odyfiy, the’ 
Gods command Afercury to go down to the Ifland of Ozygia, 
and charge Calypfo to difmifs UAfes one would think the 
Poerm was to end in the compafs of a few lines, the Poet be- 
ginning the action fo near the end of the ftory; and we wc 
der keow he finds matter to fill up his Poem, in the little ff 
of time that intervenes between his firft appearance and 
re-cftablifhment. 

T his book, as well as the firft, opens with an affemb! 
the Gods. This is done to giye an importance to his Poo, 
and to prepare the mind of the Reader to expceét cvery 
thing that is great and noble, when Heaven is engaged in the 
care and protection of his Heroes. Both thefe Ailemblics 
are placed very properly, fo as not to interrupt the ferie. c 
action: the firft allembly of the Gods is only preparatory ta 
introduce the action: and the fecond is no more than a bar 
traniicion from Telemachus to Uivffés; trom the recital of the 
tranfactions in /thace, to what more immediately regards the 
perfon of Uly fes. 

In the former council, both the Voyage of Telemachus and the 
Return of Uses were determined at the fame time: the day 
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Pallas, to thefe, deplores th’ unequal fates 

Of wife Uses, and his toils relates ; 

Her hero’s danger touch’d the pitying Pow’r, 10 

The Nymph’s feducements, and the magick bow’r 
Thus fhe began her plaint. Immortal Youve / 

And you who fill the blifsful feats above! 

Let Kings no more with gentle mercy fway, 

Or blefs a people willing to obey, ie 

But crufh the nations with an iron rod, 

And ev’ry Monarch be the fcourge of God: 

if from your thoughts U/es you remove, 

Who rul’d his fubjeéts with a father’s love. 

Sole in an ifle, encircled by the main, 20 


\bandon’d, banifh’d from his native reign, 


f that aflembly is the firft day both of the principal aéfion, 
which is the return of UA/es) and of the incident, which is 
Me voyage of Telemachus; with this difference, that the inci- 
dent was immediately put in practice, by the defcent of Afi- 
nerva to Ithaca; and the execution of it takes up the four 
preceding books; whereas the principal aétion was only then 
prepared, and the execution deferred to the prefent book, 
where Mercury is actually fent to Calff. 

Euflathius therefore judges rightly when he fays, that in 
the firft council, the fafety alone of Uhfis was propofed ; 
but the means how to bring it about are here under confulta- 
tion, which makes the neceflity of the fecond council. 
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Unbleft he fighs, detain’d by lawlefs charms, 
And prefs’d unwilling in Ca/yffo’s arms. 
Nor friends are there, nor vefiels to convey, 
Nor oars to cut th’ immeafurable way. 25 
And now fierce traitors, .ftudious to deftroy 
His only fon, their ambuíh’d fraud employ ; 
Who, pious, following his great father’s fame, 
‘To facred Py/os and to Sparta came. 
What words are thefe (reply’d the Pow’r who 
forms 30 
The clouds of night, and darkens heav’n with 
| {torms) | 
Is not already in thy foul decreed, 
The chief’s return fhall make the guilty bleed ? 
What cannot Wifdom do? Thou may’ft reftore 
The fon in fafety to his native {hore ; 3 
While the fell foes who late in ambufh lay, 
With fraud defeated meafure back their way. 
Then thus to Hermes the command was giv'n. 
Hermes, thou chofen meffenger of heav’n! 
Go, to the Nymph be thefe our orders borne: 40 
Tis Fove’s decree Uhfes fhall return ; 
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The patient man fhall vicw his old abodes, 
Nor help’d by mortal hand, nor guiding Gods: 


Žž. 43. Nor help’d by mortal hand, nor guiding Gods.] “This 
mafiage is intricate: why fhould Jupiter command U4fes to 
eturn without the guidance either of man or God? Uses had 
een juft declared the care of Heaven, why fhould he be thus 
uddenly abandoned? Eu/fathius anfwers, that it is fpoken 
slely with refpeét to the voyage which he immediately un- 
ertakes. “This indeed fhews a reafon why this command is 
iven; if he had been under the guidance of a God, the fhip- 
vreck (that great incident which brings about the whole Ca- 
taftrophe of the Poem) muft have been prevented. by his 
power; and as for men, where were they to be procured ina 
defolate ifland? What confirms this opinion is, that during 
the whole fhipwreck of U/;/fas, there is no interpofition of 
a Deity, nor even of Pallas, who ufed to be his conftant guar- 
dian; the reafon is, becaufe this command of Jupiter forbids 
all affiftance to Ufffes: Leucothea indeed affifts him, but it is 
not till he is fhipwrecked. It appears further, that this in- 
terdiction refpects only the voyage from Ogygia, becaufe Ju- 
piter orders that there {hall be no affiftance from man, rs Sea 
oun, er apwrwy; but Uses is tranfported from Pzacia to 
Ithaca, avOpérwy worn, or by the affiftance of the Phzacians, as 
Buftathius obferves; and therefore what Jupiter here fpeaks 
has relation only to the prefent voyage. ` Dgcrer underftands 
this to be meant of any vifib/e afiitance only: but this feems 
a collufion; for whether the Gods affift vitibly or invifibly, 
the effects are the fame; and a Deity unfeen might have pre- 
ferved Ulyffes from ftorms, and direétly guided him to his own 
country. But it was neceflary for the defign of Homer, that 
Ulyffes frould not fail direétly home; if he had, there had been 
no room for the relation of his own adventures, and all thofe 
furprifing narrations he makes to the Phaaciams: Homer there- 
fore, to bring about the fhipwreck of Whfes, withdraws the 


Gods, 
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In twice ten days fhall fertile Scherza find, 
Alone, and floating to the wave and wind 4. 
The bold Phæacians there, whofe haughty line 
fs mixt with Gods, half human, half divine, 


v- 45. Alone, and floating to the wave.] The word in tł 
original is øxsðíns; mis, as Luflathius obferves, is underftoor 
it fignifies, continues he, a fmall veflel made of one enti 
piece of wood, or a veff{el about which little wood is ufed ; 
is derived from oxeday, from being atrorxediwe ovren Out, € 
compaéted together with eafe. Hefychius defines oysa to tf: 
pixa vais, N EvAa & ovydisor, s9 rw waAivos: that is, a {mall bark, or 
float of wood which failors bind together, and immediately 
ufe in navigation. “This obfervation appeared to me very ne- 
ceflary, to take off an objection made upon a following paf- 
fage in this book: the Criticks have thought it incredible 
that Uffes fhould without any affiftance build fuch a veffel, 
as Homer defcribes ; but if we remember what kind of a vef- 
fel it is, it may be reconciled to probability. 


+. 46. — — — Whofe haughty line 
Is mixt with Gods. ] 


The Pheacitans were the inhabitants of Scheria, fometimes 
called Drepanè, afterwards Corcyra, now Corfu, in the pof- 
fefion of the Venetians. But it may be afked in what thefe 
people refemble the Gods? they are defcribed as a moft ef- 
feminate nation : whence then this God-like Quality? Eu/ffa- 
thius anfwers, that is either from their undifturbed felicity, 
or from their divine quality of general benevolence: he pre- 
gers the latter; but from the general character of the Phea- 
cians, I fhould prefer the former. Homer frequently defcribes 
the Gods as asi geix Çwórles, the Gods that live in endlefs cafe: this 
as fuitable to the Pheacians, as will appear more fully in the 
fequel of the Odyffy. Euffathius remarks, that the Poet here 
gives us in a few lines the heads of the eight fuccecding books» 
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The chief fhall honour as fome heav’nly gueft, 
And íwift tranfport him to his place of reft. 
His veflels loaded with a plenteous {tore 

Of brafs, of veftures, and refplendent Qre ; 
(A richer prize than if his joyful Ifle 
Receiv’d him charg’d with: J/o2’s noble {poil) 
His friends, his country, he ‘thall fe, tho’ late ; 
Such is our fovereign Will, and fuch is Fate. 55 


He fpoke. The God who mounts the winged 
winds | 


5° 


Fait to his feet the golden pinions binds, 


and fure nothing can be a greater inftance of Homer's art, 
than his building fo noble an edifice upon fo {mall a founda- 


tion : the plan is fimple and unadorned, but he embellifhes.it 
with all the beauties in nature. 


X. 56. The God who mounts the winged winds.] This is a 
noble defcription of Adercury ; the verfes are: lofty and fono- 
yous. Virgil has inferted them in hisÆneis, lib. iv. 24.0. 

= — — ** pedjbus talaria nectit 
Aurea : quz fublimem alis, five zequora fupra, 
Seu terram, rapido pariter cum flamine portant : 
Tum virgam capit: hac animas ille evocat Orco 
Pallentes, alias fub triftia Tartara mittit 3 
Dat fomnos adimitque, & lumina morte refignat. 


What is here faid of the rod of Mercury, iss as Euflathius 
obferves, an Allegory: it is intended to fhew the force of elo- 
quence, which has a power to calm, or excite, to raife a 
paffion, or compofe it: Mercury is the God of Eloquence, 
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That high thro’ fields of air his flight fuftain 


O’ecr the wide earth, and o'er the boundlefs 
main. 

Efe grafps the wand that caufes fleep to fly, 60 

Or in foft flumber feals the wakeful eye: 

Then fhoots from heav’n to high Precr/a’s fteep, 

And {toops incumbent on the rolling deep. 

So wat'ry fowl, that feek their fithy food, 

With wings expanded o’er the foaming flood, 6 = 

Now failing fmooth the level furface {weep, 


Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 


and he may very properly be faid Lays, 4G aytienv, to cool 
or inflame the paffions according to the allegorical fenfe of 
thefe expreffions. 

X. 64. So warry fowl.] Enffathius remarks, that this is a 
very juft allufion; had the Poet compared Alercury to an 
Eagle, though the comparifon had been more noble, yet it 
had been lefs proper ; a fea-fowl moft properly reprefents the 
paflage of a Deity over the feas; the comparifon being adapted 
to the element. 

Some ancient Criticks marked the laft verfe +3 teros, Esc. 
with an QObelifk, a fign that it ought to be rejected : they 
thought that the word ¢yzcers did not fufficiently exprefs the 
{wiftnefS of the flight of AZercury ; the word implies no more 
than he was carried: but this expreffion is applicable to any 
degree of fwittneis ; for where is the impropriety, if we fay’, 
Aferiury was borne along the feas with the utmoft rapidity ? 
‘The word is mof properly applicd to a Chariot, im) ox, ù iry 
apuko; Lu aeiits, 
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Thus o'er the world of waters Hermes flew, 
‘Till now the diftant Ifland rofe in view: 

Then fwift afcending from the azure wave, 7o 
He took the path that winded to the cave. 
Large wasthe Grot, in which the nymph he found, 
(The fair haird nymph with ev'ry beauty crown’d) 


x. 72. The Nymph he found.) Homer here introduces an 
Epifode of Ca4p/e: and as every incident ought to have fome 
relation to the main defign of the Poem, it may be afked 
what relation this bears to the other parts of it? A very ef- 
fential one the fufferings of UAffes are the fubjeé of the 
Odyffey: here we find him inclofed in an Ifland: ail his 
calamities arife from his abfence from his own country: Ca- 
Lypfo then, who detains him, is the caufe of all his calamities. 
It is with great judgment that the Poet feigns him to be re- 
{trained by a Deity, rather than a mortal. It might have 
appeared fomewhat derogatory from the prudence and cou- 
rage of Usjj/es, not to have been able by art or ftrength to 
have freed himfelf from the power of a mortal: but by this 
conduct the Poet at once excufes his Hero, and aggravates 
his misfortunes : he is detained involuntarily, but it isa God- 
defs who detains him, and it is no difgrace for a man not to 
be able to overpower a Deity. 

Soffa obferves, that the art of Difguife is part of the cha- 
racter of Ules : now this is implied in the name of Calypfo, 
which fignifies cancealment, or jecret. ‘The Poet makes his 
Hero ftay feven whole ycars with this Goddefs; fhe taught 
him fo well, that he afterwards loft no opportunities of put- 
ting her inftructions in practice, and docs nothing without 
Difpruite. 

Virgil hes borrowed part of his defcription of Circe in the 
feventh book of the dincis, from this of Caph. 
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She fat and fung; the rocks refound her lays : 
The cave was brighten’d with a rifing blaze : 7E 
Cedar and frankincenfe, an od’rous pile, 

Flam’d on the hearth, and wide perfum’d the Ifle ; 
While fhe with work and fong the time divides, 
And thro’ the loom the golden fhuttle guides. 
Without the grot, a various filvan fcene So 


Appear’d around, and groves of living green ; 


— — — ** ubi Solis filia lucos 

s< Affiduo refonet cantu, teétifque fuperbis 

s Urit odoratam noéturna in lumina cedrum, 
< Arguto tenues percurrens pectine telas.” 


What I have here faid fhews likewife the neceffity of this 
machine of Mercury : it is an eftablifhed rule of Horace 


< Nec deus interfit, nifi dignus vindice nodus 

ce inciderit :” 
Calypp was a Goddefs, and confequently all human means 
were infufficient to deliver U/y/s. There was therefore a 
neceffity to have recourfe to the Gods. 

ý. 80. The Bow’r of Calypfo.] It is impoffible for a Painter 
to draw a more admirable rural Landf{chape: the bower of 
Calypfo is the principal figure, furrounded with a fhade of diffe- 
rent trees: green meadews adorned with flowers, beautiful 
fountains, and vines loaded with cluíters of Grapes, and 
birds hovering in the air, are feen in the livelieft colours in 
Homer’s Poetry. But whoever obferves the particular trees, 
plants, birds, &c. will find another beauty of propriety in 
this dcfcription, every part being adapted, and the whole 
{cenc drawn agre¢able to a country fituate by the fea, 
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Poplars and alders ever quiv’ring play’d, 

And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant fhade ; 

On whofe high branches, waving with the ftorm, 

The birds of broadeft wing their manfion form, 85 

‘The chough, the fea-mew, the Icquacious trow, 

And {cream aloft, and {kim the deeps below. 

Depending vines the fhelving cavern fcreen, 

With purple clufters blufhing thro’ the green. 

Four Jimpid fountains from the clefts diftil, go 

And ev’ry fountain pours a fev’ral rill, 

In mazy windings wand’ring down the hill: 

Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were 
crown’d, 

And glowing violets threw odours round. 

A f{cene, where if a God fhou’d caft his fight, 9 5 

A God might gaze, and wander with delight! 

v- 89. Phe purple clufters blufhing thro the green.] Eufta- 
thius endeavours to fix the feafon of the year when Uses 
departed from that Ifland: he conciudes it to be in the latter 
end of Autumn, or the beginning of Winter; for Calypfo is 
defcribed as making ufe of a fires fo is Arete in the fixth 
book, and Exmaeus and Uffes in other parts of the Oapfey, 
This gives us reafon to conclude, that the Summer heats were 
paft; and what makes it ftill more probable is, that a Vine 


is in this place faid to be loaded with Grapes, which plainly 
confines the feafon of the year to the Autumn, 
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Joy touch’d the mefienger of heav'n : he ftay’d 
Fntranc’d, and all the blifsful haunt furvey’d. 
Him, ent’ring in the cave, Cahp/è knew ; 
For pow’rs celeftial to each other’s view 
Stand {till confeft, tho’ diftant far they lie 
To habitants of earth, or fea, or fky. 

But fad Uh fes, by himfelf apart, 

Pour’d the big forrows of his {welling heart ; 
All on the lonely fhore he fat to weep, 


And roll’d his eyes around the reftlefs deep ; 
Tow’rd his lov’d coaft he roll’d his eyes in vain, 
“Till dimm’d with rifin g grief, they ftream’d again. 


_ Ws 103. But fad Ulyfles, by himfelf apart.] Euftathius ima- 
fines, that the Poet defcribes Ubjfes abfent from Calyp/o, to 
the end that Caiypfa might lay a feeming Obligation upon 
Uiyffes, by appearing to difmifs him voluntarily: for Uses 
being abfent, could not know that Mercury had commanded 
his Departure; fo that this favour appears to proceed from 
the fole kindnets of the Goddefs. Dacier diflikes this obferva- 
tion, and fhews that Decency requires the abfence of Ulyffes ; 
if the Poet had detcribed him in the Company of Calyp/a, it 
might have given fufpicion of an amourous difpofition, and 
he might f€em content with his abfence from his country - 
but the very nature of the Poem requires that he fhould be 
continually endeavouring to return to it: the Poet therefore 
with great judgment deferibcs him agreeably to his charaéter ; 
his mind is entirely taken up with his misfortunes, and ne- 
glecting all the pleafures which a Goddefs could confer, he 
entertains himfelf with his own melancholy refletions, Gt- 
ting in folitude upon the fea-fhore, 


I0O 
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Now grateful feated on her fhining throne, 

To Hermes thus the nymph divine begun. IIO 
God of the golden wand! on what beheft 

Arriv ít thou here, an unexpected gueft? 

L.ov’d as thou art, thy free injunétions lay ; 

"Tis mine, with joy and duty to obey. 

T ill now a {ftranger, in a happy hour IIS 

Approach, and taf{te the dainties of my bow’r. 
Thus having fpoke, the nymph the table 

{pread, 

(Ambrofial cates, with Nectar rofy+red) 

Hermes the hofpitable rite partook, 

Divine refeétion! then recruited, fpoke. 120 
What mov’d this journey from my native fky, 

A Goddefs afks, nor can a God deny : 

Hear then the truth. By mighty “ove’s command 

Unwilling, have I trod this pleafing land ; 

For who, felf-mov’d, with weary wing wou’d 

{weep res 

Such length of ocean and unmeafur’d deep: 

A world of waters! far from all the ways 

Where men frequent, or facred altars blaze ? 


Wa Da Eds a> 
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Rut to Fove’s will fubmiffion we muft pay ; 
What pow’r fo great, to dare to difobey? 130 
A man, he fays, a man refides with thee, 
Of all his kind moft worn with mifery : 
The Greeks (whofe arms for nine long years em- 
ploy’d 
Their force on Iion, in the tenth deftroy’d) 
At length embarking in a lucklefs hour, 135 
With conqueft proud, incens’d Minerva’s pow’r: 
Hence on the guilty race her vengeance hurl’d 
With ftorms‘purfued them thro’ the liquid world. 
There all his veffels funk beneath the wave ! 
There all his dear companions found their 
grave ! 140 
Sav’d from the jaws of death by heav’n’s decree, 
The tempeft drove him to thefe fhores and thee. 
Him, Jove now orders to his native lands | 
Straight to difmifs ; fo Deftiny commands : 
Impatient Fate his near return attends, 145 
And calls him to his country, and his friends. 
Ev'n to her mmoft foul the Goddefs fhook ; 
Then thus. her anguifh and her paflion broke. 
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Ungracious Gods! with fpite and envy curft! 
Still to your own etherial race the worft! 150 
Ye envy mortal and immortal joy, 

And love, the only fweet of life, deftroy. 

Did ever Goddefs by her charms engage 

A favour’d mortal, and not feel your rage ? 

SO when Aurora fought Orion’s love, Iss 
Hier joys difturb’d your blifsful hours above, 
“Till in Ortygia, Dian’s winged dart 

Had pierc’d the haplefs hunter to the heart. 


v. 155- Orion.] The love of Cahpfo to Uyffes might feem 
too bold a fiction, and contrary to all credibility, UA/fes be- 
ing a mortal, fhe a Goddefs: Homer therefore to foften the 
relation, brings in inftances of the like paffion, in Orion and 
dafion; and by this he fully juftifies his own conduét, the 
Poet being at liberty to make ufe of any prevailing ftory, 
though it were all fable and fiction. 

But why fhould the death of Orion be here afcribed to Di- 
ana; whereas in other places the is faid to exercife her power 
only over Women? The reafon is, fhe flew him for offering 
violence to her chaftity ; for though Homer be filent about 
his crime, yet Morace relates it. 


— — — ‘* Integre 

«< ‘Tentator Orion Dianz 

s Virginea domitus fagitta.” 
Euftathius gives another reafon why Aurora is faid to be in 
love with Orion. He was a great hunter, as appears from the 


eleventh book of the Odyfey; and the-morning or Aurora is 
moit favourable to thofe diverfions. 


Ba 
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So when the covert of the thrice-ear’d field 

Saw {ftately Ceres to her pafiion yield, 160 
Scarce could Jiz/ion tafte her heav’nly charms, 
But Jove’s {wift lightning {corch’d him in her arms. 
And is it now my turn, ye mighty pow’rs! 

Am I the envy of your blifsful bow’rs ? 

A man, an outcaft to the ftorm and wave, 165 


It was my crime to pity, and to fave; 


X. 161. Scarce could Iäfion, &c.] Ceres is here unmderftood 
allegorically, to fignify the earth; Jéfion was a great Huf- 
bandman, and confequently Ceres may eafily be feigned to be 
in love with him: the thunderbolt with which he is flain fig- 
nifies the excefs of heat, which frequently difappoints the 
hopes of the labourer. E£u/fathius. 


X. 165. A man, an outcafi to the form and wave, 
Jt was my crime to pity, and to fave, &c.] 


Tomer in this fpeech of Calypfo fhews very naturally how 
paffion mifguides the underftanding. She views her own 
caufe in the moft advantageous, but falfe light, and thence 
concludes, that Jupiter offers a piece of injuftice in command- 
ing the departure of Uhffes : fhe tells Mercury, that it is fhe 
who had preferved his life, who had entertained him with af- 
fection, and offered him immortality; and would Jupiter 
thus repay her tendernefs to Uffes ? Would Jupiter force 
him from a place where nothing was wanting to his happi- 
nefs, and expofe him again to the like dangers from which 
fhe had preferved him? this was an A& of cruelty. Buton 
the contrary, fhe fpeaks not one word concerning the truth 
of the caufo: viz. that fhe offered violence to the inclinations 
of U4fes; that fhe made him miferable by detaining him, nor 
only from his wife, but from his whole dominions 3 and ne- 
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When he who thunders rent-his bark in twain, 

And funk his brave companions in the main. 

Alone, abandon’d, in mid-ocean toft, 

The fport of winds, and driv’n from ev'ry 
coatt, 170 

Hither this Man of miferies I led, 

Receiv’d the friendlefs, and the hungry fed; 

Nay promis’d (vainly promis’d !) to beftow 

Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 174 

"Tis paft 


Gods as we are, we are but flaves to ove. 





and ‘fove decrees he fhall remove ; 


Go then he may ; (he muft, if He ordain, 

Try all thofe dangers, all thofe deeps, again) 
But never, never fhall Ca/yp/o fend 179 
To toils like thefe, her hufband and her friend. 
What fhips have I, what failors to convey, 
What oars to cut the long laborious way ? 

Yet, I'll direct the fafeft means to go: 

That laft advice is all I can beftow. 

ver confiders that Fxpiter is juft in delivering him from his 
captivity. ‘This is a very lively, though unhappy picture of 


human nature, which is too apt to fall intoerrour, and then 
endeavours to juftify an errour by a feeming realon, Dacier. 
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To her, the Pow’r who bears the charming rod. 
Difmifs the Man, nor irritate the God; 186 
Prevent the rage of him who reigns above, 

For what fo dreadful as the wrath of Yove ? 
Thus having faid, he cut the cleaving fky, 

And in a moment vanifh’d from her eye. 190 
The Nymph, obedient to divine command, 

To {eek Uh fes, pac’d along the fand. 

Him penfive on the lonely beach fhe found, 
With f{treaming eyes in briny torrents drown’d, 
And inly pining for his native fhore ; 195 
For now the foft Enchantrefs pleas’d no more : 


For now, reluétant, and conftrain’d by charms, 


Abfent he lay in her defiring arms, 


>. 198. Abfent he lay in her deftring arms.] This paffage has 
fallen under the fevere cenfure of the Criticks, they condemn 
it as an a¢t of conjugal infidelity, and a breach of Morality 
in Ulyffes: it would be fufficient to anfwer, that a Poet is 
not obliged to draw a perfeét chara&ter in the perfon of his 
Hero: perfection is not to be found in human life, and con- 
fequently ought not not to be afcribed to it in Poetry : nei- 
ther Achilles nor Æneas are perfect chara&ters : Æneas in par- 
ticular, is as guilty, witb refpect to Dido, in the defertion of 
her, (for Mirgil tells us they were married, connubio jungam fla- 
bilt) as Ulyffes can be imagined ‘to be by the moft fevere Crj-~ 
tick, with refpcét to Calyp fe. 
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In {lumber wore the heavy night away, 

On rocks and fhores confum’d the tedious day ; 

There fat all defolate, and figh’d alone, 201 

‘With echoing forrows made the mountains groan, 

And roll’d his eyes o’er all the reftlefs main, 

‘Till dimm/’d with rifing grief, they f{tream’d 
again. 

Here, on the mufing mood the Goddefs preft? 
Approaching foft; andthus the chief addreft. 206 
Unhappy man! to wafting woes a prey, 

No more in forrows languifh life away : 
Free as the winds I give thee now to rove — 


Go, fell the timber of yon’ lofty grove, 210 


But thofe who have blamed this pafflage, form their judg- 
ments from the morality of thefe ages, and not from the 
Theology of the Ancients: Polygamy was then allowed, and 
even concubinage, without being efteemed any breach of 
conjugal fidelity: if this be not admitted, the heathen Gods 
are as guilty as the heathen Heroes, and Jupiter and Uh fes 
are equally criminals. 

‘This very pafflage fhews the fincere affection which U/y/es 
retained for his wife Penelope; even a Goddefs cannot per- 
fuade him to forget her; his perfon is in the power of Cahp/o, 
but his heart is with Penclope. Tully had this book of Homer 


in his thought when he faid of Uyijes, Vetulam fuam pretulit 
immortalitati. 
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And form a Raft, and build the rifing fhip, 
Sublime to bear thee o’er the gloomy deep. 

To ftore the veffel let the care be mine, 

With water from the rock, and rofy wine, 

And life-fuftaining bread, and fair array, 215 
And profp’rous gales to waft thee on the way. 
Thefe if the Gods with my defires comply, 

(The Gods alas more mighty far than I, 

And better fkill’d in dark events to come). 

In peace fhall land thee at thy native home. 220 

With fighs, U4fes heard the words fhe fpoke, 
Then thus his melancholy filence broke. 

Some other motive, Goddefs ! fways thy mind, 
(Some clofe defign, or turn of womankind) 

v. 222. Then thus his melancholy filence broke.] It may be 
afked what occafions this conduct in U4/fes ? he has long been 
defirous to return to his country, why then his melancholy 
at the propofal of it? this procecds from his apprehenfions of 
infincerity in Cal/ypfo: he had long been unable to obtain his 
difmiffion with the moft urgent entreaties: this voluntary 
kindnefs therefore feems fufpicious. He is ignorant that Ju- 
piter had commanded his departure, and therefore fears left 
his obftinate dcfire of leaving her fhould have provoked her 
to deftroy him, under a fhew of complying with his inchina- 
tions. ‘This is an inftance that U4fes is not only wife in 


extricating himfelf from difficulties, but cautious in guarding 
“gamut duncers, 
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Nor my return the end, nor this the way, 225 

On a flight Raft to pafs the fwelling fea 

Huge, horrid, vaft! where icarce in fafety fails 

The beft built fhip, tho fove infpire the gales. 

The bold propofal how fhall I fulfill ; 

Dark as Iam, unconfcious of thy will ? 230 

Swear then, thou mean’{t not what my foul fore- 
bodes 5 

Swear by the folemn oath that binds the Gods. 

Him, while he fpoke, with {miles Ca/pfo ey’d, 
And gently grafp’d his hand, and thus reply’d. 
This fhews thee, friend, by old experience 

taught, 225 
And learn’d in all the wiles of human thought. 
Eiow prone to doubt, how cautious are the wife ? 
But hear, oh earth, and hear ye facred fkies! 

w, 238. But hear, ob earth, and hear, ye fecred fkies!] The 
oath of Cahp/o is introduced with the urmoit folemnity. Ra- 
pin allows it to be an inftance of-true fublimity. “Che An- 
cients attefted all nature in their oaths, that all nature might 
confpire to punifM their perjurics. Virgil has imitated this 
paflage, but has not copied the full beauty of the original. 


<< Efto nunc fol teitis, & hæc mihi terra precanti.” 


It is the remark of Grst/ns, that the like expreffion is found 
in Deuteronsmy, Hear, chb ye heavens, the words that L fpeak, 
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And thou, oh Styx / whofe formidable floods 
Glide thro’ the fhades, and bindth’ attefting Gods! 
No form’d defign, no meditated end 241 
Lurks in the counfel of thy faithful friend ; 
Kind the perfuafion, and fincere my aim ; 
The fame my practice, were my fate the fame. 
Heav’n has not curf{t me with a heart of fteel, 245 
But giv’n the fenfe, to pity, and to feel. 

Thus having faid, the Goddefs march’d before : 
He trod her foot{teps in the fandy fhore. 
At the cool cave arriv’d, they took their ftate ; 
He fill’d the throne where Mercury had fat, 250 
For him, the Nymph a rich repaft ordains, 


Such as the mortal life of man fuftains ; 


and let the earth hear the words cf my mouth. Which may al- 
moft literally be rendered by this verfe of FYormer. 
"Iow vor Tod" yæix, se, eard; BupUsS megher. 

$. 251. or him, the ymph a rich repaf? ordains.] The Paf- 
fon of Love is no where defcribed in all Horer, but in this 
paflage between Calyp/o and Ulyffes ; and we find that the Poet 
is not unfuccefsful in drawing the tender, as well as the 
fiercer paffions. This feemingly trifling circumftance is an 
inftance of it; love delights to oblige, and the leaft offices 
receive a value from the perfon who performs them : this is 
the reafon why Cuwu/yp/o ferves Uhffes with her own hands: her 
Wamiicls attend her, but love makes it a pleafure to her to at- 
tend Lfs. Ernflatbitis. 
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Before herfelf were plac’d the cates divine, 
Ambrofial banquet, and celeftial wine. 
Their hunger fatiate, and their thirft repreft, 255 
Thus fpoke Ca/ypfo to her God-like gueft. 

Ulyffes ! (with a figh fhe thus began) 
© fprung from Gods! In wifdom more than man. 
Is then thy home the paffion of thy heart ? 
‘Thus wilt thou leave me, are wethusto part? 260 
Farewel ! and ever joyful may’ft thou be, 
Wor break the tranfport with one thought of me. 
But ah U4fes ! wert thou given to know 
What Fate yet dooms thee, yet, to undergo ; 


Calypfo fhews more fondnefs for Ulyfes, than Utffes for Ca~ 
pfo: indeed Ubfes had been no lefs than feven years in the 
favour of that Goddefs; it was a kind of matrimony, and 
hufbands.are not altogether fo fond as levers. But the true 
reafon is, a more tender behaviour had been contrary to the 
character of Uly/fes ; it is neceflary that his ftay fhould be by 
conftraint, that he fhould continually be endeavouring to re- 
turn to his own country; and confequently to have difcover- 
ed too great a degree of fatisfaction in any thing during his 
abfence, had outraged his character. His return is the main 
hinge upon which the whale Odyf7y turns, and therefore no 
pleafure, not even a Goddefs, ought to divert him from it. 


we 263. But ah Ulyffes ! wert thou given to know 
What Fate yet dooms thee.] 


This is another inftance of the tyranny of the paffion of love - 
Calyp/o had received a command to difinifs U4ffes; Afercury 
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Thy heart might fettle in this fcene of eafe, 265 

Andev’n thefe flighted charms might learn to pleafe. 

A willing Goddefs and immortal life, 

Might banifh from thy mind an abfent wife. 

Am I inferiour to a mortal dame? 

Lefs foft my feature, lefs auguít my frame ? 270 

Or fhhall the daughters of mankind compare 

Their earth-born beauties with the heav’nly fair = 
Alas! for this (the prudent man replies) 

Againftt UAfes hall thy anger rife ? 


Lov'd and ador’d, oh Goddefs as thou art, 275 


Forgive the weaknefs of a human heart. 
Tho’ well I fe thy graces far above 


"The dear, tho’ mortal, object of my love, 


had laid before her the fatal confequences of her refufal, and 
fhe had promifed to fend him away; but her love here again 
prevails over her reafon ; íhe frames excufcs ftill to detain 
him, and though fhe dares net keep him, fhe knows not how 
to part with him. ‘This is a true piéture of nature; Love 
this moment refolves, the next breaks thefe refolutions : fhe 
had promifed to obey Jupiter, in not detaining Us /es; but 
fhe endeavours to perfuade Uses not to go away. 


x. 297. Tho well I fee thy graces far above 
Lhe dear, tho” mortal, chjcé? of my love. 


Ulyffes Thews great addrefs in this anfwer to Ca/ypfo; he foft- 
ens the fevcrity of it, by firft afking a favourable acceptance 
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Of youth eternal well the diff’rence know, 

And the fhort date of fading charms below ; 280 
Yet ev'ry day, while abfent thus I roam, 

I languifh to return, and die at home. 
Whhate’er the Gods fhall deftine me to bear 

In the black ocean, or the wat’ry war, 

"Tis mine to mafter with a conftant mind; 285 
Enur’d to perils, to the worft refign’'d. 

By feas, by wars, fo many dangers run; 

Still I can fuffer: their high will be done! 

Thus while he fpoke, the beamy fun defcends, 
And rifing Night her friendly {hade extends.290 
To the clofe grot the lonely pair remove, 

And flept delighted with the gifts of love. 
When rofy morning call’d them from their reft, 
Ufes robed him in the cloak and veft. 

The nymph’s fair head a veil tranfparent grac’d, 
Her {welling loins a radiant Zone embrac’d 296 
of what he is about to fay; he calls her his adored God- 
defs, and places Penel-pe in every degree below the perfeétions 
of Caulypf/o, As it is the nature of women notto endure a 
rival, U//jes affizns the defire of his return to another caufe 


than the love of Puncéspe, and afcribes it folcly to the love he 
Bears his country. £r/lathins. 
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With flow’rs of gold : an under robe, unbound, 
In fnowy waves flow’d glitt’ring on the ground. 
Forth-iffuing thus, fhe gave him firft to wield 
A weighty ax, with trucf{t temper {fteel’d, 300 
And double edg’d ; the handle fmooth and plain, 
Wrought of the clouded olive’s eafy grain ; 
And next, a wedge to drive with fweepy {way : 
Then to the neighbouring foreft led the way. 
On the lone Ifland’s utmoft verge there {tood 305 
Of poplars, pines, and firs, a lofty wood, 
Whotfe leaflefs fummits to the fkies afpire, 
Scorch’d by the fun, or fear’d by heav’nly fire: 
(Already dry’d.) Thefe pointing out to view, 
The Nymph juft fhew’d him, and with tears 
withdrew. 310 
Now toils the Hero; trees on trees o’erthrown 
Fall crackling round him, and the foreft groan : 
Žž- 311, &%e. Ulyfles builds his fhip.] This paffage has fallen 
under cenfure, as outraging all probability : Rapin believes 
it to be impoffible for one man alone to build fo compleat a 
veffel in the compafs of four days; and perhaps the fame opi- 
nion might lead Bef into a miftakc, who allows twenty 
days to Uiyfes in building it; he applies the word sixes, or 


twenty, to the days, which ought to be applied to the trees ; 
ða is underftood, for the Poct immediately after declares 
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Sudden, full twenty on the plain are ftrow’d, 

And lopp’d, and lighten’d of their branchy load. 

At equal angles thefe difpos'd to join, 315 

He {mooth’d and fquar’d’em, by the rule and line. 

(The wimbles for the work Ca/yp/o found) 

With thofe he pierc’d em, and with clinchers 
bound. 


that the whole was compleated in the fpace of four days; 
neither is there any thing incredible in the defcription. { 
have obferved already that this veffel is but Eyða, a Float, or 
Raft; it ts true, Usffes cuts down twenty trees to build it; 
this may feem too great a provifion of materials for fo {mall 
an undertaking: but why fhould we imagine thefe to be large 
trees ? The defcription plainly fhews the contrary, for it had 
been impoffible to have felled twenty large trees in the {pace 
of four days, much more to have built a veffel proportionable 
to fuch materials: but the veflel was but fmall, and confe- 
quently fuch were the trees. Homer calls thefe dry trees ; 
this is not inférted without reafon, for green wood is unfit 
for Navigation. 

Homer in this paflage fhews his {kill in Mechanicks; a 
fhipwright could not have defcribed a veflel more exaétly 5 
but what is chiefly valuable is the infight it gives us to what 
degree this art of fhip-building was then arrived: we find 
likewife what ufe Navigators made of Aftronomy in thofe 
ages ; fo that this paflage deferves a double regard, as a fine 
piece of Poetry, and a valuable remain of Antiquity. 


v. 317. (The wimbles for the work Cabypfo found.) And 
v. 329. Thy loom, Calypfo! for the future fails 
Supplyd the cloth.] 


It is remarkable that Calyp/o brings the tools to Uly/fes at fe- 
veral times: this is another inftance of the nature of Love; 
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Long and capacious as a fhipwright forms 319 
Some bark’s broad bottom to out-ride the {torms, 
So large he built the Raft : then ribb’d it {trong 
From {pace to {pace, and nail'd the planks along ; 
Thefe form’d the fides : the deck he fafhion’d laft ; 
Then o'er the veffel rais’d the taper matt, 

With croffing fail-yards dancing in the wind ; 325 
And to the helm the guiding rudder join’d. 
(With yielding ofiers fenc’d, to break the force 
Of furging waves, and fteer the fteady courfe) 
Thy loom, Cahpfo/ for the future fails 

Supply’d the cloth, capacious of the gales. 330 


it feeks opportunities to be in the company of the beloved 
perfon. Cepo is an initance of it: fhe frequently goes a- 
way, and frequently returns: fhe delays the time, by not 
bringing all the implements at once to Uses; fo that though 
fhe cannot divert him from the refolutions of leaving her, yet 
fhe protraéts his ftay. 

It may be neceflary to make fome obdfervation in general 
upon this paffage of Caliph and Uses. Mr. Dryden has 
been very fevere upon it. ‘© What are the tears, fays he, 
“© of Calypjo for being left, to the fury and death of Dido? 
«c Where is there the whole procefs of her paffion, and all 
“© its violent effccts to be found, in the languifhing Epifode 
& of the Ods/i7 2” Much be faid in vindication of Hamer ; 
there is a wide difference between the characters of Dido 
and Calyp/o; Calff is a Goddefs, and confequently not liable 
to the fame prions, as an enraged woman : yet difappointed 
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With ftays and cordage laft he rigg’d the fhip, 
And, roll’d on levers, lanch’d her in the deep. 


love being always an outragious paffion, Homer makes her 
break out into blafphemies againit Jupiter and all the Gods. 
<< But the fame procefs of love is not found in Horner as in 
<< Wirgil;”’ it is true, and Homer had been very injudicious if 
he had inferted it. The time allows it not; it was necefiary 
for Homer to defcribe the conclufion of Cafpfo’s paffion, not 
the beginning or procefs of it. It was necetlary to carry on 
the main defign of the Poem, w/z. the Departure of U4 fess 
in order to his re-éftablifhment ;. and not amufe the Reader 
with a detail of a paffion that was fo far from contributing 
to the end of the Poem, that it was the greateft impediment 
to it. If the Poet had found an enlargement neceflary to his 
defigr, had he attempted a full defcription of the paffion, and 
then failed, Mr. Dryden’s Criticifm had been judicious. Virgil 
had a fair opportunity to expatiate, nay, the occafion re- 
quired it, inafmuch as the love of Drdo contributed to the 
défign of the Poem ; it brought about her affiftance to Æneas, 
and the prefervation of his cormipanions; and confequently 
the copioufnefs of #7zrgil is as judicious as the concifenefs of 
omer. I allow VFirgils to be a mafterpiece: perhaps no 
images are more happily drawn ‘in all that Poet ; but the Paf- 
fages in the two Authors are not fimilar, and confequently 
admit of no comparifon : would it not have been infufferable 
in omer, to have ftepped feven years backward, to defcribe 
the procefs of Calypfo’s paffion, when the very nature of the 
Poem requires that Uffes fhould immediately return to his 
own country ? ought the action to,be fulpended for a fine 
defcription? But an oppofite conduct was judicious in both the 
Poets, and therefore Virgil is commendable for giving us the 
whole procefs of a love-paffion in Did>, Homer for only re- 
lating the conclufion of it in Cal/yp/o. I will only add, that 
Firgil has borrowed his Machinery from Hemer, and that the 
Departure of Æneas and Ulyfjfes is brought about by the come 
mand of Jupiter, and the defcent of Afercury. 


VOL. II. Cc 
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Four days were paft, and now the work com- 
pleat, 
Shone the fifth morn: when from her facred feat 


The nymph difmift him, (od’rous garments 

giv’n ) 335 
And bath’d in fragrant oils that breath’d of heav’n: 
Then fill’?d two goat-fkins with her hands divine, 
With water one, and one with fable wine - 


Of ev’ry kind, provifions heav’d aboard ; 
And the full decks with copious viands ftor’d. 340 
The Goddefs, laft, a gentle breeze fupplies, 
To curl old Ocean, and to warm the {kies. 

And now rejoicing in the profp’rous gales, 
With beating heart Uh/fès fpreads his fails ; 


*. 344. — — — Ulyfles fpreads his fails.] It is obfervable 
that the Poet pafles over the parting of Ca/p/fo and Uffes in 
iilence ; he leaves it to be imagined by the Reader, and pro- 
fecutes his main action. Nothing but a cold compliment 
could have proceeded from Uhyffis, he being overjoyed at the 
profpect of returning to his country: it was therefore judi- 
aous in Homer to omit the relation; and not draw Cuhpfo 
in tears, and Uys in a tranfport of joy. Befides, it was 
neceflary to fhorten the Epifode : the commands of ‘Jupiter 
were immediatcly to be obeyed; and the ftory being now 
turned to Uges, it was requifite to put him immediately upon 
ation, and defcribe him endcavouring to re-eftablifh his own 


affairs, which is the whole defign of the Odj/ey. 
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Plac’d at the helm he fat; and mark’d the fkiex, 
Nor clos’d in fleep his ever-watchful eyes. 346 
There view’d the Plezads, and the northern Team, 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam, 

‘To which, around the axle of the fky 

‘The Bear revelving, points his golden eye: 350 
Who fhines exalted on th’ ztherial plain, 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 
Far on the left thofe radiant fires to keep 

‘The Nymph direéted, as he fail’d the deep. 

Full fev’nteen nights he cut the foamy way; 355 
The diftant land appear’d the following Day: 


¥. 355- Full feu’nteen nights he cut the foamy way.] It may 
feem incredible that one perfon fhould be able to manage a 
vefiel feventeen days without any affiftance; but Eu/ffathius 
vindicates Homer by an inftance that very much refembles this 
of Utes. A certain Pamphylian being taken prifoner, and 
carried to Lamiathis (afterwards Damuetta ) in &gypt, conti- 
nued there feveral years; but being continually defirous to 
return to his country, he pretends a {kill in fea affairs: this 
fucceeds, and he is immediately employed in Maritime bufi- 
nefs, and permitted the liberty to follow it according to his 
own inclination, without any infpeétion. He made ufe of 
this opportunity, and furnifhing himfelf with a fail, and pro+ 
vifions for a long voyage, committed himfelf to the fea all 
alone ; he croffed that vaft extent of waters that lies between 
“Egypt and Pamphylia, and arrived fafely in his own country : 
in memory of this prodigious event he changed his name, 

C z 
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Then fwell’d to fight Pheacia’s dufky coaft, 

And woody mountains, half in vapours loft : 

‘That lay before him, indiftinét and vaft, 

Like a broad fhield amid the wat’ry wafte. 360 
But him, . thus voyaging the deeps below, 

From far, on Solymeé’s aerial brow, 


and was called povrairn, or the fole-_fazlor ; and the family was 
not extinét in the days of Euffathius. 

It may not be improper to obferve, that this defcription of 
Uffes failing alone, is a demonftration of the fmallnefs of 
his veffel ; for ic is impoffible that a large one could be ma- 
naged by a fingle perfon. It ts indeed faid that twenty trees 
were taken down far the veilel, but this does not imply 
that all the trees were made ufe of, but only fo much of 
them as was neceflary to his purpofe. 

$. 360. Like a broad fhield amid the wat’ry waffe.|] This ex- 
preffion gives a very lively idea of an ifland of fmall extent, 
that is of a form more löng than large: riffarchus, inftead 
of gor, writes igetvy, or refembling a Fig; others tells us, that’ 
gwòs is uted by the /Myrians to fignify &xatv, or a AG; this 
jikewife vcry well reprefents the firft appearance of land to 
thofe that fail at a diftance; it appears indiftinét and con- 
fufed, or as it is here exprefled, like a Mift. Eu/ffathius. 

$. 362. From Solyme’s arrial brow.] “There is fome difi- 
culty in this paffage. Szrabs, as Euffathius obferves, affirms 
that the expreffion of Neptune’s feeing Uyffes from the moun- 
tain of Solymé, is to be taken in a general fenfe, and not to 
denote the Solymzcan mountains in Pifdia; but other eaftern 
mountains that bear the fame appellation. In propriety, the 
Solymzans inhabit the fummits of mount Zaurus, from Lycia. 
even to Pifidia ; thefe were very diftant from the paflage of 
Neptune from the Zthiopians, and confequently could not 
be the mountains intended by Homer; we muft therefore 
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The King of Ocean faw, and feeing burn’d, 
(From £¢thiopia’s happy climes return’d) 
The raging Monarch {hook his azure head, 365 
And thus in fecret to his foul he faid. 

Heav’ns! how uncertain are the Pow’rs on high? 
Is then revers’d the fentence of the fíky, 
In one man’s favour; while a diftant gueft 
I fhar’d fecure the /rhiopian featt ? 370° 
Behold how near Pheacia’s land he draws! 
The land, affix’d by Fate’s eternal laws 
To end his toils. Is then our anger vain? 
No; if this {ceptre yet commands the main. 

Fe {poke, and high the forky Trident hurl’d, 375 
Rolls clouds on clouds, and ftirs the wat’ry world, 


have recourfe to the preceding affertion of Strale, for a fo- 
lution of the difficulty. Dacier endeavours to explain it ano- 
ther way; who knows, fays fhe, but that the name of So/y- 
wicca Was anciently extended to all very elevated mountains? 
Bochart affirms, that the word Solimy is derived from the He- 
brew Selem, or Darknefs3; why then might not this be a ge- 
neral appellation? But this is all conjecture, and it is much 
more probable that fuch a name fhould be given to fome 
mountains by way of diftinction and emphatically, from fome 
peculiar and extraordinary quality; than extend itfelf to all 
very lofty mountains, which could only introduce confufion 
and errour, 


€ 3 
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At once the face of earth and fea deforms, 
Swells all the winds, and roufes all the ftorms. 
Down rufh’d the night: eaft, weft, together roar; 
And fouth, and north, roll mountains to the fhore 3 
‘Then fhook the Hero, to defpair refign’d, 38r 
And queftion’d thus his yet-unconquer’d mind. 
Wretch that Iam! what farther Fates attend 
This life of toils, and what my deftin’d end? 
‘Too well alas ! the ifland Goddefs knew, 385 
On the black fea what perils fhou’d enfue. 
Wew horrours now this deftin’d head enclofe ; 
Unfill'd is yet the meafure of my woes; 
With what a cloud the brows of heav’n are crown’d? 
What raging winds? what roaring waters round? 
Tis eve himfelf the fwelling tempeft rears; 391 
Death, prefent death on ev’ry fide appears. 
Happy ! thrice happy ! who, in battle flain, 
Preft, in Atrides caufe, the Trojan plain : 


¥. 393. Happy ! tice happy ! who, in battle flain, 
Prefi, in Atrides caufe, the Trojan plain. ] 
Plutarch in his Sympcfiacks relates a memorable ftory concern- 
ing Ademmius, the Roman General: when he had facked the 
City Corinth, and made flaves of thofe who furyived the ruin 
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Oh ! had I dy’d before that well-fought wall; 39¢ 
Had fome diftinguifh’d day renown’d my fall; 
(Such as was that, when fhow’rs of jav’lins fled 


From conqu’ring Troy around Achilles dead) 


of it, he commanded one of the youths of’ a liberal educa- 
tion to write down fome fentence in his prefence, according 
to his own inclinations. “The youth immediately wrote this 
paflace from Horner. 


Happy ! thrice happy ! who, in battle flaih, 
Preft, in Atrides’? caufe, the Trojan plain. 


Alemmius immediately burft into tears, and gave the youth 
and all his relations their liberty. 

Virgil has tranflated this paflage in the firft book of his 
fincis. “The ftorm and the bchaviour of Æneas are copied 
exactly from it. The ftorm, in both the Poets, is defcribed 
concifely, but the images are full of terrour; Homer leads the 
way, and Virgil treads in his fteps without any deviation. 
Uty//es falls into lamentation, fo does Æneas: Ulyffes withes 
he had found a nobler death, fo does Æneas : this difcovers 
a bravery of fpirit, they lament not that they are to die, but 
only the inglorious manner of it. This fully anfwers an ob- 
jection that has been made both againft Homer and Virgil, 
who have been blamed for defcribing their Heroes with fuch 
an air of mean-fpiritednefs. Drowning was efteemed by the 
Ancients an accurfed death, as it deprived their bodies of the 
rites of Sepulture ; it is therefore no wonder that this kin 
of death was greatly dreaded, fince it barred their entrance in- 
to the happy regions of the dead for many hundreds of years. 


v. 397. (Such as was that, when fhow’rs cf jaw lins filed 
From congu’ring Troy around Achilles dead. )] 


Thefe words have relation to an Aétion, no where defciibed 
in the Ziad or Oday ffiy. When Achilles was fain by the trea- 
chery of Paris, the Trojans made a fally to gain his body, 
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All Greece had paid me folemn fun’rals then, 
And fpread my glory with the fons of men. 400 
A fhameful fate now hides my haplefs head, 
UOn-wept, un-noted, and for ever dead ! 

A mighty wave rufh’d o’er him as he fpoke, 
The Raft it cover’d, and the maft it broke ; 4.04. 
Swept from the deck, and from the rudder torn, 
Far on the {welling furge the chief was borne : 
While by the howling tempeft rent in twain 
Flew fail and fail-yards rattling o’er the main. 
Long prefs’d, he heav’d beneath the weighty. 

wave, | 

Clogg’d by the cumbrous veft Calypso gave.: 410 
At length emerging, from his noftrils wide 

And gufhing mouth, effus’d the briny tide, 

Fv’n then not mindlefs of his laft retreat, 

Fie feiz’d the Raft, and leapt into his feat, 414 
but [es carried it off upon his fhoulders. while Ajax pra- 
tected him with his fhield. “Ehe war of rcy is not the 
fubiest of the Jed, and therefore relatcs not the death of 
Achis; but, as Longinus remarks, he inferts many Actions 


iu the Odv/ey which are the fequel of the flory of the iad. 
This conduét has a very happy effect; he arcrandizes the 


character of Ud fis by thefe fhort hiftorics, and has found out 
the way to make him p: aiic himielt, witheut vanity. 
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Strong with the fear of death. The rolling flood. 

Now here, now there, impell’d the floating wood. 

As when a heap of gather’d thorns is caft 

Now to, now fro, before th’ autumnal blaft; 

Together clung, it rolls around the field ; 

So roll’d the Float, and fo its texture held: 420 

And now the fouth,and now the north, bear fway, 

And now the ceaft the foamy floods obey, 

And now the weft-wind whirls it o’er the fea. 
The wand’ring Chief, with toils on toils oppreft, 

Leucothea faw, and pity touch’d her breaft: 42% 


$- 424. Lhe wand ring Chief, with torls on toils oppref?, 
Leucothea faw, and pity toych'*d her breaf?.] 


It is not probable that U4fis could efcape fo great a danger 
by his own ftrength alone ; and therefore the Poet intreduces 
Leucothea to affift in his prefervation. But it may be afked, 
if this is not contradictory to the command of Jupiter in the 
keginning of the book ? U%/'s is there forbid all affiftance ei- 
ther from Men or Gods; whence then is it that Leuccthea 
preferves him? The former pzffage is to be underftood to im- 
ply an interdiction only of all afiftance, until Utes was fhip- 
wrecked; he was to fulfer, not to die: thus Pallas afterwards 
calms the ftorm ; fhe may be imagined to have a power over 
the winds, as fhe is the daughter of Jupiter, who denotes 
the Air, according to the obfervaiion of Enflathius : here Leu. 
cothea is very properly introduced to preferve Udjffes; fhe isa 
Sea-Goddefs, and had been a mortal, and therefore interctits 
herfelf in the caufe of a mortal. 
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€Herfelf a wortal once, of Cadmus’ ftrain, 
But now an azure fifter of the main} 
Swift as a Sea-mew {fpringing from the flood, 
All radiant on the Raft the Goddefs ftood : 
Then thus addrefs’d him. Thou, whom heav’n 
decrees 43° 

To Neptune's wrath, ftern Tyrant of the Seas, 
(Unequal conteft ;) not his rage and pow’r, 
Great as he is, fuch virtue fhall devour. 
What I fuggeft thy wifdom will perform ; 
Forfake thy float, and leave it to the ftorm; 435 
Strip off thy garments; iNeftune’s fury brave 
With naked ftrength, and plunge into the wave- 
To reach Phzacia all thy nerves extend, 
There Fate decrees thy miferies fhall end. 
This heav’nly Scarf beneath thy bofom bind, 440 
And live ; give all thy terrours to the wind. 

¥. 440. This heav’nly Scarf beneath thy bofom bind.) This 
paflage may feem extraordinary, and the Poet be thought to 
preferve U/yffes by incredible means. What virtue could there 
be in this Scarf againft the violence of ftorms? Euffathius 
very well anfwers this obje€tion. It is evident that the be- 


lief of the power of Amulets or Charms prevailed in the 
times af Hamner ; thus Moly is ufed by Ulyfes as a prefervative 
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Soon as thy arms the happy fhore fhall gain, 
Return the gift, and caft it in the main; 
Obferve my orders, and with heed obey, 

Caft it far off, and turn thy eyes away. 445 
With that, her hand the facred veil beítows, 
Then down the deeps fhe div’d from whence fhe 

rofe; 
A moment fnatch’d the fhining form away, 
And all was cover’d with the curling fea. 449 
Struck with amaze, yet ftill to doubt inclin’d, 
Fie ftands fufpended, and explores his mind. 


againft Fafcination, and fome charm may be fuppofed to be 
implied in the Zone or Ceffus of Venus. Thus Uhbffes may be 
imagined to have worn a {carf, or cincture, as a prefervative 
againft the perils of the fea. They confecrated antiently Jz- 
tiva, as tablets, Sc. in the temples of their Gods: fo ULyffes, 
wearing a Zone confecrated to Leucothea, may be faid to re- 
ceive it from the hands of that Goddefs. Luflathius obferves, 
that Leucothea did not appear in the Form of a Bird, for then 
how fhould fhe fpeak, or how bring this cinéture or {fcarf ? 

he expreffion has relation only to the manner of her rifing 
put of the Sea, and defcending into it; the Action, not the. 
Perfon, is intended to be reprefented. “Thus Minerva is faid 
in the Odjffey, to fly away, tn os axdrue, not in the form, 
but with the Jwiftnefs of an Eagle. Moft of the tranflators 
have rendered this paflage ridiculoufly; they defcribe her in 
the real form of a fea-fowl, though fhe fpeaks, and gives her 
Scarf. So the verfion of Hobbs -` 


She fpoke, in figure of a Water-hen. 
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What íha Ido fF Unhappy me! who knows 
But other Gods intend me other woes? 

Whee'cr thou art, I {hall net blindly join 

Thy pieaded reafon, but contult with mine: Ass 
or {carce in ken appears that diftant Ifle 

Thy voice foretells me fhall conclude my toil. 
Thus then I judge; while yet the planks fuf- 


tain 


"T lre wild waves fury, here 1 fxd remain 


$. 454. — — — T [paill nət blindly join 
Thy pleaded reajoan — — —] 


Euflathius obferves, that this paflaze is a leflon to inftruét us, 
that fecond reflections are preferable to our firft thoughts ; 
and the Poet maintains the character of UAf/es by defcribing 
him thus doubtful and cautious. Eut is not U ffs too in 
credulous, who will not believe a Goddefs ? and difobedient 
to her, by not committing himfelf to the feas? Leucothea does 
not confine Usj/es to an immediate compliance with her in- 
junctions : fhe commands him to forfake the Raft, but leaves 
the Time to his own difcretion: and UA/es might very juftly 
be fomewhat incredulous, when he knew thet Neptune was 
his enemy, and contriving his deftruétion. The doubts therc- 
fore of Uv //es are the doubts of a wife man: but then, is 
not Uses defcribed vith a greater degree of prudence, than 
the Go.ldefs ? She commands him to leave the Raft, he chufes 
to make ufe of it till he arrives nearer the fhores. Euffa- 
thins dircQly atcribes more witdom to UVhffès than to.Lencothea. 
Tiis may appear too partial; it is fuficient o obferve, that 
the command of Lenesthea wes general, and left the manner 
of ic to his own prudence. 
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But when their texture to the tempeft yields, 460 
I lanch advent’rous on the liguid fields, 
Join to the help of Gods the ftrength of man, 
And take this method, fince the beft I can. 
While thus his thoughts an anxious council 
hold, 
The raging God a wat’ry mountain roll?d; 465 
Like a black fheet the whelming billow fpread, 
Burft Q'er the float, and thunder’d on his head. 
Planks, Beams, dif-parted fly: the fcatter’d wood 
Rolls diverfe, and in fragments {trows the flood. 
So the rude Boreas, o'er the field new-fhorn, 470 
Toffes and drives the f{catter’d heaps of corn. 
And now a fingle beam the Chief beftrides ; 
There, pois’d a-while above the bounding tides, 
His limbs dif-cumbers of the clinging veft, 
And binds the facred cinéture round his breaft : 475 
Then prone on Ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch’d wide his eager arms, and fhot the feas 
along. 
All naked now, on heaving billows laid, 


Stern Neptune eyd him, and contemptuous faid : 
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Go, learn’d in woes, and other woeseflay! 480 
Go, wander helplefs on the wat’ry way: 
Thus, thus find out the deftin’d fhore, and then 
(If Jove ordains it) mix with happier men. 
Whate'er thy Fate, the ills our wrath could raife 
Shall Ia{t remember’d in thy beft of days. 485 

This faid, his fea-green fteeds divide the foam, 
And reach high Ægæ and the tow’ry dome. 

Now, {carce withdrawn the fierce Earth-fhak- 

ing pow’r, 

Joves daughter Pallas watch’d the fav’ring hour, 
Back to their caves fhe bade the winds to fly, 490 
And hufh’d the bluft’ring brethren of the fky. 
The drier blafts alone of Boreas fway, 
And bear him foft on broken waves away ; 
With gentle force impelling to that fhore, 
Where Fate has deftin’d he fhall toil no more. 495 
And now two nights, and now two days were paft, 
Since wide he wander'd on the wat’ry watte ; 

¥. 496. And nsw tws nights, and now tive days were paff.| It 
may be thought incredible that any perfon fhould be able 


to contend fo long with a violent ftorm, and at laft furvive 
it: it is allowed that this could fearce be done by the natu- 
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Heav’d on the furge with intermitting breath, 
And hourly panting in the arms of death. 

The third fair morn now blaz’d upon the miin; 
Then glaffy fmooth lay all the liquid plain, sor 
The winds were hufh’d, the billows fcarcely curl’ds 
And a dead filence ftill’d the wat’ry world. 
When lifted on a ridgy wave, he {pies 

The land at diftance, and with fharpen’d eyes. 505 
As pioys children joy with waft delight 


When a lov’d Sire revives before their fight, 


ral ftrength of Ul; fes; but the Poet has foftened the narra- 
tion, by afcribing his prefervation to the cinéture of Leuco- 
thea. The Poet likewife very judicioufly removes Neptune, 
that Uffes may not appear to be preferved againft the Power 
of that God; and to reconcile it intirely to credibility, he in- 
troduces Pallas, who calms the winds and compofes the 
waves, to make way for his prefervation. 

x. 506. As pious children joy with vas? delight.J] This is a 
very beautiful comparifom, and weli adapted to the occation. 
We miftake the intention of it, as E£u/fathius -obferves, if we 
imagine that Homer intended to compare the perfon of UA/es 
to thefe children: itis introduced folely to exprefs the joy 
which he conceives at the fight of land: if we look upon it 
in any other view, the refernblance is loft; for the children 
fuffer not themfelvcs, but Uisf/’s is in the utmof diftrets. 
Thefe images drawn from conimon life are particularly af- 
fecting ; they have relation to every man, as every man may 
pofibly be in fuch circumftances: other images may be more 
noble, and yet lefs pleafing: they may raife our admiration, 
but thefe engage our affeétions. 
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{Who ling’ring long has call'd on death in vain, 
Fixt by fome Dæmon to the bed of pain, 

“Till heav’n by miracle his life reftore) 510 
So joys Uses at the appearing fhore ;. 

And fees (and labours onward as he fees) 

The rifing forefts, and the tufted trees: 

And now, as near approaching as the found 

Of human voice the liftning ear may wound, 515 


Amidit the rocks he hears a hollow roar 
Of murm’‘ring furges breaking on the fhore : 


2- 509. Fixt by fime Demon to the bed of pain.] It was a 
prevailing opinion among the Ancients, that the Gods were 
the authors of all difeafes incident to mankind. Hippocrates 
himfelf confeffes that he had found fome diftempers, in 
which the hand of the Gods was manifeft, Ser tì, as Dacier 
obfesves. In this place this aflertion has a peculiar beauty» 
it fhews that the malady was not contracted by any vice of the 
father, but inflicted by an evil Dæmon. Nothing is more 
evident, than that every perfon was fuppofed by the Ancients 
to have a good and a bad Dæmon attending him; what the 
Greeks culled a Dæmon, the Romans named a Genius. I confetis 
that this is no where directly affirmed in Homer, but as Plu- 
tarch obferves, it is plainly intimated. In the fecond book of 
the Jad the word is ufed both in a good and bad tenfe; when 
Ghffes addrefies himifelf to the Generals of the army, he fays 
Azxipóris, in the better fenfe; and immediately after he utes it 
to denote a cuward, 


. 5 > > 
Aion ateiuvas NTI. 


This is a ftrong evidence, that the notion ofa gocd and bad 
Damon was believed in the davs of omer 
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Nor peaceful port was there, nor winding bay, 
To fhield the veflel from the rolling fea, 

But clifts, and thaggy fhores,a dreadful fight! 520 
All-rough with rocks, with foamy billows white. 
Fear feiz’d his flacken’d limbs and beating heart; 
As thus he commun’d with his foul apart. 

Ah me! when o’era length of waters, toft, 
Thefe eyes at laft behold th’ unhop’d for coaft, 525 
INo port receives me from the angry main, 

But the loud deeps demand me back again. 
Above fharp rocks forbid accefs ; around 


Roar the wild waves ; beneath, 1s fea profound ! 


X. 524. Ab me! when cer a length cof waters tof?.| Ulyffes in 
this place calls as it were a council in his own breaft ; con- 
fiders his danger, and how to free himfelf from it. But it 
may be afked if it be probable that he fhould have Icifure for 
fuch a confultation, in the time of fuch imminent danger ? 
‘The antwer is, that nothing could be more happily imagined, 
to cxalt his character: he is drawn with a great prefence of 
mind, in the moft defperate circumftances : fear does not pre- 
vail over his reaion: his wiidom dictates the means of his 
prefervation ; and his bravery of fpirit fuprorts him tn the ac- 
complifhment of it. 

The Poet is alfo very judicious in the manazement of 
the fpeech : it is conciie, and therefore proper to the oc- 
cafion, there being no letfure for prolixity; every Image is 
drawn from the fituation of the place, and his prefent con- 
dition; he follows Nature, and Nature is the foundation of 
true Poetry. 
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No footing fure affords the faithlefs fand, 530 
To {tem too rapid, and too deep to ftand. 
If here I enter, my efforts are vain, 
Dafh'd on the cliffs, or heav’d into the main ; 
Or round the Hland if my courfe I bend, 
Where the ports open, or the fhores defcend, 535 
Back to the feas the rolling furge may fweep, 
And bury all my hopes beneath the deep. 
Or fome enormous whale the.God may fend, 
(For many fuch on Amphitrite attend) 
‘Too well the turns of mortal chance I know, 54.0 
And hate relentlefs of my heav’nly foe. 

While thus he thought, a monft’rous wave 

up-bore 
The Chief, and dafh’d him on the craggy fhore: 
‘Torn was his fkin, nor had the ribs been whole, 
But inftant Palas enter’d in his foul. 545 
Clofe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 
And {tuck adherent, and fufpended hung ; 
"Till the huge furge roll’d off: then, backward 
{weep 


The reftuent tides, and plunge him in the deep- 
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As when the Polypus, from forth his cave sso 
Torn with full force, reluétant beats the wave; 
His ragged claws are {tuck with {tones and fands: 
So the rough rock had fhageg’d UAfes’ hands. 


x. 550. As when the Polypus.] It is very furprifing to fee 
the prodigious variety with which Aozer enlivens his Poetry: 
he rifes or falls as his fubjects leads him, and finds allufions 
proper to reprefent an Hero in battle, or a perfon in cala- 
mity. We have here an inftance of it; he compares U4f/es 
to a Polypus ; the fimilitude is fuited to the element, and to 
the condition of the perfon. It is obfervable, that this is the 
Only full defcription of a perfon fhipwrecked in all his Poems: 
he therefore gives a loofe to his imagination, and enlarges 
upon it very copioufly. ‘There appears a furprifing fertility 
of invention through the whole of it: in what a variety of 
attitudes is Uly/fes drawn, during the {torm, and at his efcape 
from it? His foliloquies in the turns of his condition, while 
he is fometimes almoft out of datiger, and then again in- 
volved in new difficulties, engage our hopes and fears. He 
ennobles the whole by his machinery, and Nepiune, Pallas 
and Leucothea intere{t themfelves in his fafety or deftru€tion. 
He has likewife chofen the moft proper occafion for a copious 
defcription; there is leifure for it. The prcepofition of the 
Poem requires him to defcribe a man of fufterings in the 
perfon of Ulyffes: he therefore no fooner introduces him, but 
he throws him into the utmoft calamities, and defc:ibcs them 
largely, to fhew at once the gteatneS of his diftrefs, and his 
wifdom and patience under it. In what are the fuftcrings 
of Æneas in Virgil comparable to thefe of UAffes 2 Æneas fut- 
fers little perfonally in comparifon of U4ffes, his incidents 
have lefs variety, and confequently lefs beauty. Mermer draws 
his Images from Nature, but embellifhes thofe [mages with 
the utmoft Art, and fruitfulnefs of invention 
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And now had perifh’d, whelm’d beneath the main, 
Th’ unhappy man; ev’n Fate had been in vain : 
But all-fubduing Palas lent her pow’r, 556 
And prudence fav’d him in the needful hour. 
Beyond the beating furge his courfe he bore, 
(A wider circle, but in fight of fhore) 
With longing eyes, obferving, to furvey 560 
Some fmooth afcent, or fafe-fequefter’d bay. 
Between the parting rocks at length he fpy’d 
A falling ftream with gentler waters glide ; 
Where to the feas the fhelving fhore declin’d, 
And form’'d a bay, impervious tothe wind. 565 
To this calm port the glad U/y/es preft, 
And haild the river, and its God addreft. 

NV hce’er thou art, before whofe ftream unknown 
I bend, a fuppliant at thy wat’ry throne, 
Hear, azure King! nor let me fly in vait 570 
To thee from Nefr‘une and the raging main. 
Efeav’n hears and pities haplefs men like me, 
For facred ev’n to Gods is Mifery : 


X. 572. For facred evn to Gods is Mifery.] This ex- 


TA Usa ey eee 
preffion is bold, yet reconcileable to truth: Heaven in 


reality has regard to the mifery and affliction of gooż 
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Let then thy waters give the weary reft, 

And fave a fuppliant, and a man diftreft. 575 
He pray’d,and ftraight the gentle {tream fubfides, 

Detains the rufhing current of his tides, 

Before the wand’rer fmooths the wat’ry way, 

And foft receives him from the rolling fea. 

‘That moment, fainting as he touch’d the fhore, 580 

He dropt his finewy arms: his knees no more 


men, and at laft delivers them from it. Res ef? facra mi- 
Jer, as Dacer obferves; and Seneca, in his Differtation on 
Providence, {peaks to this purpofe, Ecce /peffaculum .dignum 
ad quod refpictat, intentus operi fuo, Deus! Ecce par Dea 
dignum, vir fortis cum mala fortuna compofitus! Mifery is not 
always a punifhment, but fometimes a trial: this is agree- 
able to true Theology. 

+. 578. Before the wand’rer fmooths the wat’ry way.] Such 
paflages as thefe are bold yet beautiful. Poetry animates 
every thing, and turns Rivers into Gods. But what occafion 
is there for the intervention of this River-God to fmooth 
the waters, when Pallas had already compofed both the feas 
and the ftorms?’ ‘The words in the original folve the ob- 
jection, wedeSs 33 of awoince yarn»; or fmoothed the way before 
bim, that is, his own current: the actions therefore are dif- 
ferent ; Pallas gives a general calmnefs to the Sea, the Ri- 
ver-God to his own current. 

3%. 581. He dropt his finewy arms: his knees no more 

Perform’d their office.] 

Euftathius appears to me to give this paflage a very forced in- 
terpretation ; he imagines that the Poet, by faying that 
Ulyffes bent his knees and arms, {poke philofophically, and 
intended to exprefs that he contracted his limbs, that 
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Perform’d their office, or his weight upheld : 
His fwol’n heart heav’d ; his bloated body {well’d: 
From mouth and nofe the briny tarrent ran ; 
And loft in laffitude lay all the man, 585 
Depriv'd of voice, of motion, and of breath ; 
The foul fcarce waking, in the arms of death. 
Soon as warm life its wonted office found, 
"The mindful! chief Lexzcorhea’s fcarf unbound; 
Obfervant of her word, he turn’d afide 59° 
His head, and caft it on the rolling tide, 
Behind him far, upon the purple waves 
The waters waft it, and the nymph receives. 
Now parting from the f{tream, Uh fjes found } 
A moliy bank with pliant rufhes crown’d ; 595 
The bank he prefs’d, and gently kifs’d the 
ground; J 
had been fatigued with the long extenfion in fwimming, by 
a voluntary remifiion; left they fhould grow ftiff, and lofe 
their natural faculty. But this is an impoffibility : how 
could this be donc, when he is fpeechlefs, fainting, with- 
out pulfe and refpiration? Undoubtedly Homer, as Dacter 
obferve>, méans by the expreffion of tap bs yivara > xřeaç, 
no more than that his limbs failed him, or he fainted. 
If the Action was voluntary, it implies that he intended to 


refrefh them, for yor xéunlev is generally ufed in that fenfe 
by Homer; if involuntary, it fignifies he fainted. 
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Where on the flow’ry herb as foft he lay, 
Thus to his foul the Sage began to fay. 

What will ye next ordain, ye Pow’rs on 

high ! 

And yet, ah yet, what fates are we to try? 6co 
Herce by the {tream, if I the night out-wear, 
Thus fpent already, how fhall nature bear 
The dews defcending, and noéturnal air; 
Or chilly vapours, breathing from the flood 
When Morning rifes? If I take the wood, 605 


And in thick fhelter of innum’rous boughs 





Enjoy the comfort gentle fleep allows ; 
Tho’ fene’d from cold, and tho’ my toil be paft, 
What favage beafts may wander in the waite? 
Perhaps I yet may fall a bloody prey 610 
To prowling bears, or lions in the way. 

Thus long debating in himfelf he ftood : 
At length he took the paflage to the Wood, 
Whofe fhady horrours on a rifing brow 614 
Wav'd high, and frown'd upon the ftream below. 
There grew two Olives, clofeft of the grove, 
With roots intwin'’d, and branches interwove, 
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Alike their leaves, but not alike they {mil'd 


With fifter-fruits ; one fertile, one was wild. 
Nor here the fun’s meridian rays had pow’r, 620 
Wor wind fharp piercing, nor the rufhing fhow’r; 
The verdant arch fo clofe its texture kept : 
Feneath this covert, great UsAfes crept. 

Of gather’d leaves an ample bed he made, 624 
(Thick ftrown by tempeft thro’ the bow’ry fhade) 
Where three at leaft might winter's cold defy, 
Tho’ Bereas rag’d along th’ inclement fky. 

This ftore, with joy the patient Hero found, 
And funk amidft ’em, heap’d the leaves around. 
As fome poor peafant, fated to refide 630 
Remote from neighbours in a foreft wide, 


X. 630. As Jome poor peafant, fated to rcfide 
Reinote from neighbours. ] 


flom:r is very happy in giving dignity to low Images. What 
can be more unpromifing than this comparifon, and what 
more fuccefsfully executed? Ufs, in whom remains as it 
were but a fpark of lite, the vital heat being extinguifhed by 
the fhipwreck, is very juftly compared to a brand, that re- 
tains only fome fmal]l remains of fire; the leaves that cover 
Ulffes, are reprefented by the embers, and the prefervation 
of the fire all night, paints the revival of his fpirits by the 
repofe of the night; the expreffion, 


— — — Fated to refide 
Remote from ncighbours, 
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Studious to fave what human wants require, 

In embers heap’d, preferves the feeds of fire = 
Hid in dry foliage thus Uffes lies, 

Till Pallas pour’d foft flumbers on his eyes; 635 
And golden dreams (the gift of fweet repofe) 
Lulld all his cares, and banifh’d all his woes. 


is not added in vain; it gives, as Exu/ffathius further obferves, 
an air of credibility to the allufion, as if it had really been 
drawn from fome particular obfervation ; a perfon that lives in 
a defart being obliged to fuch circumftantial cares, where it 
is impoffible to have a fupply, for want of neighbours. Ha- 
ger literally calls thefe remains the feeds of fire; @fchylus im 
his Prometheus calls a fpark of fire eves wnyw, or a fountain 
of fire; lefs happily in my judgment, the ideas of fire and wa- 
ter being contradictory. | 

Lhe Conclufion.] “This book begins with the feventh days 
and comprehends the fpace of twenty-five days; the firft of 
which is taken up in the meflage of A@ercury, and interview 
between Calypfo and Uh ffes; the four following in the build- 
ing of the veffel ; eighteen before the ftorm, and two after it. 


So that one and thirty days are compleated, fince the opening 
of the Poem. i 
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paras appearing in a dream to Nauficaa, (the daugh. 
ter of Alcinous King of Phæacia) commands ber to 
defcend to the river, and wafa the robes of State, in pre- 
paration to ber nuptials. Nauficaa goes with ber Hand- 
maids to the river; where, while the garments are fpread 
on the bank, they divert themfelves in fports. Their Voices 
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is by ber relieved and clothed, and receives directions in what 
manner to apply to the King and Queen of the Tand. 
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HILE thus the weary Wand’rer funk to 


\ V reít, 


And peaceful flumbers calm’d his anxious breafts; 
‘The Martial Maid from heav’n’s aerial height 
Swift to Phzeacia wing’d her rapid flight. 

In elder times the foft Peactan train 5 


In eafe poficft the wide Hyperiaz plain ; 





"Till the Cyclepean race in arms arofe, 


A lawlefs nation of gigantick foes : 
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Then great Naufthous from Hyperta far, 
Thro’ feas retreating from the found of war, 10 
"Khe recreant nation to fair Scheria led, 


Where never fcience rear’d her laurel’d head: 


w. 12. Where never feience reard her laurel’d Fead.) The 
Pheacians having a great fhare in the fucceeding parts of the 
Odyffey, it may not be improper to enlarge upon their cha- 
racter. omer has here defcribed them very diftin@lly: he is 
to make ufe of the Pheacians to convey. Ulyffes to his country, 
he therefore by this fhort character, gives the Reader fuch an 
Image of them, that he is not furprifed at their credulity and 
fimplicity, in believing all thofe fabulous recitals which Us /fes 
makes in the Progrefs of the Poem. ‘The place likewife in 
which he defcribes them is well chofen; it is before they en- 
ter upon Action, and by this method we know what to ex- 
pect from them, and fee how every action is naturally fuited 
to their character. % y 

Boffz obferves that the Poet has inferted this verfe with great 
judgment: Udfes, fays he, knew that the Pheacians were 
fimple and credulous; and that they had all the qualities of a 
lazy people, who admire nothing fo much as romantick ad- 
ventures: he therefore pleafes them by recitals fuited to their 
own humour: but even here the Poet is not unmindful of his 
more underftanding Readers ; and the truth intended to be 
taught by way of moral is, that a foft and effeminate life 
breaks the fpirit, and renders it incapable of manly fentiments 
or actions. 

Plutarch feems to underftand this verfe in a different man- 
mer; he quotes it in his Differtation upon Banifhment, (to fhew 
that Naufithous made his people happy though he left his own 
country, and fettled them far from the commerce of mankind, 
ies arðar aAPnséwr,) without any particular view to the Phea- 
cians; which was undoubtedly intended by Homer, thofe words 
being a kind of a Preface to their general character. 
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There, round his tribes a {ftrength of wall he rais’d; 
To heav’n the glitt’ring domes and temples blaz’d : 


Juít to his realms, he parted grounds from 


grounds, Is 
And fhar’d the lands, and gave the lands their 
bounds. 


Wow in the filent grave the Monarch lay, 
And wife A/cinous held the regal fway. 
To his high palace thro’ the fields of air 
The Goddefs fhot; Uffes was her care. 20 
There as the night in filence roll’d away, 
A heav’n of charms divine Nazficaa lay : 
Thro’ the thick gloom the fhining portals blaze ; 
Two nymphs the portals guard, each nymph a 
Grace. 


This Phzacia of the ancients is the Ifland now called Corfe.’ 
The Inhabitants of it were a Colony of the Alypertans: Eufia- 
thins remarks, that it has been a queftion whether Alyperia 
were a City or an Ifland; he judges it to be a City: it was 
infefted by the Cyclops; but they had no fhipping, as appears 
from the ninth of the Oay/ffey, and confequently if it had been 
an Ifland, they could not have molefted the Pheacians; he 
therefore concludes it to bea City, aitcrwards called Camarina 
in Srerly. . 

Mr. Rarnves has here added a verfe that is not to be found in 
any other edition; and i have rendered it in the tranflation. 

X. 24. Lavo uystls the portals guard, each nyn:th a Grace. 
The Poct, as Lu/fathius obferves, celebrates the beauty of 
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Light as the viewlefs air, the Warriour-Maid 25 
Glides thro’ the valves, and hovers round her head ; 
A fav’rite virgin’s blooming form fhe took, 
From Dymas {fprung, and thus the vifion fpoke : 
Oh indolent! to wafte thy hours away! 

And fleep’f{t thou carelefs of the bridal day ? 
Thy fpoufal ornament negleéted lies ; 

Arife, prepare the bridal train, arife! 


30° 


thefe two attending Virgins to raife their charaéters, that they 
may not be efteemed common fervantss; or the Poet thought- 
extravagant, when he compares Nauficaa and her damfels to 
Diana and her nymphs. 

The judgment with which he introduces the vifion is re— 
markable : in the Jiad, when he jis to give an air of impor- 
tance to his vilion, he clothes it in the likenefs of Ne/ffor, the 
wifeft perfon of the Army; a man of lefs confideration had 
been unfuitable to the greatnefs gf the occafion, which was 
to perfuade Kings and Heroes. Here the Poet fends a vifion 
to a young Lady, under the refemblance of a young Lady: 
he adapts the circumftances to the perfon, and defcribes the 
whole with am agreeable propriety. Euffathius. 


F- 31. The fpoufal ornament necleScd lies ; 
Arife, prepare the bridal train Bi 


Here is a remarkable cuftom of Antiquity. Eu/ffathius ob- 
ferves, that it was ufual for the bride to give changes of drefs 
to the friends of the bridegroom at the celebration of the mar- 
riage, and Homer directly affirms it. Dacier quotes a paflage 
in Judges concerning Samp/fon’s giving changes of garments at 
his marriage feaft, as an inftance of the like cuftom amongit 
the //raelites; but I believe, if there was fuch a cuftom at All 
among{t them, it is not cvident from the paflage alledged 7 
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A juft applaufe the cares of drefs impart, 
And give {oft tranfport to a parent's heart. 


nothing is plainer, than that Samtfon had not given the gar- 
ments, if his riddle had not been expounded: nay, inftead of 
giving, he himfelf had received them, if it had not been in- 
terpreted. I am rather of opinion that what is faid of Earp- 
fon, has relation to another cuftom amonit the Ancients, of 
propofing an /Enigma at feftivals, and adjudging a reward to 
him that folved it. T hefe the Greef#s called rées (ramli; z 
griphos convivales; Athenzus has a long differtation about this 
practice in his tenth book, and gives a number of inftances of 
the Ænigmatical propofitions in ufe at Athens, and of the for- 
feitures amd rewards upon the folution, and non-folution of 
them; and £u/fathius in the tenth book of the Odr/fiy comes 
into the fame opinion. So that if it was a cuftom amongtt 
the /raclites as well as Greeks, to give garments, (as it appears 
to be to give other gifts) this paflage is no inftance of it: it 
is indeed a proof that the Avvéreu:s as well as Grecs had a cuf- 
tom of entertaining themfelves at their feftivals, with thefe 
griphi convivaies: I therefore believe that thefe changes of 
garments were no more than rewards or forfeits, according 
to the fuccefs of the interpretation. 

X- 33- A juf applausje the cares cf drefs impart.] It is very 
probable that Qyzinti/ian had this verfe in his view when he 
wrote Cultus magnificus addit hominibus, ut Graeco verfu te/latum 
cf}, authoritatem. His words are almoft a tranflation of it. 


> # ? r > z > © e 
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What I would chiefly obierve, is, the propriety with which 

this commendation of drefs is introduced ; it is put into the 

mouth of a young Lady (for fo Palias appears to be) to whofe 

character it is fuitable to delight in Ornainent. It likewife 

agrees very well with the detcription of the Phaaciens, whofe 

chicf happinefs confitted in dancing, diefiing, finging, <e. 
VO Le Lbs is 
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Tfafte, to the limpid ftream dircét thy way, 


s p 
o a 


When the gay morn unveils her fimiling ray : 
Eiaite to the ftream! companion of thy care, 


Lo, I thy fteps attend, thy labours fhare. 


Such a commendation of ornament would have been improper 
in the mouth of a Philofopher, but beautiful when fpoken by 
a young Lady to Naz/ficaa. 

¥. 35- Hafle, to the limpid fiream.] This paffage has not 
efcaped the raijlery of the Criticks ; Homer, fay they, brings 
the Goddefs of Wifdom down from heaven, only to advife 
iNauficaa to make hafte to wafh her cloaths again{t her wed- 
ding: what neceffity is there for a conduét fo+extraordinary 
upon fo trivial an occafion? £u/athius fufficiently anfwers the 
objection, by obferving that the Poet very naturally brings 
about the fafety of UA/es by it; the a&tion of the wafhing is 
the means, the protcction of U/;//és the end of the defcent of 
that Goddefs; fo that fhe is not introduced lightly, or with- 
out contributing to an important action: and it muft.be al- 
lowed, that the means made ufe of are very natural; they 
grow out ot the occafion, and at once give the fable a poeti- 
cal turn, and an air of probability. 

It has been further objeéted, that the Poet gives an un- 
worthy employment to Naxficaa, the daughter of a King 5 
but fuch Criticks form their idea of ancient from modern 
ereatnefs : it would be now a meannefs to defcribe a perfon 
of Quality thus cmployed, becaufe cuftom has made it the 
work of perfons of low condition: it would now be thought 
Jifhhonourable for a Lady of high ftation to attend the flocks; 
yet we find in the moft ancient hiftory extant, that the daugh- 
ters Of Laban and “Fetliro, perfons of power and diftinétion, 
were fo employed, without any difhonour to their quality. 
In fhort, thefe pellages are to be looked upon as exaét pic- 


tures of the old World, and confequently as valuable remains 
ef Antiquity. 
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Virgin awake! the marriage-hour is nigh, 

See! from their thrones thy kindred monarchs 
figh ! 4° 

‘The royal car at early dawn obtain, 

And order mules abedient to the rein; 

For rough the way, and diftant rolls the wave, 

Where their fair vefts Phcactan virgins lave. 

In pomp ride forth; for pomp becomes the Great, 


And Majefty derives a grace from State. 49 


$. 41. The royal car obtain.) It would have been an im- 
propriety to have to have rendered &pefer by the word chariot ; 
FZlomer feems induftrioufly to avoid «fue, but conftantly ufes 
anxnm, or auakx; this car was drawn by mules; whereas, ob- 
ferves Ex/iathius, the chariot or pæ was proper only for horfes. 
The word Car takes in the Idea of any other vehicle, as well 
as of a Chariot. 

This paflage has undergone a very fevere cenfurce, as mean 
and ridiculous, chiefly from the expreffions to her father af- 
terwards, i }xAny, eixexrov: which being rendered, sigh, and 
round, difgrace the Author: no perfon, I believe, would afk 
a father to lend his high and round Car; nor has Homer taid 
it: Eruftatbhius obferves, that eéxcxaS is the fame as sötpoxos, xv x?.c6 
Adyorlzs of tTeex08, or Wheels 3; and that wweflectoc, IS TÒ teremeiceerce Tia- 
yury wrarOicy Tw HE, Or the quadrangular body of the Car that 
refts upon the axle of it; this fully anfwers the Critici{m. 
Nauficaa defcribes the Car fo particularly, to diftinguifh it from 
a Chariot, which had been improper for her purpofe: the 
other part of the objection, concerning the roundnefs of the 
Car, is a miftake in the Critick; the word having relation to 
the wheels, and not to the body of it, which, as £:@athins 
obferves, was quadring dar. 

cs, 
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Then to the Palaces of heav’n fhe fails, 
Incumbent on the wings of wafting gales : 
The feat of Gods ; the regions mild of peace, 
Full joy, and calm Eternity of eafe. 5° 
‘There no rude winds prefume to fhake the fkies, 


No rains defcend, no {nowy vapours rife ; 
But on immortal thrones the bleft repofe : 
The firmament with living fplendours glows. 
Hither the Goddefs wing’d th’ aerial way, gc 
Thro’ heav’n’s eternal gates that blaz’d with 
day. 

Now from her rofy car Aurora fhed 

The dawn, and all the orient flam’d with red. 


X. 47- Then to the Palaces of heav’n fhe fails.| Lucretius has 
copied this fine paflage, and equalled, if not furpaffed the 
original. 

<< Apparet Divim numen, fedefque quictz, 

és uas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
<< Afpergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 

s Cana cadens violat: femperque innubilus æther 

% Integit, & largé diffufo lumine ridet.” 


‘The picture is the fame in both Authors, but the colouring 
in my opinion is lefs beautiful in Hemer than Lucretius: the 
three laft lines in particular are fuller of ornament, and the 
very veríes have an air of the fercnity they were intended to 
paint, 
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Uprofe the virgin with the morning light, 


Obedient to the vifion of the night. 60 
The Queen fhe fought: the Queen her hours 
beftow’d 


In curious works; the whirling fpindle glow’d 
With crimfon threads, while bufy damfels cull 
The {nowy fleece, or twift the purpled wool. 
Meanwhile Phezacia’s peers in council fat ; 65 
From his high dome the King defcends in 
{tate, 
Then with a filial awe the Royal maid 
Approach’d him paffing, and fubmiffive faid, 
Will my dread Sire his ear regardful deign, 
And may his child the royal car obtain? 
Say, with thy garments fhall I bend my way, 
Where thro’ the vales the mazy waters ftray ? 


7O 


wy. 61. — — — the Queen her hours beftow’d 


din curious works —] 


This is another image of ancient lifé: we fee a Qucen amidft 
her attendants at work at the dawn of day: de note furrexit, 
E&F digiti ejus apprehenderant fufim. This is a practice as con- 
trary to the manners of our ages, as the other of wafhing the 
robes: it is the more remarkable in this Queen, becaufe fhe 
lived amongft an idle effeminate people, that loved nothing 
but pleafures. Dacier. 


E 3 
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A dignity of drefs adorns the Great, 
And Kings draw luftre from the robe of State. 
Tive fons thou haft; three wait the bridal day, 75 
And fpotlefs robes become the young and gay: 
So when with praife amid the dance they fhine, 
By thefe my cares adorn’d, that praife is mine. 
Thus {he : but bluthes ill-reftrain’d betray 
Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day: So 
The confcieus Sire the dawning bluth furvey’d, 
And ímiling thus befpoke the blooming maid. 
Moy child, my darling joy, the car receive ; 
That, and whate’er our daughter afks, we give. 
Swift at the royal nod th’ attending train 85 
The car prepare, the mules inceflant rein. 
The blooming virgin with difpatchful cares 


Tunicks, and ftoles, and robes imperial. bears. 


w. SS. LTunicks, and ftales, and robes imperial bears.] It is 
not without reafon that the Poet defcribes Nan/ficaa carrying 
the whole wardrobe cf the ‘mily to the river: he inferts 
thefe circumftances fe particularly, that ihe may be able to 
clothe Uys in the fequel of the ftory: he further obferves 
the rmodefty and fimplicity of thofe early times, when the 
whole drefs of a King and his family (who rcigned over a 
people that deli,hted in drefs) is without gold: for we fee 
Naufiera caiits with her all the habits that were ufed at the 
greatett folemmnities ; which had they 


y been wrought with gold 
~ 1 + -* ’ L 7 => 
could not have been waihcd. Lustathins, 
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The Queen, affiduocus, to her train affigns 
The fumptuous viands, and the flav’rous wines. 
The train prepare a cruife of curious mould, o1 
A cruife of fragrance, form’d of burnifh’d_gold ; 
Odour divine! whofe foft refrefhing {treams 
Sleck the fmooth fkin, and fcent the mowy limbs. 
Now mounting the gay feat, the filken reins 95 
Shine in her hand: along the founding plains 
Swift fly the mules: nor rode the nymph alone ; 
Around, a bevy of bright damfels fhone. 


X. 95- Now mounting the gay feat, &c.] This Image of 
Nauficaa riding in her Car to the river, has exercifed the pen- 
cils of excellent Painters. Paufanias in his fifth book, which 
is the firft of the Eliacks, fpeaks of a picture of two Virgins 
drawn by Mules, of which the one guides the reins, the other 
has her head covered with a veil: it is believed that it repre- 
fents Naxwficaa, the daughter of A/cinous, going with one of 
her virgins to the river. The words of Panfanias have caufed 
{fome doubt with relation to the picture; he fays, is? ñpiósws, OF 
upon Adules, but Homer defcribes her upon a Car; how then 
can Nazficaz be intended by the Painter? But Romulus Ama- 
jzus, who comments upon Panfanias, tolves the difficulty, 
by obferving that im jud:av does not fignify upon Mules, but 
a Car drawn by Mules, by a figure frequent in all Authors. 
Pliny is alfo thus to be underftood in his thirty-fifth beok 5 
Protogenes the Rhodian painted at Athens, Paralus, and like- 
wife Femionida, who is faid to reprefent Nauficaa ; Hemicnida 
is ufed (as Hermolaus Barbarus obferves upon that paflage) as 
aterm of art to exprefs a Virgin riding upon, or more pro- 
perly drawn by Mules, or int huius. Spondanns. 


ES ab. 
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They feek the cifterns where Pheacian dames 
Wath their fair garments in the limpid ftreams ; 
Where gathering into depth from falling rills; ror 
The lucid wave a fpacious bafon fills. 


X- 101. Where gathering into depth from falling rills, 
The lucid wave a {pacious bafon fills.} 


It is evident, that the Antients had bafans, or cifterns, con- 
finually fupplied by the rivers for this bufinefs of wafhing 3 
they were called, -obferves Euffathius, wavroi, or RéOps; and 
were fometimes made of marble, other times of wood. “Thus 
in the Med, book twenty-two, 


Each gufhing fount a marble ciftern fills, 
Whofe polifh’d bed receives the falling rills, 
Where Trojan dames, ere yet alarm’d by Greece, 
W afh’d their fair garments in the days of peace. 


The manner of wafhing was different from what is now in 
uf=: they trod them with their feet, ZreiCor, ërpiCov Toig woot. 
Eaflath iu: 

It may be thcught that thefe cuftoms are of fmall impor- 
t-nce, and of Httle concern to the prefent ages: it is true., 
but Time hes ftamped a value -upon them: like ancient me- 
dals, their inttinfick worth may be fmall, but yet they are 
valuabl=, becaufe imagcs of Antiquity. 

Plutarch in his Sympcfacks propofes this queftion, Why Nau- 
JSicaa w2tes in the river, rather than the fea, though it was 
more nigh, more hot, and confequently more fit for the pur- 
pofe than the river? ZLheon anfwers from Ariftotl:, that the fea- 
water has many grofs, rough and earthy particles in it, as 
appears from its faltnefs, whereas frefh water is more pure and 
unmixt, and confequently more fubtle and penetrating, and 
fitier for ufe in wafhing. Themiftocles diflikes this reafon, and 
afErms that fea-water being morc rouch and earthy than that 
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The mules unharnefs’d range befide the main, 
Or crop the verdant herbage of the plain. 

Then emulous the royal robes they lave, 105 
And plunge the veftures in the cleanfing wave, 
(The veftures cleans’d o’erfpread the fhelly fand, 
Their {nowy luftre whitens all the ftrand :) 
Then with a fhort répaft relieve their toil, 

And o’er their limbs diffufe ambrofial oil; 3110 
And while the robes imbibe the folar ray, 
O’er the green mead the fporting virgins play : 
(Their fhining veils unbound.) Along the {fkies 
Toft, and retoft, the ball inceffant flies. 
They fport, they feaft; Naufcea lifts her 
voice, Ire 
And warbling fweet, makes earth and heav’n 
rejoice. 
of rivers, is therefore the moft proper, for its cleanfing qua- 
lity ; this appears from obfervation, for in wafhing, -afhes, or 
fome fuch fubftance are thrown into the frefh water to make 
it effectual, for thofe particles open the pores, and conduce 
to the effect of cleanfing. “The true reafon then is, that 
there is an unctuous nature in fea-water (and Ariftotle còn- 
fefies all falt to be unctuous) which hinders it from cleanfing : 
whereas river-water is pure, Icfs mixt, and confequently more 


fubtle and penetrating, and being free from all oily fubftance, 
is preferable and more effectual than fea-water. 
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As when o’er Erymanth Diana roves, 


Or wide Täygetus refounding groves ; 


9.117. As when oer Erymanth Diana roves.) This is a 
very beautiful comparifon, (and whenever I fay any thing in 
commendation of Homer, I would always be underftood to 


mean the original.) Virgil was fenfible of it, and inferted it 
im his Poem. 


ae 


Qualis in Eurote ripis, aut per juga Cynthi, 

Exercet Diana choros ; quam mille fecutz 

Hiric atque hinc glomerantur Oreades : illa pharetram 
Fert humero, gradienfque deas fupereminet omnes: 
Latonæ tacitum pertentat gaudia pectus.” 


It has given occafion for various Criticifms, with relation to 
the beauty of the two Authors. I will lay before the Reader 
what is faid in behalf of Herner in Aulus Gellius, and the an- 
fwer by Sca.iger. 

Gellius writes, that it was the opinion of Valerius Probus, 
that no paflage has been more unhappily copied by Virgil 
than this comparifon. Homer very beautifully compares Naz- 
ficaa, a Virgin, fporting with her damfels in a folitary place, 
to Diana, a virgin Goddefs, takin her diverfion in a foreft, 
in hunting with her rural Nymphs. Whereas Dido, a wi- 
dow, is drawn by Virgil in the midft of a city, walking 
gravely with the Y%jrian Princes, In/lans operi; regnifque futu- 
vis; a circumftance that bears not the leaft refemblance to 
the fports of the Goddefs. Homer reprefents Diana with her 
quiver at her fhoulder, but at the fame time he defcribes her as 
an huntrefs: Virgi/ gives her a quiver, but mentions nothing of 
her as an huntrefs, and confequently lays a needlefs burthen 
upon her fhoulder. Homer excellently paints the fulnefs of 
joy which Latonea felt at the fight of her daughter, yilnG: di <i 
Fræ Arla; Mirgi/ falls infinitely fhort of it in the word perten- 
tant, which fignifies a light yoy that finks not deep into the 


heart. Laftly, Virgil has omitted the ftrongeft point and very 
flower of the comparifon, 
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A filvan train the huntrefs Queen furrounds, 


Her rattling quiver from her fhoulder founds: 120 


“Pea ò apliicm wiatias, KAA St TÈ wisn. 
It is the laft circumftance that compleats the comparifon, as it 
diftinguifhes Naxzficza from her attendants, for which very. 
purpofe the alluñon was introduced. 

Scaliger (who never deterts #77 gil in any difficulty) anfwers, 
that the perfons, not the places, are intended to be repre- 
fented by both Poets ; otherwite Horer himfelf is blameable, 
for Naufiaa is not fporting on a mountain but a plain, and 
has neither bow nor quiver like Diana. Neither is there any 
Weight in the objection concerning the gravity of the gait of 
Dido; for neither is Nauficaa defcribed in the act of hunting, 
but dancing: and as for the word pertentant, it is a metaphor 
taken from muticians and mufical inftruments: it denotes a 
{trong degree of joy, per bears an intenfive fenfe, and takes 
in the perfection of joy. As to the quiver, it was an enfign 
of the Goddefs, as “AgltigércES- was of Apəllo, and is applied to 
her upon all occafions indifferently, not only by Virgil, but 
more frequently by Homer. Laftly, dix © aghien, Sc. is fu- 
perfluous; for the joy of Latona compleats the whole, and 
Former has already faid yéynð: Jè ti Seta Anth. 

But ftill it muft be allowed, that there is a greater corre- 
{pondence to the fubicét intended to be illuftrated, in Homer 
than in rgi. Diana fports, fo does Neavficaa; Diana isa 
Virgin, fo is Naxfcaa: Diana is amongft her virgin Nymphs, 
Narficaa among her virgin attendants:; whereas, in all. thefe 
points, there is the ¢ereateft diffimilizude between Dido and 
Diana: and no one I believe, but Scaliger, can think the 
verfe above quoted fuperfluous ; which, indeed, is the beauty 
and pertecétion of the comparifon. There may, perhaps, be 
> more rational objection made againft this line in both 

7Octs. 


“© Latone tacitum pertentant gaudia peétus.” 
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Fierce in the fport, along the mountain’s brow 
Yhey bay the boar, or chafe the bounding roe: 
High o’er the lawn, with more majeftick pace, 
Above the nymphs fhe treads with ftately grace ; 
Diftinguifh’d excellence the Goddefs proves; 125 
Exults Latona, as the virgin moves. 
With equal grace Nauficaa trod the plain, 
And fhhone tran{cendent o’er the beauteous train. 
Meantime (the care and fav’rite of the fkies) 
Wrapt in embow’ring fhade, Usfes lies, 130 
His woes forgot! but Pallas now addreft 
To break the bands of all-compofing reft. 
Forth from her fnowy hand Nazficaa threw 
‘The various ball; the ball erroneous flew, 134 
This verfe has no relation to the principal fubject, the ex- 
pectation is fully fatisfied without it, and it alludes to nothing 


that either precedes or follows it, and confequently may be 
judged fuperfluous. 


¥. 133. Porth from her fnowy hand Nauficaa threw 
The various ball ] 


This Play with the Ball was called Gewis, and tperivde, by the 
Ancients; and from the fignification of the word, which is 
deception, we mzy learn the nature of the Play: the ball was 
thrown to fome one of the players unexpećtcdly, and he as 
unexpcétedly threw it to fome other of the company to catch, 
from which furprife upon one another it took the name ut 
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And fwam the ftream: loud fhrieks the virgin train, 
And the loud fhriek redoubles from the main. 
Wak’d by the fhrilling found, Uses rofe, 

And to the deaf woods wailing, breath’d his woes. 


¢wis. It was a fport much in ufe among the Ancients, both 
men and women, it caufed a variety of motions in throwing 
and running, and was therefore a very healthful exercife. 
The Lacedzmonians were remarkable for the ufe of it; A/exan- 
der the Great frequently exercifed at it; and Sophgcles wrote a 
Play, called Mavřáæs, or Lotrices; in which he reprefented 
Nau/ficaa {porting with her damfels at this play: it is not now 
extant. | ! 

Dionyfiderus gives us a various reading, inftead of (Yaiza» 
Emer zesnle, he writes it, @warAav imur, which the Latins render 
wao, and Suzdas countenances the alteration, for he writes 
that a damfel named Lariffa, as fhe fported at this play (miw, 
not CPaign) was drowned in the river Peneys. Ev ftathius- 

What I would further obferve is, the art of the Poet in 
carrying on the ftory: he proceeds from incident to incident 
very naturally, and makes the fports of thefe Virgins contri- 
bute to the principal defign of the Poem, and promote the re- 
eftablifhment of U/yffes, by difcovering him advantageoufly to 
the Pheaczans. He fo judicioufly interweaves thefe fports in- 
to the texture of the ftory, that there would be a chafm if théy 
were taken away; -and the fports of the Virgins are as much 
of a piece with the whole, as any of the labours of Uhffes. 

‘The Poet reaps a further advantage from this conduct: it 
beautifies and enlivens the Poem with a pleafant and enter- 
taining fcene, and relieves the Reader’s mind by taking it off 
from a continual reprefentation of horrour and fufferings in 
the ftory of U4jy/es: he himfelf feems here to take breath, and 
indulging his fancy, Jets it run out into feveral beautiful com- 
parifons, to prepare the Reader to hear with a better relifh 
the long detail of the calamities of his Hero, throuzh the fe- 
gucl of the Odyfey. 
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Ah me! on what inhofpitable coaft, 
On what new region is U/y/fes toft: — 14.0 
Pofieft by wild barbarians fierce in arms ; 


Or men, whofe bofom tender pity warms ? 


What founds are thefe that gather from the fhores: 
The voice of nymphs that haunt the filvan bow’rs, 
The fair-hair’d Dryads of the fhady wood; 145 
Or azure daughters of the filver flood ; 

Or human voice? but, iffuing from the fhades, 


Why ceafe I ftraight to learn what found invades? 


x. 139. Ab me! on what inhefpitable coaf?.] This folilo- 
quy is well adapted to the circumftances of UA/fes3; and fhort, 
as is requifite in all foliloguies. 

Virgil has imitated it, and Scaliger in general prefers the 
copy to the original. 


< Ut primum lux alma data eft, exire, locofque 
< Explorare novos, quas vento acceflerit oras : 


<¢ Qui teneant (nam inculta videt) hominefne, ferzene, 
< Quzrere conftituit” 





But it may perhaps be true, that Virgil here falls fhort of 
ffomer > there is not that harmony of numbers, that variety 
of circumftances and fentiments in the Latir, as appears in 
the Gr-ek Poet; and above all, the whole paflage has more 
force and energy by being put into the mouth of Ud/es, than 
when merely related by Virgil. 

Dacier obferves, that Abrabam makes the very fame reflec- 
tions as Ulyffes, upon his arrival at Gerar. Cegttawi mecum di- 
cens, forfitan non eft timor dorini in loco ifilo. Gen. xx. 11. Z 
thought, furely the fear of God is not in this place; which very 
well anfwers to xæ ogir 15 ir? Deudas. 
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Then, where the grove with leaves umbrage- 
ous bends ; 


With forceful ftrengtha branch the Hero rends; 1 50 
Around his loins the verdant cinéture {preads 


A wreathy foliage and concealing fhades. 


$. 151. Around his loins the verdant ciniure fpreads 
A wreathy foliage and concealing fhades. | 


This paffage has given great offence to the Criticks. The in- 
terview between Uhfes and Nauficaa, fays Rapin, outrages 
all the rules of deceney: fhe forgets her modefty, and be- 
trays her virtue, by giving too long an audience: fhe yields 
too much to his complaints, and indulges her curiofity too 
far at the fight of a perfon in fuch circumftances. But per- 
haps Rapin is too fevere ; Homer has guarded every circum- 
ftance with as much caution as if he had been aware of the 
objection : he covers his loins with a broad foliage, (for Eu- 
Stathius obferves, that mpb fignifies xadð©- wratic, or a broad 
branch) he makes U/yffes fpeak at a proper diitanmce, and in- 
troduces Adinmerva to encourage her virgin modefty. Is there 
here any outrage of decency? Befides, what takes off this 
objection of immodefty in Nauficaa, is, that the fight of a 
maked man was not unufual in thofe ages ; it was cuftomary 
for Virgins of the higheft quality to attend Heroes to the 
bath, and even to affift in bathing them, without any breach 
of modeíty 5; as is evident from the conduét of Polycafte in 
the conclufion of the third book of the Odvfey, who bathes 
and perfumes Telemachus. If this be true, the other objecti- 
ons of Rapin about her yielding too much to his complaints, 
fSc. are of no weight; but fo many teftimonies of her vir- 
tuous and compaffionate difpofition, which induces her to pity 
and relieve calamity. Yet it may feem that the other dam- 
fels had a different opinion of this interview, and that through 
modefty they ran away, while Nuuficaa alone talks with Udy 
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As when a lion in the midnight hours, 


Beat by rude blafts and wet with wint’ry fhow’rs, 


fes : but this only fhews, not that fhe had lefs modefty, but 
more prudence, than her retinue. "Che damicls fled not oft 
of modefty, but fear of an enemy: whereas Nauficaa wifely 
reflects that no fuch perfon could arrive there, the country 
being an Ifland ; and from his appearance, fhe rightly con- 
cluded him to bea man in calamity. “his Wifdom is the 
Pallas in the Allegory, which makes her to ftay when the 
other damfels fly for want of equal reflection. Adan: and Eve 
covered themifelves afier the {ame manner as Uh fjes. 

$. 153. As when a lion in the midnight hours.) This is a 
very noble comparifon, yct has not eicaped cenfure: it has 
been objected that it is improper for the occafion, as bear- 
ing images of too much terrour, only to fright a few timo- 
rous Virgins, and thatthe Poet is unfeatonably fublime. This 
is only true in Burleique Poetry, where the moft noble images 
are frequently aflembled to difgrace the fubjeét, and to fhew 
a ridiculous difproportion between the allufion and the prin- 
cipal fubject; but the fame reafon will not hold in Epick 
poetry, where the Poet raifes alow circumftance into dignity 
by a fublime comparifon. The fimile is not introduced merely 
to fhew the impreffion it made upon the Virgins, but paints 
Ufes himfelf in very ftrong colours : Uses is fatigued with 
the tempefts and waves ; the Lion with winds and ftorms; it 
is hunger that drives the Lion upon his prey; an equal ne- 
cefiity compels U/yffes to go down to the Virgins : the Lion 
is defcribed in all his terrours, Uyffes arms himfelf as going 
upon an unknown adventure; fo that the comparifon is very 
noble and very proper. This verfe in particular has fomething 
horrible in the very run of it. 


Lpsedurnr& Ò atrtacs Pam uexanwpivO AALT. 
Dionyfius Halicarnaffus in his obfervations upon the placing of 
words quotes it to this purpofe: when Homer, fays he, is to 
introduce a terrible or unufual Image, he reiects the more 
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Defcends terrifick from the mountain’s brow: 155 
With living flames his rolling eye-balls glow ; 
With confcious ftrength elate, he bends his wa 
Majeftically fierce, to feize his prey ; 
(The fteer or {tag :) or with keen hunger bold 
Springs o’er the fence, and diffipates the fold. 160 
No lefs a terrour, from the neighb’ring. groves 
(Rough from the toffing furge) U/4y/es moves ; 
Urg’d on by want, and recent from the ftorms ; 
The brackifh ooze his manly grace deforms. 
Wide o’er the fhore with many a piercing cry 165 
To rocks, to caves, the frighted virgins fly ; 
All but the N ymph: the nymph ftood fix’d 
alone, 


By Pallas arm’d with boldnefs not her own. 


flowing and harmonious vowels, and makes choice cf fuch 
mutes and confonants as load the fyllables, and render the pro- 
nunciation difficult. 

Paufanias writes in his Atticks, [that the famous Painter 
Polygnotus painted this fubje&t in the gallery at Athens. “Eyeale 
dè  wps te wora Tals iu wavréces EPirapevcy “Odtoccex; he painted 
Ulyffes approaching Newvfieca and her damfcls, as they were 
wafhing at the river. This is the fame Pelyguetus who paint-. 
ed in the gallery called womian, the battle of Afarathon gained 
by Miltiades over the Adedes and Perfians. 


VO Le it. x 
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Meantime in dubious thought the King awaits, 
And felf-confidering, as he ftands, debates ; 170° 
Diftant his mournful ftory to declare, 
Or proftrate at her knee addrefs the pray’r. 
But fearful to oftend, by wifdom fway’d, 
At awful daftance he accofts the maid. 

If from the fkies a Goddefs, or if earth 175 
(Imperial Virgin) boaft thy glorious birth, 


X- 175- Tf from the fkies a Goddefs, or if earth 
(Imperial Virgin) boaf? thy cloricus birth, 
To thee I bend !] 


There never was a more agrecable and infinuating piece oa: 
flattery, than this addrefs of U4 es 3 and yet nothing mean 
appears in it, as is ufual in almoft all flattery. The only 
part that feems liable to any imputation, is that cxagrera- 
tion at the beginning, of calling her a Goddefs; yet this is 
propofed with modefty and doubt, and hypothetically. Ax- 
Jrathius affigns two reafons why he refen:bles: her to Diana, 
rather than to any other Deity; either becaufe he found her 
and her damfels in a folitary place, fuch as Diana is fup- 
pofed to frequent with her rural Nymphs ; or perhaps Oily ffi s 
might have feen iome ftatue or picture of that Goddelz, to 
which Navficaa bore a likenefs. /irgi/ (who has imitated this 
paffagc) is more bold, when without any doubt or hefitat:. 
on, before he knew Jens, he pronounces the perion wiih 
whom he talks, O Dea, certé. 

Ovid has copied this pafflage in his ALctumorphofis, book the 
fourth > 


s% — — — puer ô digniffime credi 


‘© Eile Deus! feu tu Deus es; potes efie Cupilo: 
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To thee I bend ! if in that bright difguife 
Thou vifit earth, a daughter of the fkies, 


<< Sive es mortalis ; qui te genuere beati, 


<< Et frater felix, & quæ dedit ubera nutrix ! 
< Sed longe cunéctis longeque potentior illa 
<< Si qua tibi fponfa eft, fi quam dignabere tædå l° 


Scaliger prefers Virgils imitation to Homer ; 


<< O, quam te memorem, virgo! namque haud tibi vultus 
<< Mortalis, nec vox hominem fonat. O Dea, certè! 
< An Phoebi foror, an Nympharum fanguinis una ?” 


See his reafons in the fifth book of his Peeticks. But Scaliger 
brings a much heavier charge againft Horner, as having ftolen 


the verfes from Adufeus, and difgraced them by his alterati- 
ons. “The verfes are as follow: 


Kiet Qian pila xdoresw, "AOxvaty pel "AOniiys 
OS yap tmincBovinciw tony mario Ce yorasktir. 
“Armada Cz Soyarécscos Arns Keris iicew, 
“OACI@- 35 co” idi’revse, x OAGin 4 tine PITRE, 
Tashp, 1 o tAdyeroe, paxapTÉTn. 
Scaliger imagines this Afufeus to be the fame mentioned by 
Virgil in the Efian fields, 


< Mufzeum ante omnes,” &c. 


But I believe it is now agreed, that all the works of the an- 
cient A@ufzus are perifhed, and that the perfon who wrote 
thefe verfes lived many centuries after Homer, and confe- 
quently borrowed them from him. Scaliger calls them fine 
and lively in AZu/zeus, but abject, unmnervate, and unharmo- 
nious in Homer. But his prejudice again{t Tomer is too apt 
to give a wrong biafs to his judgment. Is the fimilitude of 
found in xew izyv in the fecond verfe of Miufeens, harmoni- 
ous? and is there not a tautology in the two laft lines? 
flappy is the mather that bcre thee, and moft happy the womb thet 


E 2 
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Hail, Dian, hail! the huntrefs of the groves 

So fhines majeftick, and fo ftately moves, 180 

So breathes an air divine! But if thy race 

Be mortal, and this earth thy native place, 

Bleft is the father from whofe loins you 
{fprung, 

Bleft is the mother at whofe breaft you hung, 

Bleft are the brethren who thy blood divide, 185 

To fuch a miracle of charms ally’d : 

Joyful they fee applauding princes gaze, 

When ftately in the dance you {wim th’ harmo- 


nious maze. 


brought thee forth; as if the happy perfon in the former line 
were not the fame with the moft happy in the latter! 
Whereas Homer ftill rifes in his Images, and ends with 2 
compliment very agreeable to a beautiful Woman. 


But bleft o’er all, the youth with heav’nly charms, 
Who clafps the bright pericélion in‘his arms ! 


But this is fubmitted to the Reader’s better judgment. 

Žž. 187. Joyful they fee applauding princes gaxe.] In the ori- 
ginal there is a falfe conftrudtion, for after (iss Seupsds iaæívilæs» 
Ulyffes ules Asvocévlev, whereas it ought to be awedo.; but this 
diforder is not without its effet, it reprefents the modeft con- 
fufion with which he addrefles Nau/ficaa; he is ftruck with a 
religious awe at the fight of her, (for fo (€es properly figni- 
fies) and confequently naturally falls into a confufion of ex- 
prefion ; this is not a negligence, but a beauty. Lu/fathius. 
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But bleít o'er all, the youth with heav’nly charms, 
Who claíps the bright perfećtion im his arms! 190 
Never, I never view’d ’till this bleft hour 

Such finilh’d grace! I gaze and I adore! 

‘Thus feems the Palm with ftately honours crown’d 
By Phebus’ altars; thus o’erlooks the ground ; 


$- 193. Thus feems the Palin.] ‘This allufion is intreduced 
to image the ftatelinefs, and exactnefs of fhape in Naxuficaa, 
to the mind of the Reader; and fo Tully, as Spondanus ob- 
ferves, underftands it. Cicero, 1. de legibus. Mut quod Ho- 
mericus Ulyffes Deli /e proceram ES teneram palmam vidiffe dixit, 
bodie monftrant eandem. Pliny alfo mentions this Palm, Zib. xiv. 
cap. 44- Necnon palma Deli ab ejufdem Dei ætate confpicitur. 
The ftory of the Palm is this: ** When Latona was in travail 
<< of Apollo in Deps, the earth that inftant produced a iarge 
<¢ Palm, againft which fhe refted in her labour.” ormer 
mentions it in his A/yaans. 


“KRexripeivn 
Alxlare Polmx®-. 
And.alfo Callimachus. 
Atcale Si Cerny, ams S ixridn Erare woo; 
Dói mot? wçpipror. And again, 
— —— —— imivtuvgsy 3 Anrscg &dD Tè Coirié 
"EZeanirns. 
This allufion is after the Oriental manner. Thus in the 
‘Pfalins, how frequently are perfons compared to Cedars? And 
in the fame Author, children are refembled to Ofive- branches. 
‘This Palm was much celebrated by the Ancients, the fu- 
perftition of the age had given it a religious veneration,- and 
even in the times of Txiv the natives efteemed it immortal 3. 
(for fo the abovementioned words imply.) This gives weight 
F 3 
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The pride of Delos. (By the Delian coaft, 195 

I voyag’d, leader of a warriour-Hoft, 

But ah how chang’d! from thence my forrow 
flows ; 


© fatal voyage, fource of all my woes !) 


and beauty to the addrefs of Ulyffzs ; and it could not but be 
very acceptable ta a young Lady, to hear heYfelf compared to 
the greateft wonder in the Creation. 

Dionyfius Flalicarnaffus obferves the particular beauty of 
thefe two verfes. 

Ary Owywole Toor Araw rE- mapa Bays a 

Qonur véor pr aviigncpsrcy trvonce. 
When Homer, fays he, would paint an elegance of beauty, 
or reprefent any agreeable object, he makes ufe of the fmootheft 
vowels and moft flowing femivowels, as in the lines laft re- 
cited: he rejects harfh founds, and a collifion of rough words 5 
but the lines flow along with a fmooth harmony of letters and 
fyllables, without any offence to the ear by afperity of found. 

+. 198. O fatal voyage, fource of ail my wees} There is 

fome obfcurity in this paflage: U/y/es fpeaks in gefneral, and 
does not fpecify what voyage he means. It may therefore be 
afked how is it to be underftood? Lu/ffathius anfwers, that the 
voyage of the Greeks to the Trejan expedition is intended by 
the Poet; for Lycophron writes, that the Greeks failed by. Delos 
in their paffage to Troy. 

Flomer paffes over the voyage in this tranfient manner with- 
out a further explanation: UA /fes had no lefure to enlarge 
upon that ftory, but referves it more advantagcoufly for a fu- 
ture difcovery before Ainsus and the Pheacianm rulers. By 
this conduct he avoids a repetition, which muft have been 
tedious to the Reader, who would have found little appetite 
afterwards, if he had already been fatisfied by a full difcovery 


made to Nauficaa. The obfcurity therefore arifes: from choice, 
mot want of judgment, 
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Raptur’d I ftood, and as this hour amaz’d, 
With rev’rence at the lofty wonder gazd: 200 
Raptur’d I ftand! for earth ne’er knew to bear 
A plant fo ftately, or a nymph fo fair. 
Aw’d from accefs, I lift my fupphant hands; 
For Mufery, oh Queen, before thee ftands! 
Twice ten tempeftuous nights I roll’d, refign’d 205 
To roaring billows, and the warring wind; 
Heav’n bade the deep to fpare! but heav’n, my foe, 
Spares only to inflict fome mightier woe! 
Inur’d to cares, to death in all its forms ; 
Outcaft I rove, familiar with the {torms! 210 
Once more I view the face of human kind: 
Oh let foft pity touch thy gen’rous mind ! 
Unconfcious of what air I breathe, I {tand 
Naked, defencelefs on a foreign land. 
Propitious to my wants, a Vef{t fupply 2I% 
To guard the wretched from th’ inclement fky : 
So may the Gods who heav’n and earth controul, 
Crown the chafte wifhes of thy virtuous foul, 
On thy foft hours their choiceft bleffings fhed ; 
Bleft with a hufband be thy bridal bed ; 2229 
F 4 
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Bleft be thy hufband with a bicoming race, 


And lafting union crown your blitsful days. 

The. Gods, when they fupremely bleis, beftow 

Firm union on their Favourites below : 

Then envy grieves, with inly-pining Fiate; 225 

Fhe good exult, and heav’n is in our {ftate. 
Towhomthe Nymph: O {tranger ceafe thy care. 

Wife is thy foul, but man is born to bear: 

Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious fcales, 


And the good fuffers, while the bad prevails: 230 


+. 229. Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious fcalesy, 
Jind the good fuffers, while the bad prevails. ] 


‘The morality of this paflage is excellent, and very well adapt- 
ed to the prefent occafion. WUiyffes had faid, 


Heav’n bade the deep to fpare! but heav’n, my. foe, 
Spares only to inflict fome mightier woe. 


Naufxaa makes ufe of this expreffion to pay her addrefs to 
Uffjes, and at the fame time teaches conformable to truth, 
that the afflicted are not always the objcéts of divine hate ; 
the Gods (adds fhe) beftow good and cvil indifferently, and 
therefore we muft not judge of men from their conditions, for 
good men are frequently wretched, and bad men happy. Nay 
fometimes affliction ditlinguifhes a man of goodnefs, when 
he bears it with a greatne{s of fpirit. Sophocies puts a very 
beautiful exprefiion into the mouth of OL dipus, xa*An@ wanan 
the beauty and ornament of calamities. Eutftathius. 

Longinus is of opinion, that when great Poets and Writers 
fink in their vigour, and cannot rcach the Pathetick, they 


dcicend to the Moral. ElIence he judges the Ony//ry to be the 
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Bear, with a foul refign’d, the will of Jove; 

Who breathes, . muft mourn: thy woes are from 
above. 

But fince thou tread’{t our hofpitable fhore, 

"Tis mine to bid the wretched grieve no more, 

To cloath the naked, and thy way to guide — 235 

Know, the Phazacian tribes this land divide ; 

From great d/cznous’ royal loins I fpring, 

A happy nation, and an happy King. 

Then to her maids — Why, why, ye coward 

train, 

Thefe fears, this flight ? ye fear, and fly invain. 240 

Dread ye a foe? difmifs that idle dread, 

“Tis death with hoftile ftep thefe fhores to tread - 

work of Homer's declining years, and gives that as a reafon 

of its morality: he {peaks not this out of derogation to Homer, 

for he compares him to the Sun, which though it has not the 

{ame warmth as when in the Meridian, is always of the fame 


bignefs : this is no difhonour to the Odyffey ; the moft ufeful, 
if not the moft beautjful circumftance is allowed it, I mean 
inftru€tion : in the. ayffey Flomer appears to be the better 
Man, in the //ad the better Poet. | 

X. 242. Tis death with hoftile Step thefe fhores totread.] This 
I take to be the meaning of the word 3dup3s, which Luftathius 
explains by Ziv x iggmpives, vivus EF valens; or, be. foall not be 
long lived. But it may be afked how this charaéter of valour 
an deftroying thcir enemics can agree with the Pheacians, an 
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Safe in the love of heav’n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes ; 
*Tis ours this fon of forrow to relieve, 24.5 
Chear the fad heart, nor let affliction grieve. 

By Jove the ftranger and the poor are fent, 
And what to thofe we give, to Jove is lent. 
Then food fupply, and bathe his fainting limbs 
Where waving fhades obfcure the mazy ftreams. 


effeminate, unwarlike nation? Zxzffathius anfwers, that the 
protection of the Gods is the beft defence, and upon this Nau- 
Jxaa relies. But then it is neceffary that man fhould co-operate 
with the Gode; for it is in vain to rely upon the Gods for 
fafety, if we ourfelves make not ufe of means proper for it: 
whereas the Phzactans were a people wholly given up to 
luxury and pleafures. “Fhe true reafon then of Natrficaa’s 
praife of the Phzactans may perhaps be drawn from that ho- 
hourable partiality, and innate love whick every perfon feels 
for his country. She knew no people greater than the Phæa- 
crans, and having ever lived in full fecurity from enemies, 
fhe concludes that it is not in the power of enemies to difturb 
that fecurity. 


wy: 247- By Jove the franger and the pocr are Sent, 
ind what to thofe we give, to Jove is lent. ] 


‘This is a very remarkable paflage, full of fuch a pious gene- 
rofity as the wifeft teach, and the beft practife. [Iam {fenfible 
it may be undcrítood two ways; and in both, it bears an ex- 
cellent inftruction. The words are, the poor and flranger are 
from Jove, anda fmall gift is acceptable to them, or acceptable to 
Jupiter, aè fías. I have chofen the latter, in conformity ta 
the caftern way of thinking: He that hath pity on the poor 
lemdeth unte the Lerd, as it is expreficd in the Proverbs, 
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Obedient to the call, the Chief they guide 2 SE 
To the calm current of the fecret tide ; 
Clofe by the {tream a royal drefs they lay, 
A veít and robe, with rich embroid’ry gay: 
Then unguents in a vafe of gold fupply, ence 
That breath’d a fragrance thro’ the balmy fíky. 
To them the King. No longer I detain 
Your friendly care: retire, ye virgin train! 
Retire, while from my weary’d limbs I lave 


The foul pollution of the briny wave: 260 


Ye Gods! fince this worn frame refeétion knew, 
What fcenes have I furvey’d of dreadful view ? 
But, nymphs, recede! fage chaftity denies 

To raife the blufh, or pain the modeft eyes. 


¥. 263. But, nymphs, recede! &c.] “This place feems con- 
tradictory to the practice of Antiquity, and other pailages in 
the Ovw;//cy - nothing is more frequent than for Heroes to make 
ufe of the miniftry of damiels in bathing, as appears from Pc- 
fycafle and Telemachus, &c. Whence is it then that Ulyffes 
commands the attendants of Nauficca to withdraw while he 
bathes ? Spoxdanus is of opinion, that the Poet intended to 
condemn an indecent cuftom of thofe ages folemnly by the 
mouth of fo wife a perfon as U4 es: but there is no other in- 
{tance in all his works to confirm that conjeéture. Iam ata 
lois to give a better reafon, unlefs the ditference of the places 
might make an alteration in the aétion. It is poffible that in 
baths prepared for publick ufc, there might be fome conve- 
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The nymphs withdrawn, at once into the tide: 
Active he bounds ; the flafhing waves divide: 266 
O'er all his limbs his hands the wave diffufe, 
And from his locks comprefs the weedy ooze ; 
The balmy oil, a fragrant fhow’r, he fheds; 
Then, dref{t, in pomp magnificently treads. 270 
The warriour Goddefs gives his frame to fhine 
With majefty enlarg’d, and air divine: 


nience to defend the perfon who bathed in fome degree from 
obfervation, which might be wanting in an open river, fo 
that the action might be more indecent in the one inftance 
than in the other, and confequently occafion thefe words of 
Uiyffes: but this is a conjeéturc, and fubmitted as fuch to the 
Reader’s better judgment. 


wy. 265. — — — — at once into the tide 
Shue he bounds —— ] 


It may be afked why Ufes prefers the river waters in wafh- 
ing, to the waters of the fea, in the Ody//éey; whereas in the 
tenth book of the Ikad, after the Death of Delen, Diomed and 
Ulyffes prefer the fea waters to thoie of the river? There is 2 
different reafon for this different regimen: in the Jiad, Ulvffes 
was fatigued, and f{weated with the labours of the night, and 
in {uch a cafe the fea waters being more rough are more pu- 
rifying and corroboratin:r: but here Uyifes comes from the 
feas, and (as Plutarch in his Syirpaffacks obferves upon this 
pafiage) the more fubtle and light porticies exhale by the 
heat of the fun, but the rough and the faline itick to che 
body, till wafhed away by freih waters. 

W. 271. Toe warrisur Goddess gives is frame to fhine.} 
Poetry delights in the Marvellous, and ennebles the moft or- 
dinary fubjects by drefling them wiih poetical ornaments, 
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Back from his brows a length of hair unfurls, 
His hyacinthine locks defcend in wavy curis. 
As by fome artift to whom Vulcan gives 275 
His fkill divine, a breathing {ftatue lives ; 


and giving them an adventitious dignity. “The foundation of 
this fiction, of U/fis receiving beauty from Pallas, is only 
this : the fhipwreck and fufferings of Ulffes had changed his 
face and features, and his long fafting given him a pale. and 
forrowful afpeét; but being bathed, perfumed, and dreffed in 
robes, he appears another man, full of life and beauty. This 
fudden change gave Homer the hint to improve it into a mi- 
racle; and he afcribes it to Minerva, to give a dignity to his 
Poetry. He further embellifhes the defcription by a very 
happy comperifon. Virgil has imitated it. 


< Os humerofque Deo fimilis; namque ipfa decoram 


Cez/fartem nato genetrix, lumenque juventæ 
Purpureum, & lætos oculis afflârat honores. 

Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 
“< Argentum Parizive lapis circumdatur auro.” 


Scaliger, in the fifth book of his Poeticks, prefers Virgil before 
4fomer 3 and perhaps his opinion is juft : Manus he fays is 
more elegant than wir; and addunt ebsri decus, than xaæpisrlæ 3 
Epiæ Teris Os humercf{que Deo fimilis, carries a nobler idea than 
fTomer’s psor w, wáscoræ; and above all; 

gE 


<c 
ec 


ce 


— _ — _— — Lumenque juvente 
<e Purpureum, & lætes oculis aflarat honores,” 
is inexpreffibly beautiful. 

It is faid that this image is made by the affiftance of Vulcan 
and Minerva: why by two Deities? Eu/fathius anfwers, the 
firft rudiments and formation cf it in the fire is proper to Vul- 
can, and Minerva is the į rcfident of arts; JALinerwa gives the 
Artificer W ifdom in defignins, and /aiam {kill in labouring 
and finifbing the work. 
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By Pallas taught, he frames the wond’rous mould, 
And o’er the filver pours the fufil gold. 
So Pallas his heroick frame improves 279 
With heav’nly bloom, and like a God he moves. 
A fragrance breathes around: majeftick grace 
Attends his fteps: th’ aftonifh’d virgins gaze. 
Soft he reclines along the murm’ring feas, 
Inhaling frefhnefs from the fanning breeze. 

The wond’ring Nymph his glorious port fur- 

vey'd, 285 

And to her damfels, with amazement, faid, 

Not without Care divine the ftranger treads 
This land of joy: his fteps fome Godhead leads : 
Would Jove deftroy him, fure he had been driv’n 
Far from this realm, the fav’rite Ile of heav’n. 290 
Late a fad fpectacle of woe, he trod 


The defert fands, and now he looks a God. 


y. 283. He reclines along the murni’ring feas.] This little 
circumftance, Euffathius obferves, is not without its effect ; 
the Poet withdraws UAfes, to give Naxficaa an opportunity to 
fpeak freely in his praife without a breach of modefty: fhe 
fpeaks apart to her damfels, and by this conduct, U/y/es mei- 
ther hears his own commendation, which is a pain to afl 
worthy fpirits, nor does Nau/ficaa betray an indecent fenfibilitys 
becautfe fhe fpeaks only to her own {cx and attendants. 
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Oh heav’n! in my connubial hour decree 

This man my ípoufe, or fuch a fpoufe as he! 

But hafte, the viands and the bowl provide — 295 

The maids the viands, and the bowl fupply’d : 

Eager he fed, for keen his hunger rag’d, 

And with the gen’rous vintage thirft afiwag’d. 
Now on return her care Nauficaa bends, 


‘The robes refumes, the glittering car aicends, 300 


>. 293-.O4 hbeav’n! in my connubial bour decree 
Ths man my fpoufe, or fuch a Spoufe as he! 


‘This paflage has been cenfured as an outrage againit Modefty 
and Credibility ; is it probable that a young Princefs fhould 
fall in love with a ftranger at firft fight ? and if fhe really 
falls in love, is it not an indecent paffion? I will lay before 
the Reader the obfervations of Plutarch upon it. ** If Nax- 
‘t ficaa, upon cafting her eyes upon this {tranger, and feeling 
‘€ fuch a paffion for him as Calypfa felt, talks thus cut of wan- 
<t tonnefs, her conduct is blameable: but if perceiving his 

wifdom by his prudent addrefs, fhe wifhes for fuch an huf- 
band, rather than a perfon of her own country who had no 
better qualifications than finging, dancing and dreffing, 
t fhe is to be”~commended.”? ‘This difcovers no weaknefs, 
but prudence, and a true judgment. She deferves to be imi- 
tated by the fair fex, who ought to prefer a good underftand- 
ing before a fine coat, and a man òf worth before a good 
dancer. 

Befides, it may be offered in vindication of Nauficaa, that 
fhe had in the morning been affured by a vifion from Heaven, 
that her nuptials were at hand; this might induce her to be- 
lieve that U/4jffes was the perfon intended by the vifion for her 
hufband ; and his good fenfe and prudent behaviour, as Dacier 
obferves, might make her with it, without any imputation of 
immodeftyv. 
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Far blooming o’er the field: and as fhe prefs’d 

The fplendid feat, the liftning chief addrefs’d. 
Stranger arife! the fun rolls down the day, 

Lo, to the Palace I direct thy way: 

Where in high ftate the nobles of the land 305 

Attend my royal Sire, a radiant band. 

But hear, tho’ wifdom in thy foul prefides, 

Speaks from thy tongue, and ev’ry aétion guides; 

Advance at diftance, while I pais the plain 309 

Where o’er the furrows waves the golilen grain: 

Alone I re-afcend — With airy mounds 

A ftrength of wall the guarded city bounds: 

i he jutting land two ample bays divides ; 

Full thro’ the narrow mouths detcend the tides: 

The fpacious bafons arching rocks enclofe, 315 

A fure defence frora ev'ry ftorni that blows. 


Y. 313. The jutiing land two ample bays divides ; 
Full thro’ the narrow mouths defcend the tides. ] 


This paffage is not without its difficulty: but the Scholiaft 
upon Dicuifius Periegetes gives us a full explication of it. vd 
Aspedvces EEs n Qaixxiş, Tov py "AAs C2, Tey os YAG, oso Quei KarAipaxvog 
eppidiuos paiz. The Ifland of Pheæacia has two ports, the one 
called the port of 4/cimous, the other of Fiyllus; thus Callima- 
chus calls it the place of two ports. And /pollsnius for the 


fame reafon calls it apiaapys, or the place which is entered by 
two ports. Dacic:. 
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Clofe to the bay great Nepfume’s fane adjoins ; 
And near, a Forum flank’d with maible fhines, 
Where the bold youth, the num’rous fleets to {tore, 
Shape the broad fail, or fmooth the taper oar: 320 
For not the bow they bend, nor beoaft the fkill 
To give the feather’d arrow wings to kill; 

But the call maf{t above the vefiel rear, 

Or teach the flutt’ring fail to float in air. 

They rufh into the deep with eager joy, 225 
Climb the fteep furge, and thro’ the tempeft fys 


$. 325. Lhey rufh into the deep with eager joy.) It is very 
judicious in the Poet to let us thus fully into the character of 
the Phzacians, before he comes to fhew what relation they 
have to the ftory of the Odyffey: he defcribes 4/cimous and the 
people of better rank, as perfons of great hofpitality and hu- 
manity ; this gives an air of probability to the free and be- 
nevolent reception which Uf/fes found: he defcribes the vul- 
gar as excellent navigators ; and he does this not only becaufe 
they are Iflanders, but, as Euffathius obferves, to prepare the 
way for the return of U4fes, who was to be reftored by their 
conduct to his country, even againft the inclination of Nep- 
tune, the God of the Ocean. But it may be afked, is not 
JTomer incontiftent with himfelf, when he paints the Phza- 
crans as men of the utmo{t humanity, and immediately after 
calls therm a proud unpolifhed race, and given up to cenfo- 
rioufnefs ? It is eafy to reconcile the feeming contradiction, 
by applying the charaéter of humanity to the higher rank of 
the nation, and the other to the vulgar and the mariners. I 
believe the thine character holds good to this day amongit any 
people who are much addicted to fea-affairs; they contract a 

VOL. Ii, G 
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A proud, unpolifh’d race — To me belongs 
The care to fhun the blaft of fland’rous tongues ; 
Left malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 
Thus with vile cenfure taint my f{potlefs name. 330 
<< What ftranger this, whom thus Nauficaaz 


<< leads ? 
< Hleav’ns! with what graceful majefty he treads? 
<< Perhaps a native of {fome diftant fhore, 
<< The future Confort of her bridal hour.; 


youghnefs, by being fecluded from the more general converfe 
of mankind, and confequently are ftrangers to that affability, 
which is the effect of a more enlarged converfation. But 
what is it that inclines the PA@acians to be cenforious? It is 
to be remembered, that they are every where defcribed as a 
people abandoned to idlenefs; to idlenefs therefore that part 
of their character is to be imputed. When the thoughts are 
not employed upon fhinss, it is ufual to turn them upon per- 
fous: a good man has not the inclination, an induftrious man 
not the leifure, to be cenforious ; fo that cenfure is the pro- 
perty of idlenefs. This I take to be the moral, intended to 
be drawn from the character of the Phæasians. 

». 331. What ffranger this, whom thus WNauficaa leads] 
This is an inftance of the great art of fezer, in faying every 
thing properly. Vauficaa had conceived a great efteem for 
Uys, and fhe had an inclination to let him know it; but 
modefty forbid her to reveal it openly: how then fhall Ufes 
know the value fhe has for his perfon, confiftently with the 
modefty of Nauficaa? Homer with great addrefs puts her com- 
pliments into the mouth of the Pheactans, and by this me- 
thod fhe fpeaks her own fentiments, as the fentiments of the 
Pheacians: Nauficaa, as it were, is withdrawn, and a whole 
mation introduccd for a more general praife of Ub/es. 
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«© Or rather fome dcefcendant of the fkies; 335 
‘<< Won by her pray’r, th’ aerial bridegroom flies. 
< Fleav’n on that hour its choiceft influence fhed» 
«< That gave a foreign fpoufe to crown her bed : 
< All, all the god-like worthies that adorn 
< This realm, the flies: Pheacia is her fcorn.” 340 
And juft the blame: for female innocence 
Not only flies the guilt, but {huns th’ offence : 
Th’ unguarded virgin, as unchafte, I blame ; 
And the leaft freedom with the fex is fhame, 


$. 335- Or rather, Jome defcendant of the fkies.| Exu/ffathius 
remarks, that the compliments of Naxuf/caa anfwer the compli- 
ments made to her by Ufs: he refembled her to Diana, 
fhe him to the Gods. Eut it may be afked, are not both 
thefe extravagancies ? and is it not beyond all credibility that 
Nauficaa fhould be thought a Goddels, or U4fes a God? In 
thefe ages it would be judged extravagant, but it is to be re- 
membered that in the days of Homer every grove, river, foun- 
tain, and oak-tree, were thought to have their peculiar Dei- 
ties ; this makes fuch relations as thefe more reconcileable, if 
not to truth, at leaft to the opinions of Antiquity, which is 
fufficient for Poetry. 


v- 344- the leaf? freedom with the fex is fhame, 
"Till our confenting fires a fpoufe provide.] 


‘This is an admirable picture of ancient female life among the 

Orientals; the Virgins were very retired, and never appeared 

amongift men but upon extraordinary occafions, and then al- 

ways in the prefence of the father or mother: but when they 

were married, fays Exu/fathius, they had more liberty. Thus 
Gz 
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"Till our confenting fires a fpoufe provide, 345 
And publick nuptials juftify the bride. 

But would’ft thou foon review thy native plain? 
Attend, and fpeedy thou fhalt pafs the main: 


Felen converfes freely with Yelemachus and Pififiratus, and 
Penelope fometimes with the fuitors. Nauficaa delivers her 
judgment fententioufly, to give it more weight; what can be 
more modeft than thefe expreffions ? And yet they have been 
greatly traduced by Monfieur Perrault, a French Critick; he 
tranflates the paflage fo as to imply that ‘** Nau/xaa difap- 
<< proves of a Virgin’s lying with a man, without the per- 
<€ miffion of her father, before marriage,” a»dpécs pichobas led 
him into this miftake, which is fometimes ufed in fuch a fig- 
nification, but here it only means Converfation: if the word 
pichcOas fignified more than keeping company, it would be 
more ridiculous, as Boileau obferves upon Longinus, than Per- 
vault makes it: for it is joined to a»Jpéos, and then it would 
infer that Nau/ficaa difapproves of a young woman’s lying with 
feveral men before fhe was married, without the licence of her 
father. The paflage, continues Boi/eau, is full of honour and 
decency: Naxfiaa has a defign to introduce U/y//es to her fa- 
ther, fhe tells him fhe goes before to prepare the way for his 
reception, but that fhe muft not be feen to enter the city in 
his company, for fear of giving offence, which a modeft 
woman ought not to give: a virtuous woman is obliged not 
only to avoid immodefty, but the appearance of it; and for 
her part fhe could not approve of a young woman keeping 
company with men without the permitiion of her father or 
mother, before fhe was married: “Thus the indecency is not 
in fdomer, but in the Critick: it is indeed, in Homer, an ex- 
cellent lecture of Modefty and Morality. 

»-. 347- But would fi thou foon review thy native plain ?} 
#uftathius and Dacier are both of opinion, that Nax/ficaa had 
conceived a paffion for Ufes: I think this paflage is an evi- 
dence that fhe rather admired and efteemed, than loved him; 
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Nigh where a grove with verdant poplars crown’d, 
To Palas facred, fhades the holy ground, 3go 
We bend our way: a bubbling fount diftills 
A’lucid lake, and thence defcends in rills; 
Around the grove a mead with lively green 
Falis by degrees, and forms a beauteous {cene ; 
Efere a rich juice the royal vineyard pours; 355 
And there the garden yields a walte of flow’rs. 
Hience lies the town, as far as to the ear 
Floats a ftrong fhout along the waves of 
air. 
There wait embow’r’d, while I afcend alone 
To great A/cincus on his royal throne. 2602 
Arriv’d, advance impatient of delay, 


And to the lofty palace bend thy way: 


for it is contrary to the nature of the paffion to give directions 
for the departure of the perfon beloved, but rather to invent 
excuies to prolong his ftay. It is true Naufiea had wifhed 
in the foregoing parts of this book, that fhe might have Wj /er 
for her hufband, or fuch an hufband as U/yj/es: but this only 
fhews that fhe admired his accomplifhments, nor could fhe 
have added /uch a /poufe as he, at all, if her affections had 
been engaged and fixed upon U4fes only. This likewife takes 
off the objection of a too great fondnets in Nunuficzaas for it 
might have appeared too great a fondnefs to have fallen iis 
love at the firit with an abfolute ftranger. 
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The lofty palace overlooks the town, 

From ev’ry dome by pomp fuperiour known ; 

A child may point the way. With earneft gait 365 

Seek thou the Queen along the rooms of ftate ; 

Her royal hand a wond’rous work defigns, 

Around a circle of bright damfels fhines, 

Part twift the threads, and part the wool 
difpofe, 

While with the purple orb the fpindle glows. 370 

High on a throne, amid the Scherian pow’rs, 

My royal father fhares the genial hours ; 

But to the Queen thy mournful tale difclofe ; 

With the prevailing eloquence of woes: 

So fhalt thou view with joy thy natal fhore, 375 

‘Tho’ mountains rife between, and oceans roar. 

She added not, but waving as fhe wheel’d 
The filver fcourge, it glitter’d o'er the field: 

Ž. 373- But io the Queen thy mournful tale difclofe.] ‘This 
fittle circumftance, feemingly of fmall importance, is not 
without its beauty. It is natural for a daughter to apply te 
the mother, rather than the father: women are likewife ge- 
nerally of a compaffionate nature, and therefore the Poet firft 


interefts the Queen in the caufe of Uffes. At the fame time 


he gives a pattern of conjugal affection, in the union between 
Arete and Akinous, 
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With {kill the virgin guides th’ embroider’d rein, 
Slow rolls the car before th’ attending train. 380 
Now whirling down the heav’ns, the golden day 
Shot thro’ the weftern clouds a dewy ray ; 
The grove they reach, where from the facred fhade 
To Pallas thus the penfive Hero pray’d. 384 
Daughter of Jove! whofe armsin thunder wield 
Th’ avenging bolt, and fhake the dreadful {hield ; 
Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid 
When booming billows clos’d above my head: 
Attend, unconquer’d maid! accord my vows, 
Bid the Great hear, and pitying heal my woes. 390 
This heard Minerva, but forbore to fly 
(By Neptune aw’d) apparent from the fíky: 


$. 39I. — — — — brt forbore to fly: 
(By Nentune awd) apparent from the jxy.] 
We fee the Ancients held a fubordination among the Deities, 
and though diftcreni in intlinations, yet thcy act in harmony : 
one God refifts net another Deity. This is more fully ex- 
plained, as Au/tathius obterves, by Euripides, in his Hippa'y- 
žus; where Diana fays, it is not the cuitom of the Gods te 
refift one the other, when they take vengeance even upon 
the favourites of other Deities. The late tempeit that Nep- 
tune had raifed for the deitruction of Ufs, was an inftance 
of Neptune’s implacable anger: this makes A/Zinerva take fuch 
meafures as to avoid an open oppcfition, and yet confult the 
fafety of Uhfes: the dvtceends, but it is fecretly. 
Gs i. 
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Stern God! whorag’d with vengeance unreftrain’d, 
"Till great U/yffes hail’d his native land. 


‘This book takes up part of the night, and the whole thirty- 
fecond day; the vifion of Nauficaa is related in the preceding 
night, and Uffes enters the city a little after the Sun fets in 
the following evening. So that thirty-two days are completed 
fince the opening of the Poem. 

‘This book in general is full of life and variety: it is true, 
the fubject of it is fimple and unadorned, but improved by the 
Poet, and rendered entertaining and noble, ‘The Mufe of 
Homer is like his Minerva, with refpeé&t to Uhffes, who from 
an object of commiferation improves his Majefty, and gives a 
grace to every feature. 
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The ARGUMENT, 
The Court of Alcinous. 


T HE Princefs Nauficaa returns to the city, and Ulyfles 

Joon after follows thither. He is met by Pallas in the 
form of a young Virgin, who guides him to the Palace, and 
directs him in what manner to addrefs the Queen Arete. 
She then involves him in a mif, which caufes him to pafs 
invifible. The Palace and Gardens of Alcinous defcribed. 
Ulyfles falling at the feet of the Queen, the mift difperfes, 
the Pheeacians admire, and receive him with refpe?. The 
Queen enquiring by what means he bad the garments he then 
wore, be relates to her and Alcinous his departure from 
Calypfo, and his arrival on their dominicis. 


The fame day continues, and the book ends with the 
night, 





THE 


"SEVEN ‘TH BOOR 


OF THE 


O D Y S S E Y. 


HE patient, heav’nly man thus fupphant 


pray d ; 
While the flow mules draw on th’ imperial maid : 
Thro’ the proud ftreet fhe moves, the publick gaze: 
The turning wheel before the Palace ftays. 


* ‘This book opens with the Introduction of Ulyffes to £l- 
cinous; evcry ftep the Poet takes carries on the main defign 
of the Poem, with a progrefs fo natural, that each incident 
feems really to have happened, and not to be invention. 
Thus Nauficaa accidentally meets Uiyfes, and introduces him 
to Alcinous her father, who lands him in /thaca: it is poffible 
this might be true hiftory; the Poet might build upon a real 
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With ready love her brothers gath'ring round, 35 


Receiv’d the veitures, and the mules uibcund. 


soundation, and only adorn the truth with the ornan-:ents of 
Poetry. It is to be wifhhed, that a faithful fi.flars of the 
Trojan war, and the voyages of Urges hed been tranfmitted 
to poftecrity ; it would have been the beft comment upon the 
fliad an& Udyffcy. We are not to look upon the Poems of 
Fi:mer as mere romances, but as true ftories, heightened and 
beautified by Poctry: thus the J//rad is built upon a real dif- 
fention, that happened in a real war between Greece and 
Trey; and the Odyfey upon the real voyages of Ubtes, and 
the diforders that happened through his abfence in his own 
country. Nay, it is not impoffibie but that many of thofe 
incidents that feem moft extravagant in Ffenrer, might have 
an appearing truth, and be juftified by the opinions, and mii- 
taken credulity of thofe ages. What is there in all Zemer 
more feemingly extravagant, than the ftory of the race of 
the Cyclops, with one broad eye in their foreheads ? and yet, 
as Sir Walter Raleigh very judicioufly conjectures, this may be 
built upon a feeming truth: they were a people of Svcz/y re- 
markable for favagenefs and cruelty, and perhaps might in 
their wars make ufe of a head-piece or vizor, which had but 
one fight in it, and this might give occafion to failors who 
coafted thofe fhores to miftake the fingle fight of the vizor, 
for a broad eye in the forehead, efpecially when they before 
looked- upon them as monfters for their barbarity. I doubt 
not but we lofe many beauties in Horer for want of a real 
hiftory, and think him extravagant, when he only complies 
with the opinions of former ages. I thought it neccflary to 
make this obfervation, as a gencral vindication of Herner ; 
efpecially in this place, immediately before he enters upon 
the relation of thofe ftories which have bcen thought moit to 
outrage credibility : if then we look upon the Odyfey as all 
fiGtion, we confider it unworthily ; it ought to be read as a 
ftory founded upon truth, but adorned with the embcllifhments 
of Poetry, to convey inftruction with pleafure the more ef- 
fcCtually. 
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She feeks the bridal bow’r : a matron there 
The rifing fire fupplies with bufy care, 
Whofe charms in youth her father’s heart in- 
filar'’d. 

Now worn with age, Eurymedufee nam'd: Io 
The captive dame Phæactaz rovers bore, 
Snatch’'d from Fgprrus, her {weet native fhore, 
(-A grateful prize) and in her bloom beftow’d 
On good A/inous, hHonour’d as a God: 
Nurfe of Nauficaa from her infant years, Ez 
And tender fecond to a mother’s cares. 

Now from the facred thicket where he lay, 


To town Usf's took the winding way. 


¥- 10. Eurymedufa nam’d.] Euffathius remarks, that the 
Pheacians were people of great commerce, and that it was 
cuftomary in thofe ages to exchange flaves in traffick; or 
perhaps Eurymedufa might be a captive, piracy then being ho- 
nourable, and fuch feizures of cattle or flaves frequent. * The 
paflage concerning the brothers of Nauficaa has not efcaped 
the Cenfure of the Criticks : Homer in the original calls 
them Že Gods, and yet in the fame breath gives them the 
employmene@é flaves, they unyoke the Mules, and carry into 
the Palace the burdens they brought. A two-fold anfwer 
may be given to this objection, and thjs conduct might pro- 
ceed from the general cuftom of the age, which made fuch 
actions reputable; or from the particular love the brothers 
bore their fiter, which might induce them to aét thus, as am 
inftance of it. 
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Propitious Pallas, to fecure her care, 20 


Around him fpread a veil of thicken’d air; 


y. 20. Around him fpread a veil of thicken’d atr.| It may .be 
afked what occafion there is to make U/fes invifible? Ezufra- 
thius anfwers, not only to preferve him from infults as he was 
a ftranger, but that he might raife a greater furprife in /4/c- 
mous by his fudden appearance. But, adds he, the whole is 
an allegory; and Uffes wifely chufing the evening to enter 
unobferved, gave occafion to the Poet to bring in the goddefs 
of wifdom to make him invifible. 

Virgil has borrowed this paffage from Homer, and Fenus 
renders 4:7eas invifible in the fame manner as A#inerva Ulyf- 
fes- Scaliger compares the two Authors, and prefers’ Virgil in- 
finitely before Hemer, in the fifth book of his Poeticks. 


<< At Venus obfcuro gradientes acre fepfit, 

«© Et multo nebulz circum Dea fudit amiétu ; 

<&c Cernere ne quis eos, neu quis contingere poffet, 
<< Molirive moram, aut veniendi pofcere caufas.”’ 


Scaliger fays the verfes are more fonorous than Homer’s, and 
that it was more neceflary to make Æxzeas invifible than U/4/- 
Jess he being amongift a perfidious nation. But was not the 
danger as great from the rudenefs of the Phezacians, as from 
the perfidioufnefs of the Carthaginians? Befides, Virgil does 
not mention the perfidioufnets of the Carthaginians; fo that 
it ts the reafon of Scaliger, not Virgil: and whether the verfes 
be more fonorous, is fubmitted to the ear of the Reader. He 
is chiefly delighted with 


< Et multo nebule circum Dea fudit amié 


Dui folus verfus, fays he, deterreat Gracos ab ea fententia, qua 
fuum contendunt przferendum. He allows Kegrouion t’ iwisoos, Se. 
to be a tolerable fmooth verfe, Commodus & rafilis, but yet far 
inferior to this of Virgil; 


<< Molirive moram, & veniendi pofcere caufas.” 
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To fhun th’ encounter of the vulgar croud, 
Infulting ftill, inquifitive and loud. 
When near the fam’d Pheacian walls he drew, 
The beauteous city opening to his view, 
His {tep a Virgin met, and ftood before : 25 
A polifh’d Urn the feeming Virgin bore, 
And youthful fmil’d ; but in the low difguife 
Lay hid the Goddefs with the azure eyes. 

Show me, fair daughter, (thus the chief de- 

mands) 


The houfe of him who rules thefe happy lands. 30 


Ig is but juftice to lay the verfes of Homer before the reader. 

Kasi rór ddvocss wero wba oO peers pape &” Abra 

LIAA ñ» Hege xde, Fira Peovive’” cdvoni- 

WMintss Pasyxay pelabtnwy, æ yisGoaAncas 

Koseropioss T’ éwiecos, x, tZegiosO®” otic eine 
I determine not which Author has the greater beauty, but un- 
doubtedly omer is more happy in the occafion of the fiction 
than Virgil: Homer drew his defcription from the wifdom of 
Ulyffes in entering the town in the eyening, he was really in- 
vifible to the Phezacians, and Homer only heightened the truth 
by Poetry; but Virgil is more bold, and has no fuch circum- 
ftance to juftify his relation ; for Æneas went into Carthage im 
the open day. 

%, 26. — — The feeming Virgin, &c.] It may be afked why 
4Ufinerva docs not appear as a Goddefs, but in a borrowed 
form? ‘The Poet has already told us, that fhe dreaded the 
wrath of Neptune; one Deity could not openly oppofe ano- 
ther Deity, and therefore fhe acts thus invifibly. 
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“Thro” many woes and wand’rings, lo! I come 
To good -d/crnous’ hof{pitable dome. 

Far from my native coaft, I rove alone, 

A wretched ftranger, and of all unknown! 

The Goddefs anfwer’d. Father, I obey, 35 
And point the wand'ring traveller his way : 
Well known to me the palace you inquire, 

For faft befide it dwells my honour’d fire ; 

But filent march, nor greet the common train 
With queftion needlefs, or enquiry vain. 40 
A race of rugged mariners are thefe ; 
Unpolifh’d men, and boiftrous as their feas : 
The native Hlanders alone their care, 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. 
Thefe did the ruler of the deep ordain 4.5 
To build proud navies, and command the main ; 
On canvas wings to cut the wat’ry way; 

No bird fo light, no thought fo fwift as they. 


Žž. 47. On canvas wings to cut the wat’ry way.] ‘This cir- 
cumftance is not inferted without a good effecét: it could not 
but greatly encourage U/;/es to underftand that he was ar- 
rived amongit a people that excelled in navigation; this gave 
him a profpect of being {peedily conveyed to his own coun- 
try, by the affiftance of a nation fo expert in maritime af- 
fairs, L£xu/ffathius, 
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Thus having fpoke, th’ unknown celeftial leads: 
The foot{teps of the Deity he treads, 5° 
And fecret moves along the crowded {fpace, 
Untfeen of all the rude Pheacian race. 

(So Pallas order’d, Pallas to their eyes 
The mift objeéted, and condens’d the fkies.} 


¥. 53. — — Pallas to their eyes the mif? condenfes.| Scaiiger 
in his Poetics calls this an impertinent repetition, and com- 
mends Virgil for not imitating it, for Hcmer dwells upon it 
no lefs than three times ; and indeed one would almoft ima- 
gine that Virgil was of the fame opinion, for he has followed 
the turn of this whole paflage, and omitted this repetition £: 
yet he treads almoft ítèp by ftep in the path of Homer, and 
Æneas and Uses are drawn in the fame colours ; 


<«« Miratur molem Æneas, magalia quondam : 
« Miratur portas, ftrepitumque & ftrata viarum.”” 


Oaúpager ò odvorv; Aliping, x was ETag, 

Avtar’ Hewwy ceyopees y x Taiye paæxps 

“Sb nrd, Corómeosw aengitre. 
Homer poetically inferts the Typography of this city of the 
Pheacians : though they were an unwarlike nation, yet they 
underftand the art of fortification; their city is furrounded 
with a {trong wall, and that wall guarded with palifades. But 
whence this caution, {ince Homer tells us in the preceding 
book, that they were in no danger of an enemy? it might 
arife from their very fears, which naturally fuggeft to cow- 
ards, that they cannot be too fafe; this would make them 
practife the art of Fortification more affiduoufly than a more 
brave people, who ufually put more confidence in valour than 
in walls, as was the practice of the Spartans. 


VOL. II. H 
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The chief with wonder fees th’ extended {treets, 55 
The fpreading harbours, and the riding fleets; 
He next their princes lofty domes admires, 
In fep’rate Iflands crown’d with rifing fpires ; 
And deep intrenchments, and high walls of {tonc, 
"Fhat gird the city hke a marble zone. 6o 
At length the kingly palace gates he view'd : 
There ftopp’d the Goddefs, and her fpeech re- 
new'd. 
My tafk is done ; the manfion you inquire 


Appears before you: enter, and admire. 


$. 63. Aly tafk is dəne, &c.] As Deities ought not to be 
introduced without a neceffity, fo, when introduced, they 
ought to be employed in aéts of importance, and worthy of 
their divinity: it may be afked if fermer obierves this rule 
in this Epifode, where a Goddeits feems to appear only to 
direct UMffes to the Palace of A/cinous, which, as he himfelf 
tells us, a child could have done? but the chief defign of 
Minerva was to advife Uffes in his prefent exigencies: and 
(as Enflathius remarks) fhe opens her fpeech to him with 
great and noble fentiments. She informs him how to win the 
favour of Ainous, upon which depends the whole happinefs 
of her Hero; and by which fhe brings about his re-eftablifh- 
ment in his kingdom, the aim of the whole Ody/fey. J 77git 
makes ufe of the fame method in his Aves, and J vnus there 
executes the fame office for her fun, as AZirerva for her fa- 
vourite, in {ome degree as a Guide, but chiefly as a Coun- 


fellor. 
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Fligh-thron’d, and feafting, there thou fhalt be- 


hold 65 


‘The fceptred Rulers. Fear not, bnt be bold ; 
A decent boldnefs ever meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and ev’n a ftranger recommends. 
Firft to the Queen prefer a fuppliant’s claim, 
Alcincus Queen, Arete is her name, 7O 
The fame her parents, and her pow’r the fame. 
For know, from Ocean’s God Nau/fithcus fprung, 
And Persea, beautiful and young: 
(Eurymedon’s laft hope, who rul’d of old 


‘The race of Giants, impious, proud, and bold; 75 
Perifh’d the nation in unrighteous war, 


Perifh’d the Prince, and left this only heir.) 


v. 74- Eurymedon, &c.] This paflage is worthy obfervation, 
as it difcovers to us the time when the race of the antient 
Giants perifhed ; this Exurymedon was grandfather to Naufi- 
thous, the father of Alcinous; fo that the Giants were extir- 
pated forty or fifty years before the war of Troy. This ex- 
actly agrees with ancient ftory, which informs us, that Her- 
cules and Thefeus purged the earth from thofe monfters. Plu- 
tarch in his life of Thefeus tells us, that they wcre men of 
great ftrength, and publick robbers, one of whom was called 
the Bender of Pines. Now Thefeus ftole away Ficlen in her 
infancy, and confequently thefe Giants were deftroyed fome 
years before the Trojan exuedition. Dacter, Plutarch. 
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Who now by Neptune's am’rous pow’r compreft, 
Produc’d a Monarch that his people bleft, 
Father and Prince of the Pheacian name ; So 
From him Rörxenor and Alcinous came. 

The firft by Phebus’ burning arrows fird, 

New from his nuptials, haplefs youth! expuir’d. 
Wo fon furviv’d : Arete heir’d his ftate, 

And her, Acizous chofe his royal mate. 8 5 
With honours yet to womankind unknown, 


This Queen. he graces, and divides the throne : 


X. 84, &Se. Arete.] It is obfervable that this Arete was both 
wife and niece to @#cinous, an inftance that the Grectans mar- 
ried with fuch near relations: the fame appears from Demof- 
thenes and other Greck Orators. But what then is the notion 
of inceft amongft the ancients ? The collateral branch was 
not thought inceftuous, for Juno was the wife and fifter of 
‘Fupiter. Brothers likewife married their brother’s wives, as 
Deiphobus Helen, after the death of Paris: the fame was 
practifed amongft the ews, and confequently being permitted 
by Mofes was not inceftuous. So that the only inceft was 
in the afcending, not collateral or defcending branch; as 
when parents and children married; thus when Afyrrpa lay 
with her father, and Zct with his daughters, this was ac- 
counted inceft. The reafon is very evident, a child can- 
not pay the duty of a child to a parent, and at the fame 
time of a wife or hufband; nor can a father act with the 
authority of a father towards a perfon who is at once his 
wife and daughter. ‘The relations interfere, and introduce 
confufion, where the law of nature and reafon requires regu- 
larity. 
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In equal tendernefs her fons confpire, 

And all the children emulate their fire. 

When thro’ the ftreet fhe gracious deigns to 
move, 9° 

(The publick wonder, and the publick love) 

‘The tongues of all with tranfport found her praife, 

The eyes of all, as on a Goddefs, gaze. 

She feels the triumph of a gen’rous breatft ; 

To heal divifions, to relieve th’ oppreft ; 95 

In virtue rich ; in bleffing others, bleft. 

Go then fecure, thy humble fuit prefer, 

And owe thy country and thy friends to her. 


2- 95- To heal divifions, &c.] This office of Arete has been 
looked upon as fomewhat extraordinary, that fhe fhould de- 
cide the quarrels of the fubjects, a province more proper far 
filcinous; and therefore the Ancients endeavoured to foften it 
by different readings ; and inftead of cicw T sùfgorshos, they in- 
ferted tow T siggorncios, or fhe decides among/? TYomen. Exufla- 
thius in the text reads it in a third way, ow T sidegoctme:,, or 
by her Wifdom. Spondanus believes, that the Queen had a 
fhare in the government of the Phæacians; but Eu/ffathius 
thinks the Poet intended to fet the character of Arete in a 
fair point of light, fhe bearing the chief part in this book, 
and a great {hare in the fequel of the Odjfey > by this method 
he introduces her to the beft advantage, and makes her a per- 
fon of importance, and worthy to have a place in heroick 
Poetry: and indeed he has given her a very amiable cha- 
raster. 
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With that the Goddefs deign’d no longer ftay, 


But o'er the world of waters wing’d her way: 100 

Forfaking Scheria’s ever pleafing fhore, 

The winds to Marathon the Virgin bore ; 

Thence, where proud 4rbéens rears hertow’ry head, 

With opening ftrects and fhining tructures fpread, 

She paft, delighted with the well known feats; 10 5 

And to Ereé&theus’ facred dome retreats. 
Meanwhile U4yfes at the Palace waits, 

There ftops, and anxious with his foul debates, 


Fix’d in amaze before the royal gates. 


X. 109. Fix’d in amaze before the royal gates.| ‘The Poet here 
opens a very agreeable fcene, and defcribes the beauty of the 
Palace and Gardens of Akinous. Diodorus Siculus adapts this 
paflage to the Ifland Zaprobane, Fuftin Afartyr to Paradife ; 
TS Tlapadtion Of sindve row “Arsirée xHorcey cakes cerroinns. He tran- 
fcribes this whole paflage into his Apology, but with fome 
variation from the common Editions, for inftead of 


ZsPupin wissa, —— —— — — he reads, 


EAN si atin Suen, Sc. perhaps more elegantly. 
Eufiathius obferves that Hismer fuits his Poetry to the things 
he relates, for in the whole Jiiad there is not a defcription 
of this nature, nor an apportunity to introduce it in a Poem 
that reprefents nothing but objects of terrour and blood. 
The Poet himfelf feems to go a little out of the way to 
tring it into the Ody/fey; for it has no neccfiary connexion 
with the Poem, nor would it be lefs perfeét if it had bec; 
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The front appear’d with radiant fplendours gay, 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day, 111 
The walls were mally brafs: the cornice high 
Blue metals crown’d, in colours of the fky s 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors incafe ; 
Lhe pillars filver, on a brazen bafe ; IIs 
Silver the lintals deep-projecéting o’er, 

And gold, the ringlets that command the door. 


omitted; but as Adercury, when he furveyed the bower of 
falypfo, Tavifhed with the beauty of it, ftood a while ina ftill 
admiration: fo Ffor:er, delighted with the fcenes he draws, 
ftands ftill a few moments, and ftufpends the ftory of the 
Poem, to enjoy the beauties of thefe gardens of W/etnous. But 
even here he fhews his judgment, in not letting his fancy 
run out into a long defcription: he concludes the whole in 
the compafs of twenty verfes, and rctumes the thread of his 
ftorv. Rapin, I confefs, cenfures this defcription of the gar- 
dens: he calls it Puerile and too light for Eloquence, that it 
is fpun out to too great a length, and is fomewhat aftected, 
has no due coherence with, nor bears a juit proportion to, the 
whole, by reafon of its being too glittering. ‘“Ivhis is {poken 
with too great feverity : it is neceflary to rclieve the mind of 
the reader fometimes with gayer fcenes, that it may procced 

with a frefh appetite to the fuccecding entertainment. In 

fhort, if it be a fault, it is a beautiful fault; and fewer may 

be faid here, as he was upon another occafion by St. 4ugn/tirys 

to be deleiiJene vanus. “Lhe admiration of the gold and filver 

is no blemifh to Ud es: for, as Lu/fathius remarks, it pro- 

ceeds not out of avarice, but from the beauty of the work, 

and ufcfulnefs and magniticence of the buildings. “Che whole 

defcription, continues he, fuits the charucter of the Phaacians, 

a proud, luxurious people, delighted with fhew and oflentation. 


H 4 
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“I'wo rows of ftately dogs, on either hand, 

In fculptur’d gold and labour’d filver {tand. 

T nele Vulcan form’d with art divine, to wait 120 
Immortal guardians at /ceinxous’ gate ; 

Alive each animated frame appears, 

And ftill to live beyond the pow’r of years. 

Fair thrones within from fpace to fpace were rais’d, 


WV here various carpets with embroiudry blaz’d, 125 


%. 118. Two rows of frately dogs, &c.] We have already 
feen that dogs were kept as a piece of ftate, from the inftance 
of thofe that attended LWelemachus : here Afcinous has images of 
dogs in gold, for the ornament of his palace; Homer ani- 
mates them in his Poetry ; but to foften the defcription, he 
introduces Vukan, and afcribes the wonder to the power of 
a God. If we take the poetical drefs away, the truth is, 
that thefe dogs were formed with fuch excellent art, that they 
feemed to be alive, and Homer by a liberty allowable to Poe- 
try defcribes them as really having that life, which they only 
have in appearance. In the //iad he {peaks of living ‘Tripods 
with greater boldnefs. EFuflathius recites another opinion of 
fome of the Ancients, who thought thefe Ki; not to be ani- 
mals, but a kind of large nails (Aes) or pins, made ufe of in 
buildings, and to this day the name is retained by builders, 
as Dogs of iron, &c. It is certain the words will bear this 
interpretation, but the former is more after the fpirit of Homer, 
and more noble in Poetry. Befides, if the latter were in- 
tended, it would be abfurd to afcribe a work of fo little im- 
portance to a Deity. 

Ż. 124. Fair thrones within, &c.] The Poet does not fay 
ef what materials thefe thrones were made, whether of gold 
or filver, to avoid the imputation of being thought fabulgus 
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The work of matrons: thefe the Princes pref, 
Day following day, a long continu’d feaft. 
Refulgent pedeftals the walls furround, 

Which boys of gold with flaming torches crown’'d ; 
Lhe poirnh'd (Ore, retlechine ev'ry ray, 130 


Blazd on the banquets with a double day. 


in his defcription; it being almoft incredible, remarks Eu/ffa- 
thius, that fuch quantities of gold and filver could be in the 
poffefion of fuch a King as Aécincus; though, if we confider 
that his people were greatly given to navigation, the relation 
may come within the bounds of credibility. 


». 128. Refulgent pedefals the wal’s furround, 
WL hich boys of gold with flaming torches crown’'d.] 


‘This is a remarkable piece of grandeur: lamps, as appears 
from the eighteenth -of the Odjfey, were not at this time 
known to the Grecians, but only Torches: thefe were held 
by Images in the thape of beautiful youths, and thofe Images 
were of gold. Lucretius has tranflated thefe verfes. 


<e — — Aurea funt juvenum fimulacra per zdeis, 
«< Tampades igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 
«< Lumina noéturnis epulis ut fuppeditentur.” 


It is admirable to obferve with what propriety Hemer adapts 
his Poetry to the characters of his perfons: Ne/for is wife 
man; when he is firft feen in the Oayfey, it is at facrifice, 
and there is not the leaft appearance of pomp or luxury im 
his palace or entertainments. The Pheacians are of an op- 
pofite character, and the Poet defcribes them confiftently with 
it; they are all along a proud, idle, effeminate people 5 
though fuch.a pompous defcription would have ill fuited the 
wife Neffor, it excellently agrees with the vain Aswincus. 
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Full afty handmaids form the houfhold train ; 
Some turn the mill, or fift the golden grain ; 
Some ply the loom; their bufy fingers move 
Vike poplar-leaves when Zephyr fans the grové. 
Not more renown’'d the men of Scheria’s Ile, 136 
For failing arts and all the naval toil, 


$. 135. Like poplar-leaves when Zephyr fans the grove.] 
‘There ts fome obfcurity in this fhort allufion, and fome refer 
rt to the work, others to the damfels employed in work: Eu- 
flatvius is Of the opinion that it alludes to the damfcels, and 
exprefles the quick and continued motion of their hands: I 
have followed this interpretation, and think that omer in- 
tended to illuftrate that quick and intermingled motion, by 
comparing them to the branches of a Poplar agitated by windss 
all at once in motion, fome bending this, fome that way- 
The other interpretations wre more forced, and lefs intel- 
ligzible. 

yx. 107- [OFS the original. ] 

Kaspociwy Y S9ovdwy amorea: ycr Faasor. ] 

This paflage is not without difficulty; fome of the ancients 
underftood it to fignify the thicknefs and clofenefs of the tex- 
ture, which was fo compaétly wrought that Oil could not 
penetrate it; others thought it expreffed the fmoothnefs and 
foftnefs of it, as if Oil feemed to flow from it; or laftly, that 
it fhone with fuch a gloffy colour as looked like Oil. Dacier 
renders the verfe according to the opinion firft recited. 


So clofe the work, that oil diffus’d in vain, 
Glides off innoxious and without a ftain. 


Any of thcfe interpretations make the paffage intclligible, 
(though I think the defcription does better without it.) It is 


teft to the judgment of the Reader which to prefer; they are 
all to be found in Eu/lathius. 
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Than works of female {kill their women’s pride, 
The flying fhuttle thro’ the threads to guide: 
Pallas to thefe her double gifts imparts, 14.0 
Inventive genius, and induftrious arts. 

Clofe to the gates a fpacious Garden lies, 


From ftorms defended and inclement {kies. 


¥- 138. — — works of female Skill their women’s pride.) 
We may gather from what Homer here relates concerning the 
fíkill of thefe Pheacian damfels, that they were famed for 
thefe works of curiofity : the Corcyrians were much given to 
trafiick, afd perhaps they might bring flaves from the Sidonians, 
who inftructed them in thefe manufaétures. Dacier. 

wy. 142. Clofe to tke gates a fpacious Garden les.] ‘This fa- 
mous Garden of 4éinous contains no more than four acres of 
ground, which in thofe times of fimplicity was thought a large 
one even fora Prince. It is laid out as Euffathius obferves, 
into three parts; a grove for fruits and fhade, a vineyard, 
and an allotment for olives and herbs. It is watered with 
two fountains, the one fupplies the palace and town, the 
other the garden and the flowers. But it may be afked what 
reality there is in the relation, and whether any trees bear 
fruit all the year in this Ifland? Eu/tathius obferves, that ex- 
perience teaches the contrary, and that it is only true of the 
greateft part of the year; Homer, adds he, difguifes the true 
fituation of the Phzacians, and here defcribes it as one of the 
happy Iflands; at once to inrich his Poetry, and to avoid a 
difcovery of his Poetical exaggeration. The relation is true 
of other places, if Piny and Theophrafius deferve credit, as 
Dacier obferves; thus the Citron bears during the whole 
year fruits and flowers. Arbos ipfa omnibas hcris pomiferay 
aliis cadentibus, aliis muturefcentibus, aliis vero fubnafeentibus. 
‘The fame is related of other trees by Pliny: Novufque fructus 
12 his cum SAnyotine pendet; he affirms the like of the Pine, 
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Four acres was th’ alloted fpace of ground, 
Fenc’d with a green enclofure all around, 14.5 


Pabet fructum maturefcentem, babet proximo anno ad maturitatem, 
wenturum, ac deinde tertio, ‘5c. So that what Homer relates 
is in itfelf true, though not entirely of Phzeacta. Or per- 
haps it might be only intended for a more beautiful and poeti- 
cal manner of defcribing the conftant fucceffion of one fruit 
after another in a fertile climate. 


— — — — Figs on figs arife. 
Ariflotle applied this Hemeftick fcofiingly to the fycophants 


ef Athens: he was about to leave that city upon its rejoicing 
at the death of Socrates: and, quoting this verfe, he faid he 
would not live in a place where 


— — —— LP gpcouss oDxor ò imi (rw. 
alluding to the derivation of the word Sycophant. £u/fathius. 
Some dry the black’ning clufters in the Sun. 


To underftand this pafflage aright, it is neceflary to know 
the manner of ordering the vintage amongft the Greeks: 
Fir, they carried all the grapes they gathered into a houfe 
for a feafon; afterwards they expofed them ten days to the 
fun, and let them lie abroad as many nights in the frefhnefs 
of the air; then they kept them five days in cool fhades, and 
on the fixth they trod them, and put the wine into veflels. 
This we learn trom Hleftod: tar, $. 22g. 

— — — Fldvlag aaddpewe oixade Birpus 

Astas Ò nerAiw dines + nyala nach Since vinlas 

Tiis òè Cucxstcas, exlw ð cic alyé apiccas 

Aaa Aiwrócs woavsnbio- 





Zomer diftinguifhes the whole into three orders: firft, the 
grapes that have already been expofed to the fun are trod ; 
the fecond order is of the grapes that are expofed, while the 
others are treading; and the third, of thofe that are ripe to 
be gathered, while the others are thus ordering. Femer 
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Tall thriving trees confefs’d the fruitful mould : 
The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. 
Here the blue fig with lufcious juice o’erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, 
‘The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flourifhh round the Year. Ií 
The balmy fpirit of the weftern gale 
Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail- 
Fach dropping pear a foilowing pear fupplics, 
On apples apples, figs on figs arife: iss 
The fame mild feafon gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to crow. 
Here order’d vines in equal ranks appear, 
With all th’ united labours of the year; 
Some to unload the fertile branches run, 
Some dry the black’ning clufters in the fun, 


Others to tread the liquid harveft join, 


1€o 


The groaning prefies foam with floods of wine. 


himfelf thus explains it, by faying, that while fome vines 
were loaded with black and mature grapes, others were green, 
or but juft turning to blacknefs. Mener undoubtedly founds 
this poetical relation upon obferving fome \ ines that bore truit 
thrice annually. Pliny affirms this to be true, lib. xvi. cup. 27- 
Vites quidem &S triferæ funt, quas cb id injanas Vacant, quonianz 
èn iis alice, maturefiunt, alie turge urt, alta ficremt. Dacer. 
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Hiere are the vines in early flow’r defcry’d, 
Here grapes difcolour’d on the funny fide, 165 
And there in autumn’s richeft purple dy’d. 

Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the fcene. 

Two plenteous fountains the whole profpeét1 

crown’'d ; 169 

This thro’ the gardens leads its {treams around, 3 
Vifits each plant, and waters all the graund: j 
While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 
And thence its current on the town beftows ; 
To various ufe their various ftreams they bring, 
The people one, and one fupplhles the King. 175 

Such were the glories which the Gods ordain’d, 
To grace si/eznous, and his happy land. 
Ev’n from the Chief, who men and nations: 

knew, 

Th’ unwonted fcene furprife and rapture drew . 
In pleafing thought he ran the profpeét o’er, 150 
Then hafty enter’d at the lofty door. 
Night now approaching, in the palace ttand, 


With goblets crown’d, the Rulers of the land; 
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Prepar’d for reft, and off’ring to the * God 
Who bears the virtue of the fleepy rod. 1s 
Unfeen he glided through the joyous crowd, 
With darknefs circled, and an ambient cloud. 
Direct to great Alcinous throne he came, 

And proftrate fell before th’ Imperial dame. 
Then from around him drop’d the veil of night ; 


Sudden he fhines, and mantteft to fight. igi 


* Mercury. 


x. 184. Prepar’d for ref, and off ring to the God 
FV ho bears the virtue of the fleepy rod.] 


I have already explained from 4thenzus this cuftom of offer- 
ing to Afvercury at the conclufion of entertainments: he was 
thought by the Ancients to prefide over fleep: Dat /ommnos 
adimitque, according to Horace, as Dacter obferves. In fol- 
lowing ages this praétice was altered, and they offered not to 
Aédercury, but to Jove the Perfecter, or to Lad; rivnD. 

Žž. 190. Then from around him drop’d the veil of night.) If 
this whole ftory of the veil of air had been told fimply and 
nakedly, it would imply no more than that Ulyffes arrived 
without being difcovered ; and the breaking of the veil de- 
notes his firft coming into fight, in the Prefence of the Queen. 
But Homer fteps out of the vulgar road of an Hiftorian, and 
clothes it with a fublimity worthy of heroick Poetry. In the 
fame manner /irgi/ difcovers his Æneas to Dids : 


ce — — — — Cum circumfufa repente 
< Scindit fe nubes, & in aera purgat apertum.” 


Scaliger prefers thefe verfes to thofe of emer, and perhaps 
with good reafon; he calls the laft part of the fecond verte 
a divine addition; and indeed it is far more beautiful than the 
Sipai- axe of Homer. 
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The Nobles gaze, with awful fear oppreft ; 

Silent they gaze, and cye the god-like gueft. 
Daughter of great Rhexenor / (thus began 

Low at her knees, the much-induring man) 19§ 

To thee, thy confort, and this royal train, 

To all that fhare the bleflings of your reign, 

A fupplhant bends: oh pity human woe! 

Tis what the happy to th’ unhappy owe. 

A wretched exile to his country fend, 200 


Long worn with griefs, and long without a frierid. 


yw. 196. To thee, thy confort, and this royal train.) <Adinerva 
commanded U/yff/es to fupplicate the Queen: why then does 
he exceed the directions of the Goddefs, and not only addrefs 
himfelf to 4/cimous, but to the reft of the affembly ? Sponda- 
mus anfwers, that U4 es adapts himfelf to the prefent circum- 
ftances, and feeing the King and other Peers in the fame af- 
fembly, he thought it improper not to take notice of them: 
he therefore addrefics himfelf to all, that he may make all his 
friends. But then does not Minerva give improper direc- 
tions? and is not Ujjffes more wife than the Goddefs of Wif- 
dom? The true reafon therefore may perhaps be, that U/y//es 
really complies with the injunctions of the Goddefs: fhe 
commands him to addrefs himfelf to the Queen: and he does 
fo: this I take to mean chiefly or primarily, but not exclu- 
fively of the King: if the paflage be thus underftood, it folves 
the objection. 

X- 200. A wretched exile to his country fend.| Ulyffes here 
{peaks very concifcly: and he may feem to break abruptly 
into the fubjećt of his petition, without letting the audience 
either into the knowledge of his condition or perfon. Was 
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So may the Gods your better days increafe,. 

And all your joys defcend on all your race, 

So reign for ever on your country’s breaft, 

Your people bleffing, by vour people bleft! 20¢ 
Then to the genial hearth he bow’d his face, 

And humbied in the afhes took his place. 


this a proper method to-prevail over an affembly of ftran- 
gers ? But his gefture fpoke for him, he, threw himfelf€ 
into the pofture of a fuppliant, and the perfons of atl fup- 
pliants were efteemed to be facred: he declared himfelf to be 
a man in calamity, and referves his ftory to be told more at 
large, when the furprife of the Pheacians at the fudden ap- 
pearance of a ftranger was over; this concifenefs therefore is 
not blameable, but rather an initance of Hfcmer’s judgment, 
wko knows when to be fhort, and when to be copious. 

%. 207. And humbled in the afhes took his place.] ‘This was 
the cuftom of Suppliants: they betook themfelves to the hearth 
as facred, and a place of refuge. It was particularly in the 
protection of Feffag: thus Tully, Wb. ii. de Natura Deorum, 
Nomen Vefie fumptum cef a Gracis, ea eff enim que illis iriæ 
dicitur, jufque ejus ad aras, © focos pertinet. Apzllinius like- 
wife, as Spendanus obferves, takes notice of this cuftom of 
Suppliants. 


Ta Ò Zrsw, xæ dravo, iD icin aivtavles 
“Iæror, hra dinn Avlposç ixirnoi TéTuxlæs. 


That is, they betook themfelves to the hearth, and there fat 
mute, which is the cuftom of all unhappy fuppliants. If it 
was a cuftom, as 4pollonius obferves, to fit mute, this gives 
another reafon why Uffes ufed but few words in his fupplica- 
tion: he had greatly outraged a practice that was eftablithed 
as facred amongft the Greeks, and had not aéted in the cha- 
racter of a Suppliant, if he had lanched out into a long 
oration. 


VOL. II. I 
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Siience enfu’d. The eldeft firt began, 


Scherneus fage, a venerable man! 


a 


Whofe well-taught mind the prefent age furpaft, 
And join’d to that th’ experience of the laft. 221 
Fit words attended on his weighty fenfe, 
And mild perfuafion flow’d in eloquence. 

Oh fight (he cry’d) difhoneft and unjuft ! 
A gueft, a f{tranger, feated in the duft! 21g 
To raife the lowly fuppliant from the ground 
Befits a Monarch. Lo! the Peers around 
But wait thy word, the gentle gueft to grace, 
And feat him fair in fome diftinguifh’d place. 
Let firft the herald due libation pay 220 


To Jove, who guides the wand’rer on his way, 


‘This was the moft fure and effectual way of fupplication 5 
thus when Themijsiocles fled to Admetus King of the Adeloffians, 
he placed himfelf before the hearth, and was received, though 
that King had formerly vowed his deftruction. Plutarch in- 
deed calls it an unufual way of fupplication, but that pro- 
ceeded from his earrying a child in his arms to move the 
greater compaffion, not from his throwing him{fclf into the 
protection of the Houfhold Gods. 

¥. 209. Echencus fuge, &c.] The expreffion in the origi- 
nal, as Dacier obferves, is remarkable: Echeneus an old mar 
aubo Frew many ancient, and great variety of things; he was 
wife by long experience, and by being converfant in ancient 
ftory : the Author of the book of ijdem {peaks almoft in the 
fame expreflions: Scit praterita & de futuris aftimat. 
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Then fet the genial banquet in his view, 
And give the ftranger-gueft a f{tranger’s due. 
His fage advice the liftning King obeys, 224 
He itretch’d his hand the prudent chief to raife, 
And from his feat Lazodamas remov’d, 
(The monarch’s offspring, and his beft belov’d) 
There next his fide the god-like hero fat ; 
With ftars of filver fhone the bed of ftate. 229 
The golden ew’r a beauteous handmaid brings, 
Replenifh’d from the cool tranflucent fprings, 
Whofe polifh’d vafe with copious {treams fupplies 
A filver laver, of capacious fize. 
The table next in regal order fpread, 
The glitt’ring canifters are heap’d with bread: 23 5 
Viands of various kinds invite the tafte, 
Of choiceft fort and favour, rich repaft! 
Thus feafting high, crzous gave the fign, 
And bade the herald pour the rofy wine. 
>- 226. And from his feat Laodamas remov’d.] Plutarch 
in his Sympofiacks difcuffes a queftion, whether the Mafter of 
the feaft fhould place his gutfts, or let them feat themfelves 
promifcuoufly : he there commends this condu&t of Alcinous, 
as an inffance of a courteous difpofition and great humanity, 


who gavc a place of dignity to a ftranger and fuppliant. 
I 2 
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et all around the due libation pay 240 
To Jove, who guides the wand’rer on his way. 
He faid. Pontco2us heard the King’s command ; 
The circling goblet moves from hand to hand- 
Keach drinks the juice that glads the heart of 
man. 
<icinous then, with afpect mild, began. 245 
Princes and Peers, attend! while we impart 
To you, the thoughts of no inhuman heart. 
Now pleas’d and fatiate from the focialk rite 
Repair we to the bleffings of the night : 
But with the rifing day, affembled here, 2EO 
Let all th’ Elders of the land appear, 
Picus obferve our hofpitable laws, 
And heav’n propitiate in the {tranger’s caufe: 
Then join’d in council, proper means explore 
Safe to tranfport him to the wifht-for fhore: 2 55 
Žž- 240. — — — the dus libation pay 
Zo Jove J 


We have already feen that the whole aflembly was about to 
pour libations to Mercury; whence is it then that they now 
ofter to Yupiter? Buftathius obferves, it was becaufe of the 
arrival of this ftranger, and Jupiter prefides over all ftrangers, 
and is freqnently filed Zs 22:50 and Zes iaaa 
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(Elow diftant that, imports not us to know, 
Nor weigh the labour, but relieve the woe) 
Meantime, nor harm nor anguifh let him bear: 
This interval, Heav’n trufts him to our care ; 
But to his native land our charge refign’d, 260 
fieav’n’s is his lifetocome, and ail the woes behind. 
‘Then muft he fuffer what the Fates ordain; 1 
For Fate has wove the thread of life with pain, | 


And twins ev’n from the birth, are mifery and 


U. 


man ! 

But if defcended from th’ O/ywpian bow’r, 26 5 
Gracious approach us fome immortal pow’r ; 
If in that form thou com’ft a gueft divine : 
Some high event the confcious Gods defign. 
As yet, unbid they never grac’d our feaft, 
The folemn facrifice cald down the gueft ; 270 
Then manifeft of heav’n the vifion ftood, 
And to our eyes familiar was the God. 
Oft with fome favour’d traveller they ftray, 
And fhine before him all the defert way : 


With focial intercourfe, and face to facc, 


VI 


The friends and guardians of our pious race. 


1 3 
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So near approach we their celeftial kind, 


By jufiice, truth, and probity of mind ; 


$. 277. So near approach we their celefttal kind, &c.] ‘There 
is fome intricacy in this pafflage, and much labour has been 
ufed to explain it. Some would have it to imply, that <‘ we 
c are as ncariy allied to the Gods, as the Cyclops and Gi- 
“¢ ants, who are defcended from them; and if the Gods fre- 
<< quently appear to thefe Giants who defy them ; how much 
< more may it be expected by the Pheacians to enjoy that 
< favour, who reverence and adore them?” £uffathius ex- 
plains it after another method; -4/cineus had conceived a fixed 
hatred againft the race cf the Cyclops, who had expelled the 
Pheaccticnus irom their country, and torced them to feek a new 
hatiration; he here expreffes that hatred, and fays, that the 
Pheacians refemble th: Gods as much in Goodnefs, as the 
Cy-/ceps and Giants one the other in impiety: he illuftrates 
it, by fhewing that the expreffion has the fume import as if 
we fhould fay that Secrates comes as near to Prato in virtue, 
as An tus and Ave itus to one another in wickednefs ; and in- 
dzed the conftruction will be eafy, by underftanding ’Aarsyas 
in the fecond verfe. 


— — — iow ilycSer cine, 
"None xin wwricg te nar dyer Qara yryžrlwr. 
Subaudi, yids carnrcis siziv. 


I have already fpoken of the prefence of the Gods at the 
facrifices, in a former note upon the Odjfey: this frequent 
Intercourfe of the Gods was agreeable to the Theology of the 
Ancients; but why then is A/cinmous furprifed at the appear- 
ance of Uhfes, whom he looks upon as a God, if fuch fa- 
vours were frequent ? Spondanus replies, that it is the unufu- 
alucfs of the time, not the appearance, that furprifes Mici- 
mous; the Gods appeared either at their facrifices, cr in their 
journeys, and therefore he looks upon this vifit as a thing 
exiraordinary. 
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As our dire neighbours of Cyclepean birth, 279 

Match in fierce wrong, the Giant-fons of earth. 
Let no fuch thought (with modcít grace rejoin’d 

The prudent Greek) pofiefs the royal mind. 

Alas! a mortal, like thyfelf, am I; 

No glorious native of yon azure {ky : 

In form, ah how unlike their heav’nly kind? 285 

How more inferior in the gifts of mind? 

Alas, a mortal! moft oppreft of thofe 

Whom fate has loaded witha weight of woes ; 

By a fad train of miferies alone 

Diftinguifh’d long, and fecond now to none! 299 

By heav’n’s high willcompell’d from {hore to fhore; 

With heav’n’s high will prepar’d to fuffer more. 

What hiftories of toil could I declare? 

But ftill long-weary’d nature wants repair ; 

Spent with fatigue, and fhrunk with pining faft, 

My craving bowels {till require repaft. 296 

Howe’er the noble, fuiF’ring mind, may grieve 

Its load of anguifh, and difdain to live; 

Neceffity demands our daily bread ; 

Hunger is infolent, and will be fed. 30° 


14 
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But finifh, oh ye Peers! what you propofe, 

And let the morrow’s dawn conclude my woes. 

Pieas’d will I fuffer all the Gods ordain, 

To fee my foil, my fon, my friends, again. 

That view vouchfaf’d, let inftant death furprife 

With ever-during fhade thefe happy eyes! 306 
Th’ afiemblied Peers with gen’ral praife ap- 

prov’d 
His pleaded reafon, and the fuit he mov’d. 
Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 


Arid to the gifts of baimy fleep repairs. 310 


$. 305. That view vouchfaf'd, let inftant death, &c.] It is 
very neccfiary to recall frequently to the reader’s mind the 
defire yJ; has to reach his own country ; and to fhew that 
he is abtent. not by choice, but necefiity ; all the diforders in 
his kingdoms happen by reafon of his abfence: it is there- 
fore neceflary to fet the defire of his return in the {trongeft 
point of light, that he may not feem accefiary to thofe dif- 
orders, by bcing abfent when it was in his power to return. 
It is ol fervable that Ud;ffes does rfot here make any mention 
of Penelope, whom he fcearce ever omits in other places, as 
one of the chief inducements to wifh for his country ; the 
reafon of his filence, fays Eu/fathius, is, becaufe he is un- 
willing to abate the favour of Alcinous, by a difcovery that 
would thew it was impoffible for him to marry his daughter ; 
fuch a difcovery might make the King proceed more coolly 
towards his tranfportation 3 whereas it would afterwards be 


lefs dangerous, when hc has had an opportunity fully to en- 
gage him in his favour. 
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Ufes in the regal walls alone 
Remain’d: befide him, on a fplendid throne, 
Divine Arete and /cinous flhone. 
The Queen, on nearer view, the gueft furvey’d 
Rob’d in the garments her own hands had made; 
Not without wonder feen. ‘Then thus began, 316 
Her words addrefiing to the god-like man. 

Cam ’ft thou not hither,wond’rous ftranger! fay, 
From lands remote, and o’er a length of fea? 


Tell then whence art thou ? whence that Princely 


air È 320 


And robes like thefe, fo recent and fo fair! 
Hard is the tafk, oh Princefs ! you impofe : 
(Thus fighing fpoke the Man of many Woes) 


$. 322. Hard is the tafk, oh Princefs!] Æneas in Virgil 
{peaks to Venus after the fame manner, as Usjffes to Arete. 
<< O Dea, fi prima repetens ab origine pergam, 
«c Et vacet annales noftrorum audire laborum, 
<< Ante diem claufo componet vefper Olympo.” 


Scaliger obferves that Virgil fo far exceeds the verfes of Ho- 
mer, that they will not even bear a comparifon; he is fupe- 
rior almoft in every word ; for inftance; he renders, Sixnvexéaec, 
by prima ab origine, and adds the word vacet beautifully; and 
{till more beautifully he tranflates woarkd «fda, annales nofirorum 
audire laborum ; and laitly he paraphrafes the word apyario by 
a moft harmonious line, 
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The long, the mournful feries to relate 

Of all my forrows, fent by heav’n and fate! 325 
Yet what you afk, attend. An I{land lies 
Beyond thefe tracts, and under other {fkies, 


<< Ante diem claufo componet vefper Olympo.” 


Which excellently defcribes the multitude of the fufferings of 
Æneas, which could not be comprehended in the relation of a 
whole day. . 

I will not deny but that Virgil excels Homer in this and 
many other paflages which he borrows from him: but then 
is it a juft conclufion to infer, after the manner of Scaliger, 
that Virgil is a better Poet than Homer? “To conclude from 
particulars to generals is a falfe way of arguing. It is as if 
in a comparifon of two perfons, a man fhould from fingle 
features give a fuperiority of beauty, which is only to be ga- 
thered from the fymmetry of the whole body. 

y. 326. Yet what you afk, attend. J] Homer here gives a 
fummary of the fubject of the two preceding books: this re- 
capitulation cannot indeed be avoided, becaufe it is neceflary 
to let Al/cinous into his ftory, and this cannot be done with- 
out a repetition ; but generally all repetitions are tedious: the 
reader is offended when that is related which he knows al- 
ready: he receives no new inftrudction to entertain his judg- 
ment, nor any new defcriptions to excite his curiofity, and 
by thefe means the very foul of Poetry is extinguifhed, and. 
it becomcs unfpirited and lifelefs. When therefore repe- 
titions are abfolutely neceffary, they ought always to be fhort; 
and I may appeal to the Reader if he is not tired with many 
in Honier, efpecially when made in the very fame words ? 
Here indeed U/yffes tells his ftory but in part; the Queen 
afked him who he was, but he paffes over this without any 
reply, and referves the greateft part of his ftory to a time of 
more /eifure, that he may difcover himfelf to a better advan- 
tage before the whole Peerage of the Pheacians, I do nat 
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Ogygia named, in Ocean’s wat’ry arms : 
Where dwells Ca/ypfo, dreadful in her charms! 
Remote from Gods or men fhe holds her rein, 


Amid the terrours of the rolling main. 331 


always condemn even the verbal repetitions of Homer; fome- 
times as in embaffies they may be necefflary, becaufe every 
word is ftamped with authority, and perhaps they might be 
cuftomary in Jəmer’s times; if they were not, he had too 
fruitful an invention not to have varied his thoughts and ex~ 
preffons. #2ffe obferves, that with refpeét to repetitions, 
Virgil is more exact than Horer; for initance, in the firft 
book of the Æneis, when Æneas is repeating his fufferings to 
Venus, The interrupts him to give him comfort; 





‘© Nec plura querentem 
cec Pala Venus, medio fic interfata dolore eft.” 


and in the third bock, where good manners obliged this Hero 
to relate his ftory at the requeít of Andromache, the Poet pre- 
vents it by introducing Herenus, who hinders the repetition. 
$. 330. Remote from Gees or men fhe holds her rein.) omer 
has the fecret art of introducing the beft inftructions, in the’ 
midit of the plaincft narrations. He has defcribed the un- 
worthy paffion of the Goddefs Cahpfo, and the indecent ad- 
vances fhe made to detain him from his country. It is pofi- 
ble this relation might make fome impreffions upon the mind 
of the Reader, inconfiftent with exact Morality: what an- 
tidote then does Flomer adminifter to expel this poifon? he 
does not content himfelf with fetting the chaftity of Penelope 
in oppofition to the loofe defires of Ca/p/s, and fhewing the 
great advantage the Mortal has over the Goddefs; but he 
here difcovers the fountain from whence this we2knefs rifes, 
by faying, that neither man nor Gods frequented this Ifland ; 
on one hand the abfence of tne Gods, and cn the other the 
infrequency of objects, made her yield at the fight of the 
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Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore 
Unbleft ! to tread that interdicted fhore : 

When Jove tremendous in the fable deeps 
Lanch’d his red lightning at our fcatter’d flaps: 335 
Then, all my fleet, and all my foll’wers loft, 
Sole on a plank, on boiiing furges toft, 

Heav’n drove my wreck th’ Ozygriaz Ile to find, 
Full nine days floating to the wave and wind. 
Met by the Goddefs there with open arms, 340 
She brib’d' my ftay with more than human charms; 
Nay promis’d, vainly promis’d, to beftow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 

But all her blandifhments fuccefslefs prove, 

To banifh from my breaft my country’s love. 345 


firft that appears. Every objectis dangerous in folitude, efpe- 
cially as Homer exprefies it, if we have no commerce with the 
Gods. Dacier. 

$- 344. But all her blandifhments fuccefslefs prove, ] Da- 
cier from Exffathius affigns the reafon of the refufal of Uffes 
to comply with the proffers of Ca/ypf/o, to forfake his wife and 
country: it was, becaufe he knew that women in love pro- 
mife more than they either can, or intend to perform. An 
infinuation, that he would have complied if he had thought 
the Goddefs would, or could have performed her promiufes. 
But this is contrary to the character of Ulyf/es, whofe greateft 
glory it is, not to have liftened even to a Goddefs. In this 
view he ceafes to be an Hero, and his return is no longer a 
virtue, but he returns only becaufe he found not a temptation 
fuficient to keep him from his country. 
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I ftay reluctant fev’n continu’d years, 

And water her ambrofial couch with tears. 
‘The eighth, fhe voluntary moves to part, 

Or urg’d by Jove, or her own changeful heart. 
A Raft was form’d to crofs the furging fea ; 350 
Herfelf fupply’d the ftores and rich array ; 

And gave the gales to waft me on the way. 

In fev’nteen days appear’d your pleafing coait, 
And woody mountains half in vapours loft. 354 
Joy touch’d: my foul: my foul was joy’d in vain, 
For angry Neptune rous’d the raging main; 
‘The wild winds whittle, and the billows roar : 
The fplitting Raft the furious tempeft tore ; 
And ftorms vindictive intercept the fhore. 

Soon as their rage fubfides, the feas I brave 360 
With naked force, and fhoot along the wave, 
To reach this HJe: but there my hopes were loft, 
The furge impell’d me on a craggy coaft. 

I chofe the fafer fea, and chanc’d to find 

A river’s mouth impervious to the wind, 365 
And clear of rocks. I fainted by the flood ; 
Then took the {helter of the neighb’ring wood. 
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>Twas night; and cover’d in the foliage deep, 
Jove plung’d my fenfes in the death of fleep. 

All night I flept, oblivious of my pain: 370 
Aurcra dawn'd, and Pheeéus flhin’d in vain, 

Nor ’till oblique he flop’d his ev’ning ray, 

Had Somnus dry’d the balmy dews away. 

Then female voices from the fhore I heard: 

A maid amidft them, Goddefs-lke, appear’d: 375 
To her I fu’d, fhe pity’d my diftrefs ; 

Like thee in beauty, nor in virtue lefs. 

Who from fuch youth cou’d hope confid’rate care ? 


In youth and beauty wifdom is but rare! 


¥. 379. In youth and beauty wifdom is but rare !] In the pre- 
ceding line Ulyffes fpeaks of Nauficaa, yet immediately changes 
the words into the Mafculine gender, for grammatically it 
ought to be searipne avhdccacar. Homer makes this alteration 
to pay the greater compliment to Nauficaa, and he intends 
to exprefs by it, that neither woman nor man of her years 
could be expeéted to have fuch remarkable difcretion. Eyfa- 
thius. 

Such fentences being very frequent in the Odyf/ey ; it may 
mot be improper to obferve, of what beauty a fentence is in 
Epick Poetry. A Sentence may be defined, a moral inftruéti- 
on couched in a few words. Rapin afierts, that fentences are 
more-proper in Dramatick than Heroick Poetry: for Narra- 
tion is the effential character of it, and it ought to be one 
continued thread of difcourfe, fimple and natural, without an 


affectation of figures, or moral reflections : that energy which 
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She gave me life, reliev’d with juft fupplies 380 
My wants, and lent thefe robes that ftrike your eyes. 
This is the truth : and oh ye pow’rs on high! 
Forbid that want fhould fink me to a lye. 

To this the King. Our daughter but expreft 
Her cares imperfeét to our god-like gueft. 385 


fome pretend to colleét and inclofe within a fmall compafs of 
words, is wont extremely to weaken the reft of the difcourfe, 
and give it a forced air: it feems to jut out of the ftru&ture 
of the Poem, and to be independent of it : he blames Homer 
for {cattermg his fentences too plentifully through his Poefy, 
and calls it an affectation and imperfection. ‘“Thefe objed&ti- 
ons would undoubtedly be of weight, if the fentences were 
fo introduced as to break the thread of narration, as Rapi 
rightly obferves. But is tmis the cafe with relation to Homer ? 
He puts them into the mouth of the Aéters themfelves, and 
the narration goes on without the leaft interruption ; it is not 
the Poet who fpeaks, nor does he fufpend the narration to 
make a refined reflection, or give us a fentence of Morality. 
Is his Poetry the worfe, becaufe he makes his agents {fpeak 
weightily and fententioufly ? It is true, fentences ufed with- 
out moderation are abfurd in Epick Poetry; they give it a 
ferioufnefs that is more becoming the gravity of Philofophers, 
than the Spirit and Majefty of Poetry. Boffz judicioufly ob- 
ferves, that fuch thoughts have in their very nature a certain 
kind of calm Wifdom that is contrary to the paffions ; but, 
fays he, fentences make a Poem ufeful, and it feems natural 
to imagine, that the more a work is embellifhed with them, 
the more it deferves that general approbation which Horace 
Promifcs to thofe who have the art to mix the profitable with 
the pleafant. In fhort, fentences are not only allowable, but 


beautiful in Heroick Poetry, if they are introduced with pro- 
priety and without affeClation. 
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Suppliant to her, fince firft he chofe to pray, 

Why not herfelf did fhe conduét the way, 

And with her handmaids to our court convey ? 
Hero and King! (UAfes thus reply’d) 

Nor blame her faultlefs, nor fufpect of pride: 390 

She bade me follow in th’ attendant train; 

But fear and rev’rence did my {fteps detain, 

Left rafh fufpicion might alarm thy mind : 


Man’s of a jealous and miftaking kind. 





¥. 391. She bade me follow 
But fear and rev’rence, &c.] 


This is directly contrary to what is before afferted in the pre- 
ceding book, where Nau/xaa forbids U4fes to attend her, to a- 
void fufpicion and flander. Is not U//es then guilty of falfhood, 
and is not falfhood beneath the character of a Hero? Eu/tathius 
confeiies that U/y/es is guilty, Garda; ivlas; and he adds, that a 
wife man may do fometimes opportunely : “Omep ær woos iv xapa g 
cofes- I fear this conceffion of the Bifhop’s would not 
país for good cafuiftry in thefe ages. Spondanus is of the fame 
opinion as E£uflathius; Vir prudens certo loco ES tempore menda- 
cus Offurofifimis uti novite Dacicr confefles that he fomcewhat 
difguifes the truth. It will be difficult to vindicate Uffes 
from the imputation, if the notions of truth and falfhood were 
as itrict in former, as in thefe ages: but we muft not meafure 
by this ftandard : it is certain that anciently Lying was rec- 
koned no crime by a whole aation’; and it ftill bears a difputc, 
An omne falfi-loquium fit mendacium ? Some Cafuitts allow of 
the oficiofum mendacium, and fuch is this of Uhfes, intirely 
cemplimental and officious. 
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Far from my foul (he cry’d) the Gods efface 
All wrath ill-grounded, and fufpicion bafe! 395 
Whate’er is honeft, Stranger, I approve, 

And would to Phebus, Pallas, and to Jove, 
Such as thou art, thy thought and mine were one, 
Nor thou ynwilling to be call’d my fon. 4.00 
In {uch alliance could’{t thou with to join, 

A Palace f{tor’d with treafures fhould be thine. 


È. 400. Nor thou unwilling to be cal’d my fon.) The An- 
cients obferve, that 4/cinous very artfully ‘inferts this propofi- 
tion to Uses, to prove his veracity. If he had embraced it 
without hefitation, he would have concluded him an impoftor 5 
for it is not conceivable that he fhould reje& all the tempta- 
tion to marriage made him by Calypfo a Goddefs, and yet im- 
mediately embrace this offer of 4/cinous to marry his daugh- 
ter. But if we take the paflage in another fenfe, and believe 
that /cinous {poke fincerely without any fecret fufpicions, yet 
his conduct is juftifiable. It has I confefs appeared fhocking, 
that d/cimous, a King, fhould at the very firft interview offer 
his daughter to a ftranger, who might be-a vagrant and im- 
poftor : but examples are frequent in antiquity of marriages 
thus concluded between ftrangers, and with as little hefitati- 
on: thus Bellerophon, Tydeus, and Polinyces were married. Great 
perfonages regarded not riches, but ‘were only folicitous to 
procure worthy hufbands for thcir daughters, and birth and 
virtue were the beit recommendations. 

It is obfervable that in the orizinal there is a chafm, an 
Infinitive mood without any thing to govern it; we muft 
therefore fupply the word ibéàois to make it right conftruétion. 
Luflathius. 


VOL. II. K 
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But if reluctant, who fhall force thy ftay? | 
Jove bids to fet the {tranger on his way, L 
And {hips fhall wait thee with the morning | 
ray. 405) 
"Till then, let lumber clofe thy careful eyes ; 
The wakeful mariners fhall watch the íkies, 
And feize the moment when the breezes rife : 
Then gently waft thee to the pleafing fhore, 
Where thy foul refts, and labour is no mere. 410 
Far as Exbea tho’ thy country lay, 
Our fhips with eafe tranfport thee in a day. 
Thither of old, Earth’s * Giant-fon to view, 
On wings of winds with Radamanth they 


flew : 


¥. 411. Far as Eubza the’ thy country lay.) Eubea, as Eu- 
frathius obferves, is really far diftant from Corcyra, the country 
of the Pheacians: but Alcingus Rill makes it more diftant, by 
placing it inanother part of the World, and defcribing it as 
one of the fortunate Iflands: for in the fourth book R/ada- 
snanthus is faid to inhabit the E&fan ficlkds. Aicinous there- 
fore endeavours to have it believed that his Mle is near thofe 
fields, by afferting that Rhadamanthus made ufe of Phæacian 
veffels in his voyage to Tityms. Euffathixs further adds, ~-that 
Rhadamanthus was a Prince of great juftice, and Zityus a 
perfon of great impiety, and that he made this voyage to 
bring him over to more virtuous difpofitions. 

* Tityus. 
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This land, from whence their morning courfe 


begun, 415 


Saw them returning with the fetting fun. 


$. 415. The dand from whence their morning courfe begung 
Saw them returning with the Jetting fun. ] 


If Homer had given the true fituation of Corcyra as it really 
lies oppofite to Epirus, yet the Hyperbole of failing thence to 
Eubæa and returning in the fame day, had been utterly an 
impoffibility ; for in failing thither, they muft pafs the Joniar 
and /carian feas, and double the Peleponnefus. But the fiction 
is yet more extravagant, by the Poet’s placing it ftill more 
diftant near the Fortunate Iflands. But what is impoffible for 
veffels to effect, that are as fwift as birds, and can fail with 
the rapidity of a thought? £u/fathius. 

But then is the Poet juftifiable for relating fuch incredible 
amplifications ? It may be anfwered, if he had put thefe ex- 
travagancies into the mouth of UAfes, he had been unpardon- 
able, but they fuit well with the character of A/cinous : they 
let U4fes into his difpofition, and he appears to be ignorant, 
credulous, and oftentatious. “This was neceflary, that Lifes 
might know how to adapt himfelf to his humour, and engage 
his affiftance ; and this he aétually brings about by raifing his 
wonder and efteem by ftories, that could not fail to pleafe fuch 
an ignorant and credulous perfon &s 4/cinous. 

Daciter adds, that the Phzacians were fo puff’d up with their 
conftant felicity and the proteétion of the Gods, that they 
thought nothing impoffible ; upon this opinion ull thefe Hyper- 
boles are founded: and this agrees too well with human na- 
ture ; the more happy men are, the more high and extrava- 
gantly they talk, and are too apt to entertain themielves with 
wild chimæras, which have no exiftence but in the imagination. 

The moral then to thefe fables of Micimous is, that a con- 
ftant feries of happinefs intoxicates the mind, and that mode- 
ration is often learmed in the fchool of adverfity. 


kK 2 
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Your eyes fhall witnefs and confirm my tale, 
Our youth how dext’rous, and how fleet our fail, 
When juftly tim’d with equal fweep they row, 
And Ocean whitens in long tracks below. 420 
Thus he. No word th’ experienc’d man replies, 
But thus to heav’n (and heav’nward lifts his eyes) 
O ove ! oh father! what the King accords 
Do thou make perfeét! facred be his words! 
Wide o'er the world A/cinous’ glory fhine! 425 
Let Fame be his, and ah! my country mine! 
Meantime Arete, for the hour of reft 
Ordains the fleecy couch, and cov’ring veft : 
Bids her fair train the purple quilts prepare, 
And the thick carpets fpread with bufy care. 430 
With torches blazing in their hands they paft, 
And finsth d ali their Queen scomnmand wth hafte. 
Y. 423. The prover of Ulyfles.] It is obfervable, that Ufs 
makes no reply directly to the obliging prep: ftion which the 
King made cencerning his daughter. A refuial might have 
been difadvantageous to his prefent circumfances, yet an an- 
fWwer is implied in this prayer, which fhew's the impatience he 
has to return to his country, and the gratitude he feels for hts 


promifes to effect it > and confequently it difcovers that he has 


nate MCE CIONS of: fettling with his dauyhicr amongit the Phe- 
acruns. Ducier. 
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Then gave the fignal to the willing gueft : 

Fle rofe with pleafure, and retir’d to reft. 
There, foft-extended, to th’ murm’ring found 435 
Of the high porch, Uses fleeps profound ! 
Within, releas’d from cares /cinous lies ; 


And faft befide, were clos’d 47efe’s eyes. 


+. 4375 438. The laf? lines.] It may feem fomewhat extra- 
ordinary, that 4/cinous and his Queen who have been defcribed 
as patterns of conjugal happinefs fhould fleep in diftinct beds. 
Jupiter and Juno, as Dacier obferves from the firft of the liiad> 
have-the fame bed. Perhaps the Poet defigned to fhew the 
luxury and falfe delicacy of thofe too happy Phæacians, who 
lived in fuch foftnefs that they fhunned every thing that might 
prove troublefome or incommodious. 


This book takes up no longer time than the evening of the 
thirty-fecond day. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


LCINOUS calls a Council, in which it is refolved to 

tran/port Ulyfies into bis country. After which folen- 
did entertaininents are made, where the celebrated Mufici- 
an and Poet Demodocus plays and fings to the guefts. 
They next proceed to the games, the race, the wreftling, 
Difius, &c. where Ulyiles cafls a prediyicus length, to 
tke adinvation of all the fpeéiators. They return again to 
the lenguet, ard Demodocus fings the loves of Mars and 
Venus. Ulyfles, after a compliment to the Poet, defies 
him to fing the introduciicn of the wocden horfe into Troy ; 
which fubjec? proveniig kis tears, Alcinous engutres of bis 
guef, bis name, parentage, and fortunes, 
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ow fair Aurora lifts her golden ray, 

And all the ruddy Orient flames with day : 
Alcinous, and the chief, with dawning light, 
Rofe inftant from the flumbers of the night ; 


* ‘This book has been more feverely cenfured by the Cri- 
ticks than any in the whole Odyfy: it may therefore be 
thought neceffary to lay before the Reader what may be offer- 
ed in the Poet’s vindication. 

Scaliger in his Poeticks is very warm againft it. Demodocus, 
obferves that Criiick, fings the luft of the Gods (f@ditates ) at 
the feaft of Aicinous. And Boffu, though he vindicates the 
Poet, remarks that we meet with fome offcnfive paflages in 
Homer, and inftances in the adultery of Mars and Venus. 
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Then to the Council-feat they bend their way, 5 
And fill the fhining thrones along the bay. 


To know (fays 4rzffotle im his Art of Poetry) whether a 
thing be weli or iH fpoken, we muft not only examine the 
thing whether it be good or ill, but we muft alfo have re- 
gard to him that {peaks or acts, and to the perfon to whom 
the Poet addrefles; for the character of the perfon who 
fpeaks, and of him to whom he fpeaks, makes that to be 
good, which would not come well from the mouth of any 
other perfon. It is not this account we vindicate Hemmer with 
refpeéit to the immorality that is found in the fable of the 
Adultery of Aars and Vezus: we muft confider that it is nei- 
ther the Poet, mor his Hero, that recites that ftory : but a 
Pbheacian fings it to Phzacians, a foft effeminate people, at a 
feftival. Befides, it is allowable even in grave and moral 
writings to introduce vicious perfons, who defpife the Gods ; 
and is not the Poet obliged to adapt his Poetry to the cha- 
racters of fuch Perfons? And had it not been an abfurdity in 
him to have given us a Philofophical or Moral fong before a 
Pcople who would be picafed with nothing but gaiety and ef- 
feminacy? ‘Ihe Moral that we are to draw from this ftory 
is, that an idle and foft courfe of life is the fource of all cri- 
minal pleafures ; and that thofe perfons who lead fuch lives» 
are generally pleafed to hear fuch ftories, as make their bet- 
ters partakers in the fame vices. This relation of Homer is 
a ufeful keffon to them who defire to live virtuoufly ; and it 
teaches, that if we would not be vuilty of fuch vices, we muft 
avoid fuch a method of life as inevitably leads to the practice 
of them. 

Raprr attacks this book on another fide, and blames it not 
for its Immorality, but Lownefs. ficmer, fays he, puts off 
that air of grandeur and majefty which fo properly belongs 
to his character ; he debafes himfelf into a Droll, and finks 
into a familiar way of talking: he turns things into ridi- 
cule, by endeavouring to entertain his Reader with fome- 
thing pleafant and diverting : for inftance, in the eighth book 
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Meanwhile Minerva, in her guardian care, 
Shoots from the ftarry vault thro’ fields of air ; 
In form, a herald of the King the flies 
From Peer ta Peer, and thus inceffant cries. 10 


of the Odyfzy, he entertains the Gods with a Comedy, fome 
of whom he makes buffoons: Afars and Venus are introduced 
upon the ftage, taken in a net laid by Vulcan, contrary to 
the gravity which is fo effential to Epick Poetry. 

It muft be granted, that the Gods are here painted in co- 
lours unworthy of Deities, yet ftill with propriety, if we re- 
{pect the fpectators; who are ignorant, debauched Phæaci- 
ans. Homer was obliged to draw them, not according to his 
own idea of the Gods, but according to the wild fancies of the 
Pheacians. ‘The Poet is not at liberty to afcribe the wifdom 
of a Socrates to Alcinous: he muft follow Nature, and like a 
painter, he may draw Deities or monfters, and introduce, as 
he pleafes, either vicious or virtuous characters, provided he 
always makes them of a piece, confiftent with their firft re- 
prefentation. 

This rule of 47iffotle in general, vindicates Homer, and it 
is neceflary to carry it in our minds, becaufe it ought to be 
applied to all incidents-that relate to the Phæacians, in the 
fequel of the Odyfey. 

$. 6. And fill the fhining thrones along the bay.] This place of 
Council was between the two ports, where the Temple 
of Neptune ftood; probably, like that in the fecond book, 
open to the air. 

¥. Q. In form, a herald—+] It may be afked what occa- 
fion there is to introduce a Goddefs, to perform an aétion 
that might have been as well executed by a real Herald? Eu- 
JStathius obferves, that this Minerva is either Fame, which in- 
forms the Phzacians that a ftranger of uncommen figure is ar- 
rived, and upon this report they aflemble ; or it implies, that 
this aflembly was made by the wifdom of the Peers, and con- 
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Nobles and Chicfs who rule Phzacia’s ftates, 


The King in council your attendance waits : 


A Prince of grace divine your aid implores, 
O’er unknown feas arriv’d from unknown fhores. 
She fyoke, and fudden with tumultuous founds 
Of thronging multitudes the fhore rebounds: 16 
At once the feats they fill: and every eye 
Gaz’d, as before fome brother of the fky. 
Pallas, with grace divine his form improves, 


More high he treads, and more inlarg’d he moves : 


fequently a Pocet may afcribe it to the Goddefs of Wifdom, it 
being the cffect of her infpiraticn. 

The Poet by the introduction of a Deity warns us, that 
fomethinz of importance is to fuccced; this is to be ufhered 
in with felemnity, and confequently the appearance of Afi- 
merva in this place is not unneceflary : the action of import- 
ance to be defcribed is no lefs than the change of the for- 
tunes of Uiy//es 5 it is from this aflembly that his affairs take a 
mew turn, and haften to a happy re-eftablifhment. 

yy. 13. A Prince of form divine ] Adimerva {peaks thus 
in favour of Uffes, to excite the curiofity of the Pheacians : 
and indeed the fhort fpeech is excellently adapted to this pur- 
pofe. They were fond of ftrangers: the Goddefs therefore 
tells them, that a ftranger is arrived of a God-like appear- 
ance. “I hey admired outward fhow, he is therefore defcribed 
as a man of extraordinary beauty, and Minerva for this reafon 
immediately improves it. Eu/fathius. 

x. 19. Pallas with grace divine his form tmproves.] “This cir- 
cumftance has been repeated feveral times almoft in the fame 
words, {ince the beginning of the OayJey. I cannot be of 
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She fheds celeftial bloom, regard to draw ; 2I 
And gives a dignity of mien, to awe ; 
With ftrength, the future prize of fame to play, 
And gather all the honours of the day. 

Then from his glitt’ring throne A/cincus rofe: 25 


Attend, he cry’d, while we our will difclofe. 


‘opinion that fuch repetitions are beauties. In any other Poet, 
they might have been thought to proceed from a poverty of 
invention, though certainly not in Homer, in whom there is 
rather a .fuperfluity. than barrennefs. Perhaps having once 
faid a thing Well, he defpaired of improving it, and fo repeat- 
ed it; or perhaps he intended to inculcate this truth, that all 
our accomplifhments, as beauty, ftrength, Ec. are the gifts 
‘of the Gods ; and being willing to fix it upon the mind, he 
dwells upon it, and inferts it in many places. Here indeed 
it has a pdrticular propriety, as it is a circumftance that farft 
engages the Pheacians in the favour of Uses < his beauty was 
his firft recommendation, and confequently the Poet with 
great judgment fets his Hero off to the beft advantage, it be- 
ing an incident from which he dates all his future harpinefs ; 
and therefore to be infifted upon with a particular folemnity. 
Plato in his Theetetus applies the latter part of this defcription 
tQ P armenides. Aldoiss Te poi Pxivilas Esices, tpa Stiróç TE. 

¥. 25. From his glitt’ring throne Alcinous rofe.] It might be 
expected that U4ffes, upon whofe account alone Acincus calls 
this affembly, fhould have made Ris condition known, and 
{poken himfelf to the Pheacians; whereas he appears upon 
the ftage as a mute perfon, and the multitude departs intirely 
ignorant of his name and fortunes. It may be anfwered, 
that this was not a proper time for a fuller difcovery, the 
Poet defers it till Uhffes had diftinguifhed himfelf in the 
games, and fully raifed their curiofity. It is for the fame 
reafon that Uses is filent; if he had fpoken, he could not 
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Your prefent aid this god-like ftranger craves, 
‘Toft by rude tempeft thro’ a war of waves ; 
Perhaps from realms that view the rifing day, 
Or nations fubject to the weftern ray. l 3° 
Then grant, what here all fons of woe obtain, 
(For here affliction never pleads in vain :) 

Be chofen youths prepar’d, expert to try 

‘The vaft profound, and bid the vefiel fly : 
Lanch the tall bark, and order ev’ry oars ss 
‘Then in our court indulge the genial hour. 


have avoided to Iet them into the knowledge of his condition, 
but the contrary method is greatly for his advantage, and aí- 
fures him of fuccefs from the recommendation of a King. 

But there is another, and perhaps a better reafon, to be 
given for this filence of Uses: the Poet referves the whole 
ftory of his fufferings for an entire and uninterrupted narra- 
tion; if he had now made any diicovery, he muft afterwards 
either have fallen into tautology, or broken the thread of the 
relation, fo that it would not have been of a piece, but. 
wanted continuity. Befides, it comes with more weight at 
once, than if it had been made at feveral times, and confe- 
quently makes a deeper impreffion upon the memory and 
pafMion of the auditors. /%rgi/ has taken a ditterent method 
in the difcovery of #nceas; there was a neceifity for it; his 
companions, to engage Dido in their protection, tell her 
they belong to no lets a Hero than Æneas, fo that he is ina 
manner known before he appears; but /7rgi/ after the example 
of /dsrzer relerves his ftory tor an entire narration. 

$. 35. Lanch the tall bark ] The word in the original 
is mpeter72cD-3; which ijgnitices not only a ihip that makes its 
firít voyage, but a fhip that outiails other fhips, as £i/athius 
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Inítant, you failors, to this tafk attend ; 

Swift to the palace, all ye Peers afcend ; 

Let none to ftrangers honours due difclaim : 

Be there Demodocus, the Bard of fame, 40° 
‘Taught by the Gods to pleafe, when high he fings 
The vocal lay, refponfive to the ftrings. 

Thus {poke the Prince : th’ attending Peers obey, 
In {tate they move; -d/ezzous leads the way : 
Swift to Demodocus the herald flies, 4.5 
At once the failors to their charge arife : 

‘They lanch the veffel, and unfurl the fails, 


And itretch the fwelling canvas to the gales ; 


ebferves. It is not poffible for a tranflator to retain fuch fin- 
gularities with any beauty ; it would feem pedantry and af- 
fectation, and not Poetry. 

4I. Taught by the Gods to pleafe ] Homer here infinu- 
ates that all good and great qualities are the gifts of God. 
He fhews us likewife, that Mufick was conftantly made ufe 
of in the courts of all the Oriental Princes; we have feen 
Phemius in thaca, a fecond in Lacedæmon with Adenelaus, and 
Demodocus here with Alinous. The Hebrews were likewite of 
remarkable {kill in Mufick ; every one knows what cffect the 
harp of Dewvid had upon the fpirit of Saul. Selomon tells us, 
that he fought out finging men and finging women to enter- 
tain him like thefe in Fiéomer, at the time of feafting : thus 
another oricntal Writer compares Mufick at feafts to an eme- 
rald inclofed in gold; as a fiznct of an emerald fet in a werk 
of gold, fo is the melody of mufick with phafant wine. Ecclus 
xxxii. 6. Dacier. 
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Then to the palace move: A gath’ring throng, 

Youth, and white age, tumultuous pour along: 50 

Now all accefies to the dome are fill’d ; 

Eight boars, the choiceft of the herd, are kill’d: 

Two beeves, twelve fatlings from the flock they 
bring 

‘To crown the feaft ; fo wills the bounteous King. 

The herald now-arrives, and guides along 55 

The facred mafter of celeftial fong : 

Dear to the Mufe ! who gave his days to flow 

With mighty bleffings, mix’d with mighty woe: 


¥. 57- Dear to the Adufe! who gave his days to flow 
With mizhty bleffings, mix’d with mighty woe.] 
It has been gencrally thought that Homer reprefents himfelf 
in the perfon of Demodocus; and Dacter imagines that this paf- 
fage gave occafion to the Ancients to believe that Homer was 
blind. But that he really was blind is teftified by himfelf in 
his Hymn to pollo, which Thucydides .aflerts to be the genu- 
ine production of Homer, and quotes it as fuch in his hiftory. 


7S xBpat, Tis D Dpypsy ane, now „LOLOY y 
"EvOdds wwrsiras 3; o TH TigwecOe pária ; 
Tpi; S fu pára waoas doroxngivacbe, aD” dptwp 
Tuprss ame — — — 


That is, ‘< O Virgins, if any perfon afks you who is he, 
<< the moft pleafing of all Poets, who frequents this place, 
< and who is he who moft delights you? reply, he is a blind 
< man, &c.” It is true, as Eu/fathius obferves, that there 
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With clouds of darknefs quench'd his vifual ray, 
But gave him {fkill to raife the Icfty lay. E> 
High on a radiant throne fublime in ftate, 
Encircled by huge multitudes, he fat : 

With filver fhone the throne ; his Ly rve weli ftrung 
To rapturous founds, at hand Pozztozcus hung : 
Before his feat a polifh’d table fhincs, 65 
And a full goblet foams with gen’rous wines : 
Iis food a herald bore: and now they fed; 


And now the rage of craving hunger fied. 


are many features in the two Poets that bear a great refem- 
blance; Demodocus fings divinely, the fame is true of fYomer 3 
Demodocus fings the adventures of the Greeks before Troy, fo 
does Homer in his Jliad. , 

If this be true, it muft be allowed that Homer has found 
out a way of commending himfelf very artfully : had he fpokcn 
plainly, he had been extravagantly vain; but by this indireét 
way of praife, the Reader is at liberty to apply it either folely 
to Demedocus, or obliquely to Homer. 

It is remarkable, that Homer takes a very extraordinary 
care of Demodocus his brother Poet; and introduces him as a 
perfon of great diftinction. He calls him in this book the 
Hero Demodocus: he places him on ą throne ftudded with 
filver, and gives him an herald for his attendant; nor is he 
lefs careful to provide for his entertainment, he has a parti- 
cular table, and a capacious bow! fet before him to drink as 
often as he had a mind, as the original expreffes it. Some merry 
wits have turned the laft circumftance into raillery, and infi- 
nuate that orner in this place, as well as in the former, means 
Khimfelf in the perfon of Demodocus; an intimation, that he 
would not be difplcafed to meet with the like hofpitality- 

VOL. ILL i. 
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Then fird by all the Mufe, aloud he fings 
The mighty deeds of Demigods and Kings: 79 
From that fierce wrath the noble fong arofc, 
That made Uses and Achilles foes: 

EIow o'er the feaft they doom the fall of Troy; 

The ftern debate /rzdes hears with joy : 

For heav’n foretold the canteft, when he 
trod 75 

The marble threfhold of the Delphick God, 

Curious to learn the counfels of the fíky, 


E’er yet he loos’d the rage of war on Troy. 


$+. 74- The fiern debate, Atrides heard with joy.] ‘This paf- 
fage is not without obfcurity, but Euffathius thus explains it 
from 4thenzus. In the /liad the Generals fup with Aga- 
memnon with fobriety and moderation; and if in the Ody/- 
Sey we fee Achilles and Uhfes in contention to the great 
fatisfaction of Agamemnon, it is becaufe thefe contenti- 
ons are of ufe to his affairs; they contend whether force 
or itratagem is to be employed to take Troy; Achilles after 
the death of ficé7or, perfuaded to affault it by ftorm, Uses 
by itratagem. ‘There is a further reafon given for the fatis- 
faction which Agamemnon exprefies at the centeft of thefe 
two Heroes : before the opening of the war of Troy he con- 
fulted the oracle concerning the iffue of it; Apollo anfwered,. 
that Zroy fhould be taken when two Princes moft renowned, 
the one for wifdom and the other for valour fhould contend. 
at a facrifice of the Gods; 4lzamemmnon rejoices to fee the 
prediction fulfilled, knowing that the deftruction of Troy was 


at hand, the Oracle being accomplifhed by the conteft of 
O4fes and Achilles. 8 i Y 
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Touch’d at the fong, Uses ftraight refign’d 


To foft afflićtłon all his manly mind: So 


%. 79. Louch’d at the fong ] Many objections may be 
made againft this relation ; it may fecm to offend againft pro- 
bability, and appears fomewhat incredible, that Demodocus 
fhould thus luckily pitch upon the war of Troy for the fubje& 
of his fong, and {till more happily upon the deeds of U/y/es 3 
for inftance, a man may die of an Apoplexy, this is proba- 
ble ; but that this fhould happen juft when the Poet has oc- 
cafion for it, is in fome degree incredible. But this objection 
will ceafe, if we confider not only that the war of Trey was 
the greateft event of thofe ages, and confequently misht be 
the common fubject of entertainment; but alfo that it is not 
Ffomer or*Degmodocus who relates the ftory, but the Mufe who 
infpires it; Homer feveral times in this book afcribes the 
fong to immediate infpiration; and this fupernatural affift- 
ance reconciles it to human probability, and the ‘tory be- 
comes eredible when it is fuppofed to be related by a Deity. 
Arifiotle in his Poeticks commends this conduét as artful and 
judicious ; Aficinsus, fays he, invites UA/fes to an entertain- 
ment to divert him, where Demodecus fings his ations, at 
which he cannot refrain from tears, which 4hinsus per- 
ceives, and this brings about the difcovery of Ulyfes. 

It may further be objected, that a fufficient caufe for this 
violence of tears is not apparent; for why fhould U4 /fes 
weep to hear his own brave atchievements, efpecially when 
nothing calamitous is recited ? “This indeed would be impro- 
bable, if that were the whole of what the Poet fung: but 
Homer only gives us the heads of the fong, a few fketches 
of alarger draught, and leaves fomething to be filled up by 
the imagination of the reader. ‘Thus for inftance, the words 
of Dermodocus recalled to the mind of U/yfes all the hardfhips 
he had undergone during aten years war, all the fcenes of 
horrour he had beheld, and the lofs and fufferings of all his 
friends. And no doubt he might weep even for the calami- 
ties he brought upon Troy, an ingenuous nature cannet be 
anfenfible when any of its own {ipecies fuffers; the Trojans 
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Before his eyes the purple veft he drew, 


Induftrious to conceal the falling dew : 
But when the mufick paus’d, he ceas’d to fhed 
The flowing tear, and rais’d his drooping head : 
And lifting to the Gods a goblet crown’d, 85 
He pour’d a pure libation to the ground. 
Tranfported with the fong, the liftning train 
Again with loud applaufe demand the ftrain : 
Again Us/yffes veil’d his penfive head, 
Again unmann’d a fhow’r of forrow fhed : 9° 
Conceal’d he wept: the King obferv’d alone 
The filent tear, and heard the fecret groan : 
Then to the Bard aloud: O ceafe to fing, 
Dumb bethy voice,and mute th’ harmonious ftring; 
Enough the feaft has pleas’d, enoughthe pow’r 95 
Of heav’nly fong has crown’d the genial hour ! 
Incefiant in the games your ftrength difplay, 
Conteift, ye brave, the honours of the day ! 
That pleas’d th’ admiring ftranger may proclaim 
In diftant regions the Phzacian fame : Ico 


were his enemies, but ftill they were men, and compaffion 
ks due even to unfortunate enemies. I doubt not but it will 
be allowed, that there is here fufficient caufe to draw tears 


from a hero, unlefs a hero muft be fuppofed to be divefted of 
humanity. 
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None wield the gauntlet with fo dire a fway, 

Or {twitter in the race devour the way ; 

None in the leap fpring with fo {trong a bound, 

Or firmer, in the wreftling, prefs the ground. 
Thus {poke the King; th’ attending Peers obey : 

In {tate they move, -7/Avnmous leads the way: 106 

His golden lyre Demodocus unftrung, 

High on a column in the palace hung: 

And guided by a herald’s guardian carcs, 

Majeftick to the lifts of Fame repairs. oe as 
Now iwarms the populace; a countiefs throng 

Youth and hoarage; and man drives man along 

The games begin; Ambitious of the prize, 


Acronecus, Lhéow, and Eretmeus rife ; 


Žž. 101. None wield the gauntlet with fo dire a fway.] Eufta- 
thius afks how Al/cinous could make fuch an affertion, and give 
the preference to his people before all mations, when he nei- 
ther knew, nor was known to, any heroes out of his own 
Ifland? He anfwers that he fpeaks like a Pheacian, with often- 
tation and vanity; befides it is natural for all people to form, 
not illaudibly, too favourable a judgment of their own coun- 
try : and this agrees with the character of the Pheacians in a 
more particular manner, who called themfelves ¢Jx6ei, and 
the favourites of the Gods. 


x. 113. The games ] Euflatkius remarks, that Homer 
very judicioufly paffes over thefe games in a few lines, hav- 
ing in the Jiad exhaufted that fubjeét ; he there enlarged up- 
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The prize Ocyalus and Prymnceus claim, ris 
Jiichiaius and Ponteus, chiefs of fame : 

There Proveus, INautes, Eratreus appear, 

And fam’d Amplralus, Polyneus’ heir: 

Euryelus, \ike Mars terrifick, rofe, 


When clad in wrath he withers hofts of foes: 120 


on them, becaufe they were efflential ornaments, it being ne - 
ceflary that Patroclus fhould be honoured by his friend with 
the urmoft folemnity. Here they are only introduced occa- 
fionally, and therefore the Poet haftens to things more re- 
quifite, and carries on the thread of his ftory._ But then it 
may be afked why are they mentioned at all, and what do 
they contribute to the re-eftablifhment of U/yfes ? It is evi- 
dent that they are not without an happy effect, they give 
Ulyffes an opportunity to fignalize his character, to engage the 
King and the Peers in his favour, and this induces them to 
convey him to his own country, which is one of the moft 
material incidents in the whole Ody/ey. 

2. 11G. Euryalus, like Mars terrifick, rofe.] I was ata lofs 
for a reafon why this figure of terrour was introduced a~ 
mongft an unwarlike nation, upon an occafion contrary to 
the genera] defciiption, in the midft of games and diverfions. 
Lufiathius takes notice, that the Poet diftinguifhes the cha- 
racter of Exuryaius, to force it upon aur obfervation; he bce- 
ing the Perion who ufes UAfes with roughnefs and inhuma- 
nity, and is the only Peer that is defcribed with a fword, 
which he gives to U4/fes to repair his injury. 

Fle further remarks, that almoft all the names of the perfons 
who are mentioned as candidates in thefe games are borrowed 
from the fea, Pheacia being an Ifland, and the people greatly 
addiéted to navigation. I have taken the liberty to vary from 
the order obferved by Hemer in the catalogue of the names, ta 
avoid the affinity of found in many of them, as Euryalus, Ocy- 
aus, Sic. and too many names being tedious, at leaft in Eng- 
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Naubolides with grace unequall’d fhone, 

Or equall’d by Leaeodamas alone. 

With thefe came forth Ambafineus the {trong ; 

And three brave fons, from great Alcrnous {fprung. 
IRang’d in a line the ready racers f{tand, 125 

Start from the goal, and vanifh o’er the ftrand: 

Swift as on wings of wind upborn they fly, 

And drifts of rifing duft involve the fky : 

Before the reft, what fpace the hinds allow 


Between the mule and ox, from plough to plough ; 


lifh Poetry, I paffed over the three fons of Aicinous, Laodamas, 
flatius, and Clytoncus, and only mentioned them in general as 
the fons of A/cinonus. 

I was furprifed to fee Dacier render 


— wide Mavra Texlovidao. 
The fon of Polynexs the carpenter ; it looks like Burlefque: it 


ought to be rendered, The fon of Polywexs Teétonides, a Patro- 
nymick, and itis fo underiftood by all commentators. 


Žž. 129. — — — What {pace the hinds allow 
Between the mule and ox, from plough to plough. ] 


‘This image drawn from rural affairs is now become obfo- 
lete, and gives us no diftinét Idea of the diftance between 
Ciytoneus and the other racers; but this obfcurity arifes not 
from ffomer’s want of perfpicuity, but from the change which 
has happened in the method of tillage, and from a length of: 
timc which has effaced the diftinét image which was Originally 
amped upon it; fo that what was underftood univerfally in 
the days of fiomer is grown almoft unintelligible to pofterity. 
Lnfluthius only obferves, that the teams of Mules were placed 
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Ciytenous fprung : he wing’d the rapid way, 121 
And bore th’ unrivall’d honours of the day. 
With fierce embrace the brawny wreftlers join ; 
The conqueft, great Euryal/us, is thine. 
Amf bialus fprung forward with a bound, 35 
Superiour in the leap, a length of ground : 
From E/latreus trong arm the Difcus flies, 
And fings with unmatch’d force along the fkies. 
And Laodam whirls high, with dreadful fway, 
The g'oves of death, victorious in the fray. 140 
While thus the Peerage in the games contends, 
In act to fpeak, Laodamas afcends : 
O friends, he cries, the {ftranger feems well f{kill’d 
To try th’ illuftrious labours of the field : 


at fome diitance from the teams of Oxen; the Mule being | 
more {wift in his labour than the Ox, and confequently more 
ground was allowed to the Mule than the Ox by the Huf- 
bandman. ‘This gives us an Idea that C/ytomeus was the fore- 
moit of the racers, but how much is not to be difcovered 
with any certainty. <ri/farchus, as Didymus informs us, thus 
interprets omer. $% As much as a yoke of mules fet to work 
** atthe fame time with a yoke of Oxcn, outgoes thc Oxen, 
** (for mules are fwifter than oxen) fo much Chtoneus out- 
e went his competitors.”* The fame defcription occurs in. 
the tenth book of the liad, verfe 419, to which paffage I re- 
for the Roader for a more large and different explication. 
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Ideem him brave; then grant the brave mans claim, 
Invite the Hero to his fhare of fame. 146 
What nervous arms he boafts! how firm histread ! 
His limbs how turn’d! how broad his fhoulders 
{pread ! 

By age unbreke ! ——— but all-confuming care 

Deftrays perhaps the ftrength that timewould fpare: 
Dire is the Ocean, dread in all its forms! 151% 
Man muít decay, when man contends with ftorms. 

Well haft thou fpoke, (Euryalus replies) 


Thine is the gueft, invite him thou to rife. 


$. 149. By age unbroke!/] It is in the original literally, Be 
wants not youth; this is fpoken according to appearance only, 
for Utes muit be fuppofed to be above farty, having fpent 
twenty years in the wars of Troy, and in his return to his 
country. It is true Alefed calls a perfon a youth, ign, who 
was forty years of age, but this muft be underftood with 
fome allowance, unlefs we fuppofe that the life of man was 
longer in the times of Jdcfrod, than in thefe later ages; the 
contrary of which appears from many places in Homer, where 
the fhortnefs of man’s life is compared to the leaves of trees, 
tye. But what the Poet here relates is very juftifiable, for 
the Youth which U/:fs appears to have, proceeds from Mi- 
nerva ; it is not a natural quality, but conferred’ by the im- 
mediate operation of a Goddefs. 

This fpeech concludes with an addrefs of great beauty ; 
Laodamas invites Uh ffes to a&t in the games, yet at the fame 
time furnifhes him with a decent excufe, to decline the invi- 
tation if it be azainit his inclinations; fhould he rcfufe, he 


imputes the refufal to his calamities, not to anv want of fkill, 
er perfonal inability, 
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‘Swift at the word advancing from the croud 155 
He made obeifance, and thus fpoke aloud. 
Vouchfafes the rev’rend ftranger to difplay 
His manly worth, and fhare the glorious day? 
Father, arife! for thee thy port proclaims 
Expert to conquer in the folemn games. 160 
To fame arife! for what more fame can yield 
Than the fwift race, or conflict of the field ? 
Steal from corroding care one tranfient day, 
To glory give the fpace thou haft to ftay ; 
Short is the time, and lo! ev’n now the gales 165 
Call thee aboard, and ftretch the fwelling fails. 
To whom with fighs U/fes gave reply : 
Ah why th’ ill-fuiting paftime muft I try ? 
To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free ; 
Ill the gay fports with troubled hearts agree: 170 
yy. 167. ———- Ulyffles gave reply.] ‘Thefe are the firft 
words fpoken by Udfes before the Pheactans; and we can- 
not but be curious to know how he makes his addrefs to en- 
gage a people, in whom he has no perfonal intereft, in his 
favour. His fpeech is excellently adapted to this purpofe: he 
seprefents himfelf as a fuppliant to the King and all the af- 
fembly ; and all fuppliants being efteemed facred, he at once 
makes it a duty in all the aflembly to protect him; if they 


refufe to ailt him, they become guilty of no lefs a crimes 
than a violation of the laws of hofpitality. 
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Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 

A much-affliéted, much-enduring man! 

Who fuppliant to the King and Peers, implores 
A fpeedy voyage to his native fhores. 

Wide wanders, Laodam, thy erring tongue, 17g 
The fports of glory to the brave belong, 
(Retorts Euryalus :) he boafts no claim 
Among the great, unlike the fons of Fame. 

A wand’ring merchant he frequents the main, 
Some mean fea-farer in purfuit of gain; 18a 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well fkill’d, 
But dreads th’ athletick labours of the field. 

Incens’d U4fes with a frown replies, 
© forward to proclaim thy foul unwife! 184 
With partial hands the Gods their gifts difpenfe,; 
Some greatly think, fome fpeak with manly fenfe; 
Here heav’n an elegance of form denies, 

But wifdom the defeét of form fupples: . 
This man with energy of thought controuls, 


And fteals with moadeft violence our fouls, 190 
$. 190. And freals with modeft welence our fouls, 
He f[pcaks refcru'dly, but ke fpeaks with force.] 
There is a difficulty in the Greek expreffion, 4e@aréiwsg æyopi se 
aia? pursing; that ts, ** he fpeaks fecurely with a winning mo- 
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He {peaks referv’dly, but he fpeaks with force, 


Nor can one word be chang’d but for a worfe ; 
In publick more than mortal he appears, 

And as he moves the gazing croud reveres. 
While others beauteous as th’ ztherial kind, 1905 
The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 

In outward fhow heav’n gives thee to excell, 


But heav’n denies the praile of thinking well. 


“© defty.” Dionyfius Halicarnaffus interprets it, in his Exa- 
mination of Oratory, to fignify that the orator argues per con- 
ceff2, and fo proceeds with certainty, or eogaries; without 
danger of refutation. The word properly fignifies without 
flumbling, &nęcoxómws, as in the proverb cited by Exu/ffathius, 
Prpulorepov woriy xnree yawtl wrooxsrlsw 3 that is, ** it is better to 
<< ftumble with the feet than with the tongue.” “The words 
are concife, but of a very extenfive comprehenfion, and take 
in every thing, both in fentiments and diction, that enters 
into the character of a compleat orator. Dacer concurs in 
the fame interpretation ; He /peaks refervedly, or with caution 3 
he hazards nothing that he would afterwards wtfh (repentir) to 
alter. And all bis words are full of fiweetnefs and modvfty-. 
Vhefe two lines are found almoft literally in Alefiod’s Thes- 
gay, Ż-. Q2. 
Epxopéror S ara æru, Gedy wç irAcecxoslas 
Aldor padin. Merc òè mpims aypopévoicer. 

Whether Homer borrowed thefe verfes from Hefiod, or Hefiod 
from Horner, is not evident. Tully in his book de Senectute is 
of opinion, that Homer preceded Hicfod many ages, and con- 
fequently in his judgment the verfes are Hlomer’s. I queftion 
not but he had this very paflage in view in his third book of 
his Orator. Quem fiupefačli dicentem intuentur, quem Deum, 
zt ita dicam, inter bomines putant} which is almoft a tranflatian 
of Horner. 
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Ill bear the brave a rude ungovern’d tongue, 
And, youth, my gen’rous foul refents the wrong =<. 
Skill’d in heroick exercife, I claim 201% 
A poft of honour with the fons of Fame: 

Such was my boaft, while vigour crown’d my days, 
INow care furrounds me, and my force decays ; 


¥. 201. Skill'd in heroick exercife, I claim 
A poft of honour with the fons of Fame. 


It may be thought that U4/fzs, both here and in his fubfequent 
{peech, is- too oftentatious, and that he dwells more than 
modeity allows upon his own accomplifhments: but felf-praife 
is fometimes no fault. Plutarch has wrote a diflertation, how 
a man may praife himfelf without envy: what Us/es here 
{peaks is not a boaft but a juftification. Perfons in diftrefs, 
fays Plutarch, may {peak of themfelves with dignity: it fhews 
a greatnefs of foul, and that they bear up againft the ftorms 
of fortune with bravery : they have too much courage to fly 
to pity and commiferation, which betray defpair and an hope- 
tefs condition: fuch a man ftruggling with ill fortune fhews 
himfelf a champion, and if by a bravery of fpecch he tranf- 
forms himfelf from miferable and abjeét, into bold and noble, 
he is not to be cenfured as vain or obftinate, but great and 
invincible. 

‘This is a full juftification of Uffes, he oppofes virtue to 


calumny; and what Horace applies to himfelf we apply to 
this Hero. ‘ 


<: Quzefitam meritis, fume fuperbiam.” 


Befides, it was neceffary to fhew himfelf a perfon of figure 
and diftinétion, to recommend his condition to the Phæa- 
cians: he was a ftranger to the whole nation, and he there- 
fore takes a probable method to engage thcir affiftance by ac- 
quainting them with his worth; he defcribes himfelf as un- 
forsunate, but yet as a hero in adverfity. 
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Inur’d a melancholy part to bear, 205 
In fcenes of death, by tempeft and by war. 
Yet thus by woes impair’d, no more I wave 
‘To prove the hero. — Slander {tings the brave. 
Then ftriding forward with a furious bound, 
He wrench’d a rocky fragment from the ground. 
By far more pond’rous and more huge by far, 215 
Than what Phæacræs fons difcharg’d in air. 
Fierce from his arm th’ enormous load he flings ; 
Sonorous thro’ the fhaded air it fines ; 
Couch’d to the earth, tempeftuous as it flies, 215 
The crowd gaze upward while it cleaves the fkies. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down rufhing, it up-turns a hill of ground. 
That inftant Pallas, burfting from a cloud, 
Fix’d a diftinguifh’d mark, and cry’d aloud. 220 


¥. 219. That infant Pallas, burfting from a cloud.] “There 
is not a pafflage in the whole Ody/fey, where a Deity is intro- 
duced with lefs apparent neceffity: the Goddefs of Wifdom 
is brought down from heaven to aét what might have been 
done as well by any of the fpectators, namely to proclaim 
what was felf-evident, the victory of UA/fes. When a Deity 
appears, our expectations are awakened for the introduction 
of fomething important, but what aétion of importance fuc- 
ceeds? It is true, her appearance encourages Usy/fes, and im- 
mediately upon it he challenges the whole Pheacian affembly. 
But he was already victor, and no further aétion is performed. 
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Inur’d a melancholy part to bear, 205 
In fcenes of death, by tempeft and by war. 
Yet thus by woes impair’d, no more I wave 
‘To prove the hero. — Slander {tings the brave. 
Then ftriding forward with a furious bound, 
He wrench’d a rocky fragment from the ground. 
By far more pond’rous and more huge by far, 215 
Than what Phæacræs fons difcharg’d in air. 
Fierce from his arm th’ enormous load he flings ; 
Sonorous thro’ the fhaded air it fines ; 
Couch’d to the earth, tempeftuous as it flies, 215 
The crowd gaze upward while it cleaves the fkies. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down rufhing, it up-turns a hill of ground. 
That inftant Pallas, burfting from a cloud, 
Fix’d a diftinguifh’d mark, and cry’d aloud. 220 


¥. 219. That infant Pallas, burfting from a cloud.] “There 
is not a pafflage in the whole Ody/fey, where a Deity is intro- 
duced with lefs apparent neceffity: the Goddefs of Wifdom 
is brought down from heaven to aét what might have been 
done as well by any of the fpectators, namely to proclaim 
what was felf-evident, the victory of UA/fes. When a Deity 
appears, our expectations are awakened for the introduction 
of fomething important, but what aétion of importance fuc- 
ceeds? It is true, her appearance encourages Usy/fes, and im- 
mediately upon it he challenges the whole Pheacian affembly. 
But he was already victor, and no further aétion is performed. 
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Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet wield, 
Or you, the {wifteft racers of the field ! 

Stand forth, ye wreftlers, who thefe paftimes grace ! 
E wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. 236 
En fuch heroick games I yield to none, 

Or yield to brave Laodamas alone : 

Shall I with brave Laodamas contend ? 

A friend is facred, and I {tile him friend. 242 


¥. 139- Shall I with brave Laodamas contend ? 
A friend is facred, andl fiile him friend.J 


Nothing can be more artful than this addrefs of U4fes; he 
finds a way in the middle of a bold challenge, to fecure him- 
felf of a powerful advocate, by paying an ingenious and lau- 
dable deference to his friend. But it may be afked if decency 
be obferved, and ought Udyfes to challenge the father Airinous 
(for he fpeaks univerfally) and yet except his fon Laodamas, 
efpecially when /cinous was more properly his friend than 
Lacdamas ? And why fhould he be excepted, rather than the 
other brothers ? Spondanus anfwers, that the two brothers are 
included in the perfon of Laodamas, they all have the fame 
relation to Uiyffis, as being equally a fuppliant to them all, 
and confequently claim the fame exemption from this chal- 
lenge as Laodamas 3 and Alcinoxus is not concerned in it: he is 
the judge and arbitrator of the games (not a candidate) like 
Achilles in the Iliad. But why is Laodamas named in particu- 
lar ? He was the elder brother, and U4fes might therefore be 
configned to his care in particular, by the right due to his 
{feniority ; befides, he might be the nobleft perfonage, having 
conquered his antagonift at the gauntlet, which was the moft 
dangcrous, and confequently the moft honourable exercife, and 
therefore U/y/fes might pay him peculiar honours. Spondanus. 
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Ungen’rous were the man, and bafe of heart, 
Who takes the kind, and pays th’ ungrateful part ; 
Chiefly the man, in foreign realms confin’d, 
Bafe to his friend, to his own interef{t blind: 
All, all your heroes I this day defy ; 245 
Give me a man, that we our might may try. 
Expert in ev’ry art, I boaft the {kill 

To give the feather’d arrow wings to kill; 
Should a whole hoft at once difcharge the bow, 
My well-aim’d fhaft with death prevents the foe: 
Alone fuperiour in the field of Troy, 255 
Great PhAilo&etes taught the fhaft to fly. 


y. 249. Should a whole hrf? at once difcharge the bow, 
Aly weil-aimn’d fhaft with death prevents the foe.] 


‘There is an ambiguity in the original, and it may imply ei- 
ther, that if OU4/es and his friends were at the fame time toa 
aim their arrows againft an enemy; his arrow would fy with 
more certainty and expedition than that of his companions : 
or that if his enemies had bent all their bows at once againft 
him, yet his fhaft would reach his adverfary before they could 
difcharge their arrows. Eu/ffathius follows the former, Dacer 
the latter interpretation. And certainly the latter argues the 
greater intrepidity and prefence of mind: it fhews Udjffes in 
the extremity of danger capable of acting with calmnets and 
ferenity, and fhooting with the fame certainty and ftca“iness, 
though multitudes of enemies endanger his life. i nese tel 
lowed this explication, as it is nobler, and iiicws L p >>- 
be a confummate Hero. 
TO i. ii: M 
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From all the fons of earth unrivall’d praife 

I juftly claim ; but yield to better days, 

To thofe fam’d days when great d/cides rofe, 255 
And Eurytus, who bade the Gods be foes : 
(Vain Eurytus, whofe art became his crime, 
Swept from the earth he perifh’d in his prime ; 
Sudden th’ irremeable way he trod, 

Who boldly durft defy the Bowyer-God.) 260 
In fighting fields as far the {pear I throw, 

As flies an arrow from the well drawn bow. 
Sole in the race the conteft I decline, 


Stiff are my weary joints, and I refign 


$. 257- Kain Eurytus ————] This Eurytus was King 
of OEchalia, famous for his fkill in Archery; he propofed his 
daughter /o/e in marriage to any perfon that could conquer 
him at the exercife of the bow. Later writers differ from 
fiomer, as Euffathius obferves, concerning Furytus. They 
write that Hercules overcame him, and he denying his daugh- 
ter, was flain, and his daughter made captive by. Hercules : 
whereas ffemer writes that he was killed by polls, that is, 
diced a fudden death, according to the import of that expref- 
fion. The Ancients differ much about CEc/elia; tome place 
it in Eubæa, and fome in Atcffenta, of which opinion is Pau- 
fanias. But Horer in the sad places it in Theysfa/y > for he 
mentions with it Zricca and toom, which as Daci:r obierves 
were Cities of Tellal. 

wy. 263. Sele in the race the corte L'declize.] ‘This is di- 
rectly contrary to his challenge in the beginning of the freech, 
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By {torms and hunger worn: age well may fail, 265 
When ftorms and hunger both at once afiail. 


where he mentions the race amongft the other games. How 
then is this difference to be reconciled? Very naturally. U- 
4yffes {peaks with a generous warmth, and is tranfported with 
anger in the beginning of his oration: here the heat of it is 
cooled, and confequently reafon takes place, and he has time 
to refie&t, that a man fo difabled by calamities is not an equal 
match for 4 younger and lefs fatigued antagonift. ‘This is 
an exact reprefentation of human nature; when our paffions 
remit, the vehemence of our {peech remits ; at firft he fpeaks 
like a man in anger, here like the wife Uffes. 

It is obfervable that UA es all along maintains a decency and 
reverence towards the Gods, even while his anger feems to 
be mafter over his reafon ; he gives Eurytus as an example of 
the juft vengeance of Heaven, and fhews himfelf in a very 
oppofite light: he is fo fat from contending with the Gods, 
that he allows himfelf to be inferiour to fome other Heroes : 
an inftance of modefty. 


x. 265. — — — — age well may fail, 
When ftorms and hunger ——] 


This paflage appears to me to refer to the late ftorms and 
fhipwreck, and the long abftinence U4 /fes fuffered in failing 
from Calypfo to the Phzacian Ifland; for when Nawficaa found 
him, he was almoit dead with hunger, as appears from the 
fixth of the Odyffey. Dacier is of a different opinion, and 
thinks it relates to his abftinence and fhipwreck upon his 
leaving Circe, before he came to Calyp/o. ‘This feems very 
improbable ; fot Ulyfes had lived feven years with that God- 
defs in great affluence, and confequently muit be fuppofed to 
have recruited ‘his lofs of ftrength in fo long a time, and with 
the particular care of a Goddefs : befides 4ieincous was acquainted 
with his late fhipwreck, and his daughter Naufcaa was m 
fome degree witnefs to it: is it not therefore more probable 
that he fhould refer to this latter incident, than fpeak of a 


hI 2 
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Abafh’d, the numbers hear the God-like man, 
"Till great d/cinous mildly thus began. 
Well haft thou fpoke, and well thy gen’rous 
tongue 
With decent pride refutes a publick wrong: 270 
Warm are thy words, but warm without offence ; 
Fear only fools, fecure in men of fenfe: 


Thy worth is known. ‘Then hear our country’s 
claim, 


And bear to heroes our heroick fame ; 
In diftant realms our glorious deeds difplay, 275 
Repeat them frequent in the genial day ; 


calamity that happened feven years paft, to which they were 
intirely ftrangers ? 

Dacier \ikewife afferts that Exuffathius is guilty of a miftake, 
in making xou» or provifion, to fignify the fhip itfelf; but in 
reality he makes an evident diftinétion: Of yàg Da tò un nopidyr 
ir Petpuct ixew idapndcly ddvocivs Tois xvuactr, GAA Ors Bpadcby zépaciy % 
xousdyy Exton vats; ** Usyffes fuffered not in the ftorm becaufe 
<¢ he had no provifions to eat, but becaufe the fhip that bore 
< the provifions was broken by the ftorm ;” which fhews a 
wide difference between the veflel and the provifions: fo that 
the exprefiion really implies that the veffel was broken, but 
Euffatsius is far from affirming that xopðh and vats (except in 
fuch an improper fenfe). have the fame fignification. 

$. 275- {n diflant realms our gloriosus decds difplay.}] From 
this extravagent preface, it might be imagined that Acinous 
was King of a nation of Heroes: whcreas when he comes to 
explain the excellence of his fubjects, he has fearce any thing 
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W hen bleft with eafe thy woes and wand ’rings end, 

Teach them thy confort, bid thy fons attend ; 

How lov’d of Yeve he crown’d our fires with praife, 

How we their offspring dignify our race. 280 
Let other realms the deathful gauntlet wield, 

Or boaít the glories of th’ athletick field ; 

Wee in the courfe unrivall’d fpeed difplay, 

Or thro’ czrulean billows plough the way, 

To drefs, to dance, to fing our fole delight, 385 

The feaft or bath by day, and love by night: 

Rife then ye fkill’d in meafures; let him bear 

Your fame to men that breathe a diftant air: 

And faithful fay, to you the pow’rs belong 

To race, to fail, to dance, to chant the fong. 2go 

to boaft of that is manly; they fpend an idle life in finging, 

@ancing, and feafting. Thus the Poet all along writes con- 


fiftently: we may know the Pheacians by their character, 
which is always to be voluptuous, or as /#orace exprefles it, 


EC ee ING QUE 
<c In cute curandi plus æquo operata juventus.”* 


And Exuftathius rightly obferves that the Poet does not teach 
that we ought to live fuch lives, but only relates hiftoricaliy 
what lives were led by the Phaacrans ; he deicribes them as a 
contemptible people, and confequently propofes them as ob- 
jects of our fcorn not imitation. 

NI 3 
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But, herald, to the palace fwift repair, 
And the foft Lyre to grace our paftimes bear. 

Swift at the word, obedient to the King 
The herald flies the tuneful lyre to bring. 
Up rofe nine Seniors, chofen to furvey 
The future games, the judges of the day : 
With inftant care they mark a fpacious round, 


And level for the dance th’ allotted ground ; 


295 


The herald bears the Lyre: intent to play, 


The Bard advancing meditates the lay, 300 


Skill’d in the dance, ’till youths, a blooming band, 
Graccful before the heav’nly minftrel ftand ; 


wv. gor. Skil d in the dance ————] I beg leave to tranflate 
Daster’s Annotation upon this pafflage, and to offer a remark 
upon it. “his defcription, fays that lady, is remarkable, 
not becaufe the dancers moved to the found of the harp and 
the tung; for in this there is nothing extraordinary; but in 
that they danced, if I may fo exprefs it, an Hiftory ; that is; 
by their gcfturcs and movements they expreffed what the 
mufick of the harp and voice defcribed, and the dance was a 
reprefentation of what was the fubjeét of the Poet’s fong. 
Homer only fays they danced divinely, according to the ob- 
vious meaning of the words. I fancy Madam Dacier would 
have forborne her obfervation, if fhe had refleéted upon the 
nature of the fong to which the Pheacians danced: it was an 
intrigue between Afars and Venus, and they being taken in 
fome very odd poftures, fhe muft allow that thefe dancers re- 
prefented fome very odd geftures, (or movements as fhe ex- 
prefies it) if they were now dancing an Hiftory, that is a@- 
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Light-bounding from the earth, at once they 


rife, 
Their feet half-viewlefs quiver in the {kies: 
afes gaz’d, aftonifh’d to furvey, 305 


The glancing fplendours as their fandals play. 
Meantime the Bard, alternate to the ftrings, 
The loves of Mars and Cytherea fings ; 


ing in their motions what was the fubject of the fong. But 
I fubmit to the judgment of the Ladies, and fhall only add, 
that this is an-inftance how a critical eye can fee fome things 
in an author, that were never intended by him > though. to 
do her juftice fhe borrowed the general remark from Æu- 
Sftathius. 

“The words preprapuycs Snetro wcw are very expreffive, they 
«eprefent the quick glancings of their feet in the dance, Matus 
pedum corufcans; or 


‘The glancing fplendours as their fandals play: 


¥- 307. — — the Bard alternate to the firings 
The loves of Mars and Cytherea fings.] 


The Reader may be pleafed to look back to the beginning of 
the book for a general vindication of this ftory. Scaliger in 
his Poeticks prefers the fong of Jopas in Virgil, to this of De- 
mmodocus in Homer; Demodocus Deorum canit feditates, nofter 
Iöpas res rege dignas. Monfieur Dacier in his Annotations 
upon 4riffotle’s Poeticks refutes the objection. The fong of 
Demodocus, fays he, is as well adapted to the inclinations and 
relifh of the Phzacians, as the fong of /3pas is to Queen Dido. 
it may indeed be queftioned whether the fubjeét of Virgil's 
fong be well chofen, and whether the deepeft points of phi- 
lofophy were intirely proper to be fung to a Queen and her 
female attendants. 


M 4 
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Fiow. the ftern Ged enamour’d with her charms, 


(.j.ispd the gay panting Goddefs in his arms, 310 


The various labours of the wand’ring Moon, 
4 ad whence proceed th’ eclipfes of the Sun, 
Loa? original of men and beafts, and whence 
‘Te ains arife, and fires their warmth difpenfe, Fc. 
| Dryden. 


Nor is Virgi? more referved than Eomer: in the fourth Geor- 
gick he introduces a Nymph, who in the Court of the God- 
defs Cyrez? with her Nymphs about her, fings this very fong 
of Demodocus. 


To thefe Ciymene the fweet theft declares 

Of Afars; and Vulcan's ‘unavailing cares ; 

And all the rapes of Gods, and every love 

From ancient Chass down to youthful Jove. Dryden. 


So that if either of the Poets are to be blamed, it is certainly 
Virgil: but neither of them, adds that Critick, are culpable : 
Virgil underftood what a chafte Queen ought to hear before 
ftrangers, and what women might fay when alone among 
thernfelves: thus to the Queen he fings a philofophical fong, 
but the intrigues of Mars and Venus among nymphs when 
they were alonc. 

_ Plater.b vindicates this flory of Flemmer: there is a way of 
teaching by mute actions, and thofe very fables that have 
given moit offence, furnifh us with ufeful contemplations : 
thus in the ftory of Afars and Venus, fome have by an unne- 
ceffary violence endeavoured to reduce it into allegory: when 
Venus is in conjunction with the ftar called Afars, they have 
an adultcrous influence, but time, or the fun, reveals it. 
But the Poet himfelf far better explains the meaning of his 
fable, for he teaches that light mufick and wanton fongs de- 
bauch the manners, and incline men to an unmanly way of 
living in luxury and wantonnefs. | 
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By bribes feduc’d: and how the Sun, whofe eye 

Views the broad heav’ns, difclos’d the lawlefs 
joy. 

Stung to the foul, indignant thro’ the fkies 

To his black forge vindictive Vulcan flies ; 

Arriv’d, his finewy arms inceíffant place 315 

Th’ eternal anvil on the mally bate. 

A wond’rous Net he labours, to betray 

The wanton lovers, as entwin'd they lay, 

Indiffolubly ftrong! Then inftant bears 

To his immortal dome the finifh’d fnares. 32q 

Above, below, around, with art difpread, 

The fure inclofure folds the genial bed ; 

Whofe texture ev’n the fearch of Gods deceives, 

Thin as the filmy threads the fpider weaves. 

In fhort, Virgil mentions this ftory, Ovid tranflates it, Plu- 
tarch commends it, and Scaliger cenfures it. I will add the 
judgment of a late Writer, Monfieur Boileau, concerning 
Scaliger, in his Notes upon Longinus, ‘** “That proud fcholar, 
< fays he, intending to erect altars to Virgil, as he exprefles 
<< it, fpeaks of Homer too profanely ; but it is in a book 
ec which he calls in part Mypercritical, to'fhew that he tranf- 
<< preffed the bounds of true Criticifm : that piece was a dif- 
s honour to Scaliger, and he fell into fuch grofs errors, that 


<< he drew upon him the ridicule of all men of letters, and 
cc eyen of his own fon.” 
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Then, as withdrawing from the {tarry bow’rs, 325 


He feigns a journey to the Lemnzan fhores, 
His fav’rite Ifle! Obfervant Mars defcries 
His with’d recefs, and to the Goddefs flies ; 
He glows, he burns: the fair-hair’d Queen of love 
Defcends fmooth gliding from the Courts of 
Tove, 33° 
Gay blooming in full charms: her hand he preft 
With eager joy, and with a figh addreft. 
Come my belov’d! and tafte the {oft delights 
€ome, to repofe the genial bed invites: 
Thy abfent fpoufe, negleétful of thy charms, 335 
Prefers his barb’rous Sintzanms to thy arms! 
Then, nothing loath, th’ enamaur’d fair he led, 


And funk tranfported on the confcious bed. 


¥. 336. Prefers bis barb’rous Sintians to thy arms.] ‘The 
Sintians were the inhabitants of Lemnos, by origin Thracians : 
Ffomer calls them barbarous of fpeech, becaufe their language 
was a corruption of the Greek, Afratick, and Thracian. But 
there is a concealed raillery in the expreffion, and Afars ridi- 
cules the ill tafte of Vulcan for leaving fo beautiful a Goddefs 
to vifit his rude and barbarous Simtians. “The Poet calls Lem- 
nos the favourite ifle of Vulcan; this alludes to the fubterra- 
neous fires frequent in that Ifland, and he is feigned to have 
his forge there, as the God of fire. ‘This is likewife the rea- 
fon why he is faid to fall into the Hland Lemnos when Fupiter 
threw him from Heaven. Dacier. 
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Down rufh’d the toils, inwrapping as they lay, 
The carelefs lovers in their wanton play: 340 
In vain they ftrive, th intangling fnares deny 
(Inextricably firm) the pow’r to fly: 
Warn’d by the God who fheds the golden day, 
Stern Vulcan homeward treads the ftarry way : 
Arriv’d, he fees, he grieves, with rage he burns; 345 
Full horrible he roars, his voice all heav’n returns: 
O Joye, he cry’d, oh all ye pow’rs above, 
See the lewd dalliance of the Queen of Love! 
Me, aukward me, fhe fcorns; and yields her charms 
To that fair Letcher, the {trong God of arms. 3 50 
If I am lame, that ftain my natal hour 


By fate impos’d; fuch me my parent bore: 


348. See the lewd dalliance of the Queen of Love.| ‘The origi- 
nal feems to be corrupted; were it to be tranflated according 
to the prefent editions, it muft be, See the ridiculous deeds of 
Venus. I conceive, that few hufbands who fhould take 
their fpoufes in fuch circumftances would have any great ap- 
petite to laugh; neither is fuch an interpretation confonant 
to the words immediately following ýx iwmxl2. It is therefore 
very probable that the verfe was originally, 


AD’ tree ipy aysraore xæ ox smsesxla toncbe. 
Come ye Gods, behold the fad and unfufferable deeds of Venus; 
and this agrees with the tenour of Vuécan’s behaviour in this 
comedy, who has not the leaft difpofition to be merry with 
his brother Deities. 
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Why was I born? See how the wanton lies! 

© fight tormenting to an huíband’s eyes! 

But yet I truft, this once ev’n Mars would fly 355 
His fair-one’s arms—he thinks her, once, toonigh. 
But there remain, ye guilty, in my pow’r, 

Till Jove refunds his fhamelefs daughter’s dow’r. 


¥. 358. "Till Jove refunds his fhamelefs daughters dow’r.] 
I doubt not but this was the ufage of antiquity: it has been 
obferved that the bridegroom made prefents to the father of 
the bride, which were called id; and if fhe was afterwards 
falfe to his bed, this dower was reftored by thè “father to the 
hufband. Befides this reftitution, there feems a pecuniary mulét 
ta have been paid, as appears evident from what follows: 


— — — — — the God of arms 
Muft pay the penalty for lawlefs charms. 


Flemmer in this, as in many other places, feems to allude to the 
laws of Athens, where death was the punifhment of adultery. 
Paujanias relates, that Draco the Athenian lawgiver granted 
impunity to any perfon that took revenge upon an adulterer. 
Such alfo was the inftitution of Solon; <$ If any one feize an 
< adulterer, let him ufe him as he pleafes ;” idy tis poryòr AXE, 
Eri &v Curries xpicbes. And thus Eratofthenes anfwered a perfon 
who begged his life after he had injured his bed, &x iyw (e awox- 
Terb, BAA” Ô THS WoAsws vorS@-, c Tt is not I who flay thee, but the 
< law of thy country.” But ftill it was in the power of the 
injured perfon to take a pecuniary mulét by way of atone- 
ment: for thus the fame Fratoffhenes fpeaks in Lyftas, nWEórss 
xæ: inéTave ph ceutov xleivas, œA’ aæpyúptor wea čxoðaæas, “© He entreated 
< me not to take his life, but exaét a fum of money.” Nay, 
tach penalties were allowed by way of commutation for greater 
: rimes than adultery, as in the cafe of murder: Jiad ix. 
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‘Too dear I priz’d a fair enchanting face: 
Beauty unchafte is beauty in difgrace. 360 
Meanwhile the Gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
<tpollo comes, and Neptune comes along, 
With thefe gay Hermes trod the ftarry plain ; 
But modefty with-held the Goddefs-train. 
All heav’n beholds, imprifon’d as they lie, 365 
And unextinguifh’d laughter fhakes the fíky. 
Then mutual, thus they fpoke: Behold on wrong 
Swift vengeance waits ; and Art fubdues the {trong! 
Dwells there a God on all th’ Ofympian brow . 
More fwift than Mars, and more than Vulcan flow ? 


— — ~— — If a brother bleed, 

On juft atonement, we remit the deed: 

A fire the flaughter of his fon forgives ; 

The Price of blood difcharg’d, the murd’rer lives. 


2. 367. — — — — — Bebold on wrong 
Swift vengeance waits —— ] 


Plutarch in his differtation upon reading the Poets, quotes this 
as an inftance of ffomer’s judgment, in clofing a ludicrous 
fcene with decency and inftruction. He artfully inferts a 
fentence by which he difcovers his own judgment, and lets 
the reader into the moral. of his fables; by this condu& he 
makes even the reprefentation of evil actions ufeful, by fhew- 
ing the fhame and, detriment they draw upon thoie who are 
guilty of them. 
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Yet Vulcan conquers, and the God of arms 371 
Muit pay the penalty for lawlefs charms. 

Thus ferious they: but he who gilds the fkies; 
‘The gay Apollo thus to Hermes cries. 374 
W oud’ {t thou enchain’d like Mars, oh Hermes, lie, 
And bear the fhame like Mars, to fhare the joy ? 

O envy’d fhame! (the {miling youth rejoin’d,) 
Add thrice the chains, and thrice more firmly bind ; 
Gaze all ye Gods, and ev’ry Goddefs gaze, 

Yet eager would I blefs the fweet difgrace. 380 

Loud laugh the reft, ev’n Neptune laughs aloud, 
Yet fues importunate to loofe the God : 

And free, he cries, oh Vulcan! free from fhame 


Thy captives; I enfure the penal claim. 384 


ý. 382. Neptune fues to lofe the God.] It may be afked 
why Neptune in particular interefts himfelf in the deliverance 
of Afars, rather than the other Gods? Deacier confeffes fhe 
can find no reafon for it; but Ezffathius is of opinion, that 
omer afcribes it to that God out of decency, and deference 
to his fuperiour Majefty and Eminence amongft the other 
Deities: it is fuitable to the character of that’ moft ancient, 
and confequently honourable God, to interrupt fuch an inde- 
cent Scene of mirth, which is not fo -ecoming his perfonage, 
as thofe more youthful Deities Apcla and Adercury.  Befides, 
it agrees well with Neftune’s gravity to be the firft who is 
firft ‘mindful of friendfhip ; fo that what is here faid of Ne 
tune is not accidental, but fpoken judicioufly by the Poet iri 
honour of that Deity. 
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Will Neptune (Vulcan then) the faithlefs truft ? 
He fuffers who gives furety for th’ unjuft : 
But fay, if that lewd {candal of the fky 
To liberty reftor’d, perfidious fly ; 
Say, wilt thou bear the Mulct? He inftant cries, 
The Mulċét I bear, if Mars perfidious flies. 390 
To whom appeas’d: No more I urge delay ; 


When Neptune fues, my part is to obey. 


+. 386. He fuffers who gives furety for th? unjuf?.] ‘This 
verfe is very obfcure, and made ftill more obfcure by the ex- 
planations of Criticks. Some think it implies, that it is wicked 
to be furety for a wicked perfon; and therefore Neptune fhould 
not give his promife for AZ#ars thus taken in adultery. Some 
take it generally; furetyfhip is detrimental, and it is the lot of 
unhappy men to be fureties ; the words then are to be conftrued 
in the following order, cesAci tos tfytas, xed AS» aropay Eyraachxs. 
Sponfiones funt infelices, E bominum eff infelicium /ponfiones dare. 
Others underftand it very differently, viz. to imply that the 
fureties of men of inferiour condition, fhould be to men of 
inferiour condition ; then the fentence will bear this import: 
it Llars, tays Fulan, refufes to difcharge the penalty, how 
fhall I compel Neptune to pay it, who is fo greatly my fupe- 
riour? And therefore adds by way of fentence, that the fpon- 
for ought to be of the fame ftation with the perfon to whom 
he become furety; or in Lotin, Simplicium bominum fimplices 
ejje debent fponfores. I have followed Plutarch, who in his ban- 
quet of the feven wife men, explains it to fignify that it is dan- 
gcrous to be furety for a wicked perfon, according to the an- 
fient fentence, iyiæ wage ð dra. Lofs follows furetyfiip. A- 
greeably to the opinion of a much wifer perfon, He that is 
furcty for a flranger fhall fmart. for it; and he that bheateth fure- 
ty/hip is fare. Prov. xi. I5. 
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Then to the Mares his force the God applies ; 
They burit; and Mars to Thrace indignant flies : 
To the foft Cyprian fhores the Goddefs moves, 395 
To vifit Paphos and her blooming groves, 
Where to the pow’r an hundred altars rife, 
And breathing odours fcent the balmy {kies, 
Conceal’d fhe bathes in confecrated bow’rs, 
"The Graces unguents fhed, ambrofial fhow’rs, 4co 
Unguents that charm the Gods! fhe laft aflumes 
Her wond’rous robes ; and full the Goddefs blooms. 
Thus fung the Bard: U4fes hears with joy, 
And loud applaufes rend the vaulted fky. 
‘Then to the fports his fons the King com- 
mands, 405 


Each blooming youth before the monarch {ftands, 


y- 394- — — — Mars to Thrace indignant fiies : 
To the foft Cyprian /bores the Goddefs moves. ] 


‘There is a reafon for this particularity : the T4raciazs were a 
warlike people: the Poet therefore fends the God of War 
thither: and the people of Cyprus being effeminate, and ad- 
diéted to love and pleafures, he feigns the recefs of the Godd-fs 
of Love to have been in that Ifland. It is further obfervable, 
that he barely menwons the retreat of Afars, but dwells more 
largely upon the ftory of Venus. “The realon is, the Phera- 
cians had no delight in the God of War, but the oft defcrip= 
tion of Venus better fuited with their inclinations. £vfhiethinss 
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In dance unmatch’d! A wond’rous ball is 
brought, 

(The work of Pofydus, divinely wrought) 
This youth with ftrength enormous bids it fly, 
And bending backward whirls it to the {ky; 410 
His brother fpringing with an aétive bound, 
At diftance intercepts it from the ground: 
‘The ball difmifs’d, in dance they fkim the ftrand, 
‘Turn and return, and {carce imprint the fand. 
Th’ affembly gazes with aftonifh’d eyes, 415 
And fends in fhouts applaufes to the {fkies. 

Then thus Uj/es: Happy King, whofe name 
The brighteft fhines in all the rolls of fame: 


wy. 410. And bending backward whirls it ta the /ky.] This is 
a literal tranflation of iris éwicws and it gives us a lively 
image of a perfon in tke act of throwing towards the fkies- 
Euftathius is moft learnedly trifling about this exercife of the 
ball, which was called cipeviz, or ata’; it was a kind of 
dance, and while thev fprung trom the ground to catch the 
ball, they played with their fect in the air after the manner 
of dancers. He reckons up feveral other exercites at the bail, 
róg iais, Gawida, smicxrpS-, and Sesnavor:;: 3; and explains them 
all largely. Homer feems to oppofe this ariel dance to the 
common one, wer x$e, or on the pround. which appcars’ to 
be added to make an evident diftinétion between the ipeorts 5 
otherwife it is unnecefiary ; and to dunce upon the ground is 
implied in dexsicéxe, for how thould a dance be performed but 
upon the ground. 

VOL. II. N 
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In fubjecéts happy! with furprife I gaze; 419 
Thy praife was juft ; their {kill tranfcends thy praife. 
Pleas’d with his people’s fame the Monarch hears, 
And thus benevolent accofts the Peers. 
Since Wifdom’s facred guidance he purfues, 
Give to the ftranger-gueft a ftranger’s dues: 
Twelve Princes in our realm dominion fhare, 425 
O’er whom fupreme, imperial pow’r I bear: 
Bring gold,. a pledge of love; a talent bring, 
A veít, a robe; and imitate your King: 
Be {wift to give; that he this night may fhare 
"Fhe focial feaft of joy, with joy fincere. 43@ 
And thou, Euryalus, redeem thy wrong : 
A gen’rous heart repairs a fland’rous tongue. 
wv. 420. Thy praife was jut ————] The original fays, 
You promifed that your fubjeéts were excellent dancers, 


emiancas, that is, threatened: Adinans is ufed in the fame fenfe 
by the Latins, as Dacer obferves; thus Horace, 


<e Multa & przeclara minantem.” 


Euftathius remarks, that the addrefs of Us/fes is very artful, 
he calls it a feafonable flattery :. in reality to excel in dancing, 
is but to excel in trifles, but in the opinion of A/cinous it was 
a moft noble qualification: Udyfes therefore pleafes his vanity 
by adapting his praife to his notions; and that which would 
have been an affront in fome nations, is. efteemed: as- the 
higheft compliment by inous, 
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Th’ affenting Peers, obedient to the King, 
in hafte their heralds fend the gifts to bring. 
Then thus Ewvyalus: O Prince, whofe fway 435 
Rules this ble{t realm, repentant I obey! 
Be his this fword, whofe blade of brafs difplays 
A ruddy gleam; whofe hilt, a filver blaze; 
Whote ivory fheath inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terrour to the wearer’s fide. 440 
He faid,- and to his hand the fword confign’d ; 
And if, he cryd, my words affecét thy mind, 
Far from thy mind thofe words, ye whiriwinds bear, 
And fcatter them, ye ftorms, in empty air! 444 
Crown, oh ye heav’ns, with joy his peaceful hours, 
And grant him to his fpoufe and native finores! 
And blef{t be thou, my friend, Ufes ciies, 
Crown him with ev'ry joy, ye fav’ring {kies; 
To thy calm hours continu’d peace afford, 
And never, never may {tthou want this fword! 4.52 
$. 450. And never, never mafi thou want this fiwerd.] It 
can fcarce be imagined how greatly this beautiful paflage is 
mifreprefented by Fufrathius. He would have it to imply, <léay 
I never want this fword, taking te? adverbially: the prefents 
of enemies were reckoned fatal, Uffes therefore to avert the 


omen, prays that he may never have occafion to have recourfe 
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He faid, and o’er his fhoulder flung the blade. 
Now o'er the earth afcends the evening fhade =: 
The precious gifts th’ iltuftrious heralds bear, 
And to the court th’ embody’d Peers repair. 
Before the Queen 4/cinous’ fons unfold eee 
‘The vefts, the robes, and heaps of thining gold ; 
Then to the radiant thrones they move in ftate: 
Aloft, the King in pomp Imperial fat. 

‘Thence to the Queen. O partner ef our reign, 
O fole belov’d! command thy menial train 460 
A polith’d cheft and ftately robes to bear, 

And healing waters for the bath prepare: 

That bath’d, our gueft may bid his forrowsz 
ceate, 

Hear the {weet fong, and tafte the feaft in peace. 

A bowl that flames with gold, of wond’rous frame, 


Ourfelf we give, memorial of our name: 466 


to this fword of Euryalus, but keep it amongft his treafures 
as a teftimony of this reconciliation. ‘This appears to be a 
very forced interpretation, and difagreeable to the general 
import of the reft of the fentence; he addrefles to Euryalus, 
to whom then can this compliment be naturally paid but to 
Euryalus ? Thou haf? given me a fword, fays he, may thy days 
be fo peaceable as never to want it! This is an inftance of the 
polite addrefs, and the forgiving temper, of Uses, 
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To raife in off’rings to almighty Jove, 

And every God that tread the courts above. 
inftant the Queen, obfervant of the King, 
Commands her train a fpacious vafe to bring, 47° 

The fpacious vafe with ample ftreams fuffice, 

Heap high the wood, and bid the flames arife. 

The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, 

The fuming waters bubble o’er the blaze. 

Herfelf the cheft prepares: in order roll’d 475 

The robés, the vefts are rang’d, and heaps of gold- 

And adding a rich drefs inwrought with art, 

A gift expreffive of her bounteous heart, 

Thus fpoke to Ithacus: "To guard with bands 

Infolvable thefe gifts, thy care demands: 48o 

Left, in thy flumbers on the wat’ry main, 

The hand of Rapine make our bounty vain. 
Then bending with full force, around he roll’d 

A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, 

Clos’d with C7rczean art. A train attends 485 

Around the bath : the bath the King afcends: 





Žž. 485. Clos’d with Circzan art. ] Such paffages as 
thefe have more of nature than art, and are too narratives 
and different from modern ways of fpeaking, to be capabl¢ 
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(Untafted joy, fince that difaftrous hour, 

He fail’d ill-fated from Cafp/o’s bow’r) 

YV here, happy as the Gods that range the fky, 
¥ic feafted ev’ry fenfe, with ev’ry joy. 49° 
fic bathes; the damfels with officious toil, 

Shed iwsets, fhed unguents, in a fhow’r of oil: 
Then o’er his limbs a gorgeous robe he fpreads, 
And to the feat magnificently treads. 494. 
Full where the dome its fhining valves expands, 
INauficaa blooming as a Goddefs ftands, 


of much ornament in Poetry. Euffathius obferves that keys 
Were not in ufe in thefe ages, but were afterwards invented 
by the Lacedzmonians; but they ufed to bind their carriages 
wich intricate knots. “Thus the Gordian knot was famous 
in antiquity. And this knot of Ubffes became a proverb, 
to exprefs any infolvable difficulty, ô tă sdvocine Ssopss: this is 
the reafon why he is faid to have learned it from Circe; it 
was of great efteem amongit the Ancients, and not being 
capable to be untied by human art, the invention of it is afcrib- 
ed, not to aman, but to a Goddefs. 

A Poet would now appear ridiculous if he fhould introduce 
a Goddefs only to teach a Hero fuch an Art, as to tie a 
knot with intricacy: but we muft not judge of what has 
been, from what now is ;.cuftoms and arts are never ata 
ftay, and confequently the ideas of cuftoms and arts are as 
ehangeable as thofe arts and cuftoms: this knot in all pro- 
bability was in as high eftimation formerly, as the fineft 
watch-work or machines are atthis day; and were a perfon 
famed for an uncommon {kill in fuch works, it would be no 
abfurdity in the language of poctry, to afcribe his knowledge 
in them tẹ the affiftance of a Deity, 
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With wond’ring eyes the hero fhe furvey’d, 
And graceful thus began the royal maid. 
Hail God-like ftranger! and when heav’n re- 
{tores 
To thy fond wifh thy long-expeécted flhhores, 50° 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear, 
To me thou ow’it, to me, the vital air. 
O royal maid, Uses {traight returns, 
Whofe worth the fplendours of thy race adorns, 
So may dread Jove (whofe arm in vengeance 


forms | Fog 
The writhen bolt, and blackens heav’n with 
{torms, ) 


Reftore me fafe, thro” weary wand’rings toft, 
To my dear country’s ever pleafing coaft, 

As while the fpirit in this bofom glows, 

To thee, my Goddefs, I addrefs my vows; 510 


¥. 510. To thee, my Goddefs, I uddrefs my vows.] This may 
feem an extravagant compliment, efpecially in the mouth of 
the wife U/y/ffes, and rather profane than polite. Dacter com- 
smends it as the higheft piece of addrefs and gallantry; but 
perhaps it may want explication to reconcile it to decency. 
Ulyffes only {peaks comparatively, and with relation to that one 
action of her faving his life: ** As therefore, fays he, I owe 
** my thanks to the Heavens for giving me life originally, 
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My life, thy gift I boaft! He faid, and fat, 

Fatt by /cznous on a throne of ftate. 

Now each partakes the feaft, the wine prepares, 
Portions the food, and each his portion fhares. 
‘The Bard an herald guides : the gazing throng 515 
Pay low obeifance as he moves along : 

Beneath a fculptur’d arch he fits enthron’d, 

The Peers encircling form an awful round. 
Then from the chine, Uses carves with art 
Delicious food, an honorary part ; 520 


< fo I ought to pay my thanks to thee for preferving it; 
<< thou hait been to me as a Deity. ‘To preferve a life, is 
<< in one fenfe fo give it.” If this appears not to foften the 
expreffion fufficiently, it may be afcribed to an overflow of 
gratitude in the generous difpofition of U4 fes; he is fo 
touched with the memory of her benevolence and proteétion, 
that his foul labours for an expreffion great enough to repre- 
fent it, and no wonder if in this ftruggle of thought, his 
words fly out into an exceffive but laudable boldnefs. 

+. $19. From the chine Ulyiles carves with art.] Were 
this literally to be tranflated, it would be that Uifes cut a 
piece from the chine of the white-toothed boar, round which 
there was much fat. This locl:s like Burlcfque to a perfon 
unacquainted with the ufages of Antiquity: but it was- the 
higheft honour that could be paid to Deshodocus. The great- 
eft Heroes in the Zied are thus rewarded after victory, and 
it was eftecmed an equivalent for all dangers. So that what 
Uh ffes here offers to the Poct, is offered out of a particular 
regard and henour to his Poetry. 
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This, let the Mafter of the Lyre receive, 

A pledge of love! ’tis all a wretch can give. 
Lives there a Man beneath the fpacious {fkies, 
Who facred honours to the Bard denies ? 

The Mufe the Bard infpires, exalts his Mind ; Ese 
‘The Mufe indulgent loves th’ harmonious kind: 
The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 

Not fond of flatt’ry, nor unpleas’d with praife. 
When now the rage of hunger was allay’d, 
Thus to the Lyrift wife U/yffes faid, 530 
O more than man! thy foul the Mufe inípires, 

Or Phebus animates with all his fires : 





T by foul the Atufe infpires, 
Or Phoebus animates with all bis frres.] 


Ubffes here afcribes the fongs of Demodscus to immediate in- 
{piration ; and pollo is made the patron of the Peets, as Eu- 
Jtathius obferves, becaufe he is the God of Prophecy. He 
adds, that Homer here again reprefents himfelf in the perfon 
of Demodocus: it is he who wrote the war of Trey with as 
much faithfulnefs, as if he had been prefent at it; it is he 
who had little or no affiftance from former relations of that 
ftory, and confequently receives it from polls and the Mufes. 
This is a fecret but artful infinuation that we are not to look 
upon the Jiad as all fiction and fable, but in general as a real 
hiftory, related with as much certainty as if the Poet had 
been prefent at thofe memorable actions. 

Plutarch in his chapter of reading Poems admires the con. 
duct of Homer with relation to Uses: he diverts Demodocus 
from idle Fables, and gives hima noble theme, the deftrudlion 


§ 31- 
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For who by Phæbus uninform’d, could know 

The woe of Greece, and fing fo well the woe? 

Juít to the tale, as prefent at the fray, 535 

Or taught the labours of the dreadful day ! 

The fong recalls paft horrours tomy eyes, 

And bids proud Moz from her afhes rife. 

Once more harmonious ftrike the founding ftring, 

Th’ Epzan fabrick, fram’d by Pallas, fing: 540 

How ftern Ul ffes, furious to deftroy, 

With latent heroes fack’d imperial Troy. 

If faithful thou record the tale of fame, 

‘The God himfelf infpires thy breaft with flame : 

And mine fhall be the tafk, henceforth to raife 

in ev'ry land, thy monument of prate. 546 
Full of the God he rais’d his lofty ftrain, 

How the Greeks yufh’d tumultuous to the main : 

How blazing tents illumin’d half the {fkies, 

While from the fhores the winged navy flies: 550 


of Trey. Such fubje&s fuit well with the fage character of 
Uiyffes. It is for the fame reafan that he here paffes over 
in filence the amour of Afars and Venus, and commends the 
fong at the beginning of this book, concerning the contention 
ef the worthies before Troy: an inftrudtion, what fongs a 
wife man ought to hear, and that Poets fhould recite nothing 
but what may be heard by a wife man. 
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How ev’n in Jizon’s walls, in deathful bands, 
Came the ftern Greeks by Jroy’s affifting hands : 
All Trey up-heav’d the fteed ; of diff’ring mind, 
Various the Trojans counfell’d; part confign’d 





>- 554. Various the Trojans counfelP'd J] It is obferva- 
ble that the Poet gives us only the heads of this fong, and 
though he had an opportunity to expatiate and introduce a 
variety of noble Images, by painting the fall of Troy, yee 
this being foreign to his ftory, he judicioufly reftrains his 
fancy, and pafies on to the more immediate Aé€tions of the 
Odyffey. Firgil, hb. ii. of his Æneis, has tranflated thefe 
verfes : 


sc Scinditur incertum ftudia in contraria vulgus : 
<< At Capys, & quorum melior fententia menti, 
< Aut Pelago Danaum infidias fufpe€&taque dona 
<< Præcipitare jubent, fubjectifque urere flammis ; 
** Aut terebrare cavas uteri & tentare latebras.” 


Scaliger prefers thefe before thofe of Homer, and fays that 
Fiomer trifles in defcribing fo particularly the divifions of the 
Trojan counfels: that Virgil chufes to burn the horfe, rather 
than defcribe it as thrown from the rocks: for how fhould 
the Trojans raife it thither ? Such objections are fcarce wor- 
thy of a ferious anfwer, for it is no difficulty to imagine that 
the fame men who heaved this machine into Troy, fhould be 
able to raife it upon arock: and as for the former objeétion, 
Virgil recites almoft the fame divifions in counfel as Homers 
nay borrows them, with little yariation. 

Mtrifictle obferves the great art of Homer, in naturally bring- 
ing about the difcovery of Ujfes to Alcinous by this fong- 
He calls this a Remembrance, that is, when a prefent ob- 
ject ftirs up a paft image in the memory, as a picture recalls 
the figure of an abfent friend: thus Uffes hearing Demodseus 
fing to the harp his former hardfhips, breaks out into tears, 
and thefe tears bring about his difcovery. 
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The montfter to the fword, part fentence gave 555 

To plunge it headlong in the whelming wave, 

Th’ unwife award to lodge it in the tow’rs, 

An off’ring facred to th’ immortal pow’rs : 

Th’ unwife prevail, they lodge it in the walls, 

And by the Gods decree proud J/zon falls; 560 

Deftruction enters in the treach’rous wood, 

And vengeful flaughter, fierce for human blood. 
He fung the Greeks ftern-iffuing from the fteed, 

How J/ion burns, how all her fathers bleed : 

How to thy dome, Dephobus ! afcends 565 

The Spartan King ; how Ithacus attends, 

(Horrid as Mars) and how with dire alarms 

He fights, fubdues: for Pallas ftrings his arms, 
Thus while he fung, U4fes’ griefs renew, 

‘Tears bathe his cheeks, and tears the ground be- 

dew : 57a 
As fome fond matron views in mortal fight 
Her hufband falling in his country’s right : 


%. 571. As Jome fond matron ——.] This is undoubtedly a 
very moving and beautiful comparifon ; but it may be afked 
if it be proper to compare fo great a Hero as Ulyffes to a wo- 
man, the weaknefs of whofe fex juftifies her tears? Befides 
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Frantick thro’ clafhing fwords fhe runs, fhe flies, 
As ghaftly pale he groans, and faints, and dies, 
Clofe to his breaft fhe grovels on the ground, 575 
And bathes with floods of tears the gaping wound ; 
She cries, fhe fhrieks; the fierce infulting foe 
Relentlefs mocks her violence of woe : 

To chains condemn’d, as wildly fhe deplores ; 

A widow, and a flave on foreign fhores. 580 

So from the fluices of Uf/es’ eyes 
Faft fell the tears, and fighs fucceeded fighs : 


fhe appears to have a fufficient caufe for her forrows, as be- 
ing under the greateft calamities; but why fhould Uh fes 
weep ? Nothing but his valour and fuccefs is recorded, and 
why fhould this be an occafion of forrow? Eu/fathius replies, 
that they who think that U/4yfes is compared to the matron, 
miftake the point of the comparifon : whereas the tears alone 
of U4ffes are intended to be compared to the tears of the 
matron. Itis the forrow of the two perfons, not the perfons 
themfelves, that is reprefented in the comparifon. But there 
appears no fufficient caufe for the tears of Ub ffes; this ob- 
jection would not have been made, if the fubject of the fong 
had been confidered ; it fets before his eyes all the calami- 
ties of a long war, all the fcenes of flaughter of friends and 
enemies that he had beheld in it: it is alfo to be remem- 
bered, that we have only the abridgment of the fong, and 
yet we fee f{pectacles of horrour, blood, and commiferation. 
Tears difcover a tender, not an abject fpirit. Achilles is not 
fefs a Hero for weeping over the athes of Patroclus, nor Uhf- 


a lamenting the calamitics and deaths of thoufands of his 
ricnd., 


© 
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Conceal’d he griev’d : the Kin g-obferv’d alone 
The filent tear, and heard the fecret groan : 
Then to the Bard aloud : O ceafe to fing, 586 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful ftring i 
To ev’ry note his tears refponfive flow, ? 
And his great heart heaves with tumultuous 
woe >; 

‘Fhy lay too deeply moves: then ceafe the lay, 
And o'er the banquet ev’ry heart be gay :- 590 
This focial right demands: for him the fails 
Floating in air, invite th’ impelling gales: 
His are the gifts of love: the wife and good 
Receive the ftranger as a brother’s blood. 

But, friend, difcover faithful what I crave, 594 
Artful concealment ill becomes the brave: 
Say what thy birth, and what the name you 

bore, 

Impos’d by parents in the natal hour ? 
(For from the natal hour diftinétive names, 
One common right, the great and lowly claims :) 
Say from what city, from what regions toft, 60% 
And what inhabitants thofe regions boaft ? 
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So fhalt thou inftant reach the realm affign’d, 

In wond’rous {hips {felf-movd, intin& with 
mind 3 

No helm fecures their courfe, no pilot guides ; 

Like man intelligent, they plough the tides, 606 

Confcious of every coaft, and every bay, 

That lies beneath the fun’s all-feein g ray; 


>. 604. In wondrous fhips felf-mev'd, anfiiné? with mind.J 
‘There is not a paffage that more outrages all the rules of 
eredibility than the defeription of thefe fhips of Aicinous. 
The Poet inferts thefe wonders only to fhew the great dex- 
terity of the Pheacians in navigation ; and indeed it was ne- 
€eflary to be very full in the defcription of their fkill, who 
were to convey Uiyffes home in defpight of the very God of 
the Ocean. It is for the fame reafon that they are defcribed 
as failing almoft invifibly, to efcape the notice of that God. 
Antiquity anirnated every thing in Poetry; thus rgo is faid 
to have had a maft made of Dodonaan oak, endued with the 
faculty of fpeech. But this is defending one abfurdity, by 
anftancing in a fable equally abfurd; all that can be faid in 
Defence of it is, that fuch extravagant fables were believed, 
at leaft by the vulgar, in former ages; and confequently 
might be introduced without blame in Poetry; if fo, by 
whom could a boaft ef this nature be better made, than by 
a vain Pheacian? Befides thefe extravagancies let Ul; ffes into 
the humour of the Pheacians, and in the following books 
he adapts his ftory to it, and returns fable for fable. It muft 
Rikewife certainly be a great encouragement to Ulyffes to find 
himfelf in fuch hands as could fo eafily reftore him to his 
country : for it was natural to conclude, that though Aicdnous 
was guilty of great amplification, yet that his fubjects were 
very expert navigators. 
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‘Tho’ clouds and darknefs veil th’ encumber’d {fky; 

Fearleí thro” darknefs and thro’ clouds they 
fly : 610 

Tho’ tempefts rage, tho” roHs the fwelling main; 

The feas may roll, the tempefts rage in vain,; 

Ev’n the {tern God that o'er the waves prefides; 

Safe as they pafs, and fafe repafs the tides, 

With fury burns; while carelefs they convey 61 ¢ 

Promufcuous every gueft to every bay. 

Thefe ears have heard my royal fire difclofe 

A dreadful ftory big with future woes, 

How Neptune rag’d, and how, by his command, 


Firm rooted in a furge a fhip fhould ftand 620 


ž: G19. — — — — — Aow, by his command, 
firm rooted in the furge a [hip fhould fland.} 


‘The Ancients, as Exffathius obferves, mark thefe verfes with 
an QObelifk and Afterifm. The Obelifk fhewed that they 
judged! what relates to the oracle was mifplaced, the Afterifm 
denoted that they thought the verfes very beautiful. For they 
thought it not probable that /4/cinoxs would have called to me- 
mory this prediction and the menace of Neptune, and yet per- 
fitted to conduédt to his own country the enemy of that Dei- 
ty : whereas if this oracle be fuppofed to be forgotten by 
Mlcinous, (as it will, if thefe verfes be taken away) then there 
will be am appearance of truth, that he who was a friend to 
all ftrangers, fhould be perfuaded to land fo great and wor- 
thy a Hero as Uses in his own dominions, and therefore they 


reject them to the 13th of the Odyfey. But 
ferves, Alcinous immediately fubj Ka ut, as Euflathius ob- 


© 
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A monument of wrath : how mound on mound 
Should bury thefe proud tow’rs beneath the ground. 


But this the Gods may fruftrate or fulfill, 
As fuits the purpofe of th’ eternal will. 


fend therefore the verfes may be very proper in this book; 
for Aicinous believes that the Gods migmt be prevailed upon 
not to fulfil this denunciation. It has been likewife remarked 
that the conduct of 4icinous is very juftifiable: the Phcacians 
had been warned by an oracle, that an evil threatened them 
for the care they fhould fhew toa ftranger: yet they forbear 
mot to perform an act of piety to Uses; being perfuaded that 
men ought to do their duty, and truft the iffue to the good- 
mefs of the Gods. This will feem to be more probable, if 
we remember 4icinous is ignorant that UAfes is the perfon in- 
tended by the ptediétion, fo that he is not guilty of a volun= 
tary oppofition to the Gods, but really acts with piety in af 
fifting his gueft, and only complies with the common laws 
of hofpitality. | 

It is but a conjecture, yet it is not without probabilitv; 
that there was a rock which looked like a veflel, in the cen- 
trance of the haven of the Phæacians, the fable may be built 
upon this foundation, and becaufe it was environed by the 
ocean, the transformation might be afcribed to the God of it. 


>. 621. — — — — — How mound on mound 
" Should bury thefe proud tew’rs beneath the graunda. |} 


The Greek word is &upmaratdeas, which does not necefiarily im- 
ply that the city fhould be buried actually, but that a moun- 
tain fhould furtound it, or cover it round 3 and in the thir- 
teenth book we find that when the fhip was transformed into 
a rock, the city continues out of danger. Ex/fiathius is fully of 
opinion, that the city was threatened to be overwhelmed by 
a mountain; the Poet, fays he, invents this fi@tion to pre- 
vent pofterity from fearching after this Ile of the Pheacians, 
and to preferve his ftory from dete&tion of falfification ; after 
the fame manner as he introduces Neptune and the rivers of 
VOL. II. Q 
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But this the Gods may fruftrate or fulfill, 

As fuits the purpofe of th’ eternal will. 624. 

But fay thro’ what wafte regions haft thou ftray’d, 

What cuftoms noted, and what coafts furvey’d ? 

Poffeft by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 

Or men, whofe bofom tender pity warms ? 

Say why the fate of Troy awak’d thy cares, 

Why heav’d thy bofom, and why flow’d thy 
tears? 630 

Juft are the ways of heav’n: from heav’n proceed 


The woes of man; heav’n doom’d the Greeks to 
bleed, 


‘Troy, bearing away the wall which the Greeks had raifed as a 
fortification before their navy. But Dacier in the omiffions 
which fhe inferts at the end of the fecond. volume of her Od;/~ 
fey, is of a contrary opinion, for the mountain is not faid to 
cover the city, but to threaten to cover it: as appears from 
the thirteenth book of the Odjfzy, where Alkinous commands 
a facrifice to the Gods to avert the execution of this denun- 
Ciation. 

But the difference in reality is fmall, the city is equally 
threatened to be buried, as the veffel’to be transformed 3 and 
therefore Alinous might pronounce the fame fate to both, 
fince both were threatened equally hy the prediction: it was 
indeed impoffible for him to fpeak after any other manners 
for he only repeats the words of the oracle, and cannot fore- 


fee that the facrifice of the Pheacians would appeafe the anger 
of Neptune. 
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A theme of future Song! Say then if flain 

Some dear-lov’d brother prefs’d the Phrygian plain? 
Or bled {fome friend, who borea brother’s part, 63 5 
And claim’d by merit, not by blood, the heart? 


». 635. Or bled fame friend, who bore a brother's part, 
And claim’d by merit, not by blood, the heart F] 


‘This excellent fentence of Homer at once guides us in the 
choice, and inftructs us in the regard, that is to be paid to 
the perfon of a Friend. If it be lawful to judge of a man 
from his writings, Horner had a foul fufceptible of real friend- 
fhip, and was-a lover of fincerity. It would be endlefs to 
take notice of every cafual inftruction inferted in the Odvfey ; 
but fuch fentences fhew Homer to have been a man of an 
amiable character as well as excellent in Poetry: the great 
abhorrence he had of Lies cannot be more ftrongly expreft 
than in thofe two paflages of the ninth J/iad, and in the four- 
teenth Odyfy: in the firft óf which he makes the man of the 
greateft foul, Achilles, bear teItimony to his averfion of them ; 
and in the latter declares, that ** the pooreft man, though 
<< compelled by the utmoft neceffity, ought nor to ftoop to 
€€ fuch a practice.”” In this place he fhews that worth creates 


a kind of relation, and that we are to look upon a worthy 
friend, as a brother. 


This book takes up the whole thirty-third day, and part 
of the evening: for the council opens in the morning, and 
at fun-fetting the Phæacians return to the palace from the 
games; after which U4/es bathes and fups, and fpends iome 
time of the evening in difcourfing, and hearing the fongs of 
Demodocus. Then Alcnous requefts him to relate his own 
{ftory, which he begins in the next book, and continues it 
through the four fubfequent books of the Ods/e+. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The adventures of the Crcons, Lotophagz, and 
Cyclops. 


U tysseEs begins the relation of his adventures, bow 
after the deftruétion of Troy, be with his companions 
made an incurfion on the Cicons, by whom they were re- 
pulled, and meeting with a ftorm, were driven to the 
coaft of the Lotophagi. From thence they failed to the 
land of the Cyclops, whofe manners and fituation are par- 
ticularly charafterifed. The Giant Polyphemus and bts 
cave defiribed, the ufage Ulyiles and his companions 
met with there; and laftly, the method and artifice by 
which he efcaped. 
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HEN thus Uhfès. Thou, whom firft in 
{way, 
As firft in virtue, thefe thy realms obey ; 
How fweet the products of a peaceful reign ! 
The heav’n-taught Poet, and enchanting ftrain ; 


* As we are now come to the Epifodical part of the Oa@//er, 
it may be thought neceflary to fpeak fomething of the nature 
of Epifodes. 

As the aétion of the Epick is always one, entire, and great 
A&tion ; fo the moft trivial Epifodes muft be fo interwoven 
with it, as to be neceflary parts, or convenient, as Mr. Dry- 
den obferves, to carry on the main defign; either fo neceflary, 
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The well-fill’d palace, the perpetual feaft, g 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleft! 


as without them the Poem muft be imperfet, or fo conve- 
nient, that no others can be imagined more fuitable to the 
place in which they ftand: there is nothing to be left void in 
a firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled up 
with rubbifh deftructive to the ftrength of it, but with mate- 
rials of the fame kind, though of lefs pieces, and fitted to the 
main fabrick. E7 

Ariffotle tells us, that what is comprehended in the farft 
platform of the fable is proper, the reft is Epifade: let us ex- 
amine the Od fey by this rule : the ground-work of the Poem 
is, a Prince abfent from his country feveral years,. Neptune 
hinders his return, yet at laft he breaks through*all obftacles, 
and returns, where he finds great diforders, the Authors of 
which he punifhes, and reftores peace to his Kingdoms. ‘This 
is all that is effential to the model; this the Poet is not at 
liberty to change ; this is fo neceflary, that any alteration de- 
ftroys the defign, fpoils the fable, and makes another Poem 
of it. But Epifodes are changeable ; for inftance, though it 
was neceflary that Ulyfes being abfent fhould fpend feveral 
years with foreign Princes, yet it was not necefflary that one 
of thefe Princes fhould be 4ntithates, another A/cinous, or that 
Circe or Calyp/o fhould be the perfons who entertained him: 
it was in the Poet’s choice to have changed thefe perfons and 
ftates, without changing his defign or fable. Thus though 
thefe adventures or Epifodes become parts of the fubject after 
they are chofen, vet they are not originally effential to the 
fubject. But in what fenfe then are they necefflary ? The re- 
ply is, Since the abfence of U4fes was abfolutely necefflary, it 
follows that not being at homc, he muft be in fome other 
country 3; and therefore though the Poet was at liberty to 
make ufe of none of thefe particular adventures, yet it was 
not in his choice to make ufe of none at ail; if thefe had 
becn «mitted, he muft have fubftiruted others, or elfe he 
would havc omitted part of the matter contained in his mode}, 
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How goodly feems it, ever to employ 
Man’s focial days in union and in joy ; 


wiz. the adventures of a perfon long abfent from his country s, 
and the Poem would have been defective. So that Epifodes 
are not actions, but parts of an action. It is in Poetry, as 
Ariflotle obferves, as in Painting ; a Painter puts many ac- 
tions into one piece, but they all confpire to form one entire 
and perfect Action: ą Poet likewife ufes many Epifodes, but 
all thofe Epifodes taken feparately finifh nothing, they are 
but imperfect members, which altogether make one and the 
fame action, like the parts of a buman body, they all confpire 
to conftitute the whole man. 

In a word, the Epifodes of Homer are complete Epifodes ; 
they are proper to the fubject, becaufe they are drawn from 
the ground of the fable; they are fo joined to the principal 
action, that one is the neceflary confequence of the other, ei- 
ther truly or probably: and laftly, they are imperfet mem- 
bers which do not make a complete and finifhed body; for 
an Epifode that makes a complete aétion, cannot be part of 
a principal actien; as is eflential to all Epifodes. 

An Epifode may then be defined, ** A neceflary part of an 
<< action, extended by probable circumftances.” “They are 
part of an action, for they are not added to the principal ac- 
tion, but only dilate and amplify that principal aétion: thus 
the Poet to fhew the fufferings of Uffes brings in the feveral 
Epifodes of Polyphemus, Scylla, the Syrens, &c. But why 
fhould the words, ‘** extended by probable circumftances,?’ 
enter the definition ? Becaufe the fufferings of Uses are pro- 
pofed in the model of the Fable in general only, but by re- 
lating the circumftances, the manner how he fuffered is dif- 
covered ; and. this connects it with the principal action, and 
fhews very evidently the necefflary relation the Epifode bears 
to the main defign of the Odyffey. What I have faid, I hope, 
plainly difcovers the difference between the Epifodick and 
principal action, as well as the nature of Epifodes. See Bofia 
more largely upon this fubject, 
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‘The plenteous board high-heap’d with cates divine, 
And o’er the foaming bowl the laughing wine! 10 


¥. 3. How fweet the products of a peaceful reign, &c.]} This 
paflage has given great joy to the Criticks, as it has afforded 
them the ill-natured pleafure of railing, and the {fatisfaction 
of believing they have found a fault in a good Writer. It is 
fitter, fay they, for the mouth of Zpicurus than for the fage 
Uyffes, to extol the pleafures of feafting and drinking in this 
manner: he whom the Poet propofes as the ftandard of bu- 
man Wiifdom, fays Rapin, fuffers himfelf to be made drunk 
by the Pheacians. But it may rather be imagined, that the 
Critick was not very fober when he made the refleétion ; for 
there is not the leaft appearance of a reafon for that imputa- 
tion. Pilato indeed in his third book de Repub. writes, that what 
Uisffes here fpeaks is no very proper example of temperance ; 
but every body knows that P/ato with refpect to Homer, wrote 
with great partiality. 4thenzus in his twelfth book gives us 
the following interpretation. Uffes accommodates his dif- 
courfe to the prefent occafion ; he in appearance approves of 
the voluptuous lives of the Phæacians, and having heard Aici- 
nous before fay, that. feafting and finging, &c. was their fu- 
preme delight; he by a feafonable flattery feems to comply 
with their inclinations: it being the moft proper method to 
attain his defires of being conveyed to his own Country. He 
compares Uffes to the Polfypus, which is fabled to aflume tho 
colour of every rock to which he approaches: thus Sophocles, 


Nós: wès crops oapds TieAdere, c3rws 

Tlitpe reámeobaæs yrncis Pe -wnpale-. 
That is, ** In your acceffes to mankind obferve the Pelypus, 
<< and adapt yourfelf to the humour of the perfon to whom 
<< you apply.” £xuffathius obferves that this paflage has been 
condemned, but he defends it after the very fame way with 
Athenaus. 

It is not impoffible but that there may be fome compliance 

with the nature and manners of the Pheacians, efpecially be- 
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Amid thefe joys, why feeks thy mind to know 


Th’ unhappy feries of a wand’rer’s woe ; 


caufe Uirfes is always defcribed as an artful m2n, not without 
fome mixture of difimulation: but it is no difficult matter ta 
take the pailace literally, and give it an irreproachable fenfe. 
Uty es had sone through innumerable calamities, he had lived 
to fee a great part of Lurcpe and Afia laid detolate by a bloody 
war; and after fo many troubles, he arrives among a nation 
that was unacquainted with all the miferies of war, where all 
the people were happy, and paitfed their lives with eafe and 
pleafures: this calm life fills him with admiration, and he 
artfully praifes what he found praife-worthy in ir; namely, 
the entertainments and mufick, and patles over the gallantries 
of the people, as Dacicr obferves, without any mention, 
Maximus Tyrius fully vindicates #ds7er. It is my opinion, fays 
that Author, that the Poet, by reprefenting thefe guefts in 
the midit of their entertainments, delighted with the iong and 
mulick, intended to recommend a more noble pleafure than 
eating and drinking, fuch a pleafure as a wife man may imi- 
tate, by approving the better part, and rejectinz the worfe, and 
chufing to pleafe the ear rather than the belly. 12 Differt. 

If we underitand the paiiage otherwife, the meaning may 
be this. I am perfuaded, fays Uffes, that the moft agreeable 
end which a King can propofe, is to fee a whole nation in 
univertal joy, when mufick and featting are in every houfe, 
when plenty is on every table, and wines to entertain every 
gueft: this to me appears a flate of the greatett felicity. 

In this fente Uires pavs Alcineus a very agreeable compli- 
ment; as it is certainly the moft glorious aim of a King to 
make his fubjects happy, and diffule an univerfal joy through 
his dominions: he muft be a rigid Cenfor indeed who blames 
fuch pleafures as thefe, which have nothing contrary in them 
to Virtue and ftrict Morality; efpecially as they here bear a 
beautiful oppofition to all the horrours which Wiffrs had teen 
in the wars of Trey, and fhew Pheacia as happy as Trsy was 
mifcrable. I will only add, that this agrees with the orien- 
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Remembrance fad, whofe image to review, 

Alas! muft open all my wounds anew P 

And oh, what firft, what laft fhall I relate, 15 

Of woes unnumber’d fent by Heav'n and Fate? 
Know firft the man (tho’ now a wretch diftreft) 

Who hopes thee, Monarch, for his future gueft. 

Behold UKs / no ignoble name, 

Earth founds my wifdom, and high ieav’n my 


fannie. 20 


tal way of fpeaking; and in the Poetical parts of the {crip- 
tures, the voice of melody, feafting and dancing, are ufed to 
exprefs the happinefs of a nation. 

x. 19. Behcld Ulyfies ! ———————] The Poet begins with de- 
claring the name of UA/fes: the Pheacians had already been 
acquainted with it by the fong of Demodocus, and therefore it 
could not fail of raifing the utmoft aticntion and curiofity (as 
Eufiathius obferves) of the whole aflembly, to hear the ftory of 
fo great a Hero. Perhaps it may be thought that Ufes is of- 
tentatious, and fpeaks of himfelf too favourably; but the ne- 
ceffity of it will appear, if we confider that Ulhy/es had nothing 
but his perfonal qualifications to engage the Fhaccians in his 
favour. It was therefore requifite to make thofe qualifica- 
tions known, and this was not poffible to be done but by his 
own relation, he Leing a ftranger among {trangers. Betides, 
he fpeaks before a vain-glorious people, who thought even 
poafting no fault. It may be queftioned whether Kirgil be 
fo happy in thofe refpeéts, when he puts almoft the fame 
svsords into the mouth of neds ; 


cc Sum pius Æneas, raptos qui ex hofte penates 
t Claffe vcho mecum, fama fuper thera notus:” 
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My native foil is Ithaca the fair, 
Where high Neritus waves his woods in air: 


For his boaft contributes nothing to the re-e*t.-blifhment of 
his affairs, for he fpeaks to the Goddeis lenus. Yet Scaliger 
infinitely prefers Virgil before Homer, though there be no 
other difference in the words, than raptos gui ex bofe penates, 
inítead of 


—— — — "O; mägi JbA 

"Asrbpómroiri piaw. 
He queftions whether Subtilties, or 50%, ever raifed any per- 
fon’s glory to the Heavens; whereas that is the reward of piety- 
But the word is to be underftood to imply Wifdom, aind all 
the ftratagems of war, &c. according to the first verfe of the 
Odry, 

The Man for Wifdom’s various arts renown’d. 
He is not lefs fevere upon the verfes immediately preceding- 

Eo F tuck xndex Supeds imilpérilo sordeslxz, &C. 
which lines are undoubtedly very beautiful, and admirably 
exprefs the number of the fufferings of U/yfes ; the multitude 
of them is fo great, that they almoft confound him; and he 
feems at a lofs where to begin, how to proceed, or where to 
end; and they agrec very well with the propofition in the 
opening of the Od;ffey, which was to relate the fufferings of a 
brave man. ‘The verfes which Sca/icer quotes are 

<< Infandum regina jubes renovare dolorem; 

< Trojanas ut opes, &c.” 
Omnia fanè non fine fu.i divinitate; and he concludes, that Vir- 
gil has not fo much imitated Homer, as taught us how Homer 
ought to have wrote. 
x. 2I. S| ee èë Ithaca the fairs 
Where bigh Neritus, Se. ] 
fiuftathius gives various interpretations of this pofition of Ithaca ; 
fome underftand it to fignify that it lics low; others explain 
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Dulichium, Samé, and Zacynthus crown’d 

With fhady mountains, fpread their ifles around. 
(Thefe to the north and night’s dark regions run, 
Thofe to Aurora and the rifing fun.) 26 
Low lies our Ifle, yet bleft in fruitful ftores ; 
Strong ace her fons, tho’ recky are her fhores ; 
And none, ah none fo lovely to my fight, 

Of all the lands that heav'n o’erfpreads with light! 
In vain Ca/vp/e long conftrain’d my ftay, 31 
With fweet, reluctant, amorous delay ; 


it to fignify that it is of low pofition, but high with refpe@ 
to the neighbouring Iflands ; others take wamoeflern (exccllen- 
ti/fima) in another fenfe to imply the excellence of the coun- 
try, which though it lies low, is productive of brave inhabi- 
tants, for Homer immediately adds aya6n xe clopo-. Strabo gives 
a different expofition ; /thaca is ybapaa», as it lies near to the 
Continent, and caærvreflæts, as it is the utmoft of all the Iflands 
towards the North, weès Zerky, for thus méos gcr is to be un- 
derftood. So that /thaca, adds he, is not of a low fituation, 
but as it lies oppofed to the Continent, nor the moft lofty- 
(Ẹran) but the moft extreme of the northern Iflands ; for 
fo wassezeglérn fignifies. Dacier differs from Strabo in the ex- 
plication of wets na rt niascy re, which he belicves to mean the 
South; fhe applies the words to the Eaft, or South-eaft, and 
appeals to the maps which fo defcribe it. It is the moft northern 
of the Iflands, and joins to the Continent of Epirus; it has Du- 
lichium on the Eaft, and on the South Sars and Zacynthus. 

*. 31. In vain Calypfo —]  FEuftathinus obferves, that 
Us ffes repeats his refufal of the Goddefs Calp/a and Circe in 
the fame words, to thew leimsus, by a f.cret denial, that he 
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With all her Charms as vainly Circe {trove, 
And added magick, to fecure my love. 
In pomps or joys, the palace or the grot, 26 
My country’s image never was forgot, 
My abfent parents rofe before my fight, 
And diftant lay contentment and delight. 

Hear then the woes, which mighty Jove ordain’d 
To wait my paffage from the Trojan land. 
The Winds from oz to the Cicovzs’ fhore, 


Beneath cold 7/imarus, our vefiels bore. 


4° 


could not be induced to ftay from his country; or marry his 
daughter: he calls Circe Acréecca, becaufe fhe is fkilled in ma- 
gical Incantations: he defcribes /thaca@ with all its inconve- 
mniencies, to convince Akiinous of his veracity, and that he 
will not deceive him in other circumftances, when he gives 
fo difadvantageous a character of a country for which he ex- 
preffes fo great a fondnefs ; and laftly, in relating the death 
of his friends, he feems to be guilty of a tautology, in Sdvaléy 
ve acer te. But Aulus Gellius gives us the reafon of it, Ætroci- 
tatem rei bes idem dicendo auxit, inculcavitque, non tgitur illa ejuf- 
dem fignificationis repetitio, ignava EF frigida videri debet. 

Žž. 4I. — — — to the Cicons’ fhore.] Here is the natu- 
ral and true beginning of the Ody//-y, which comprehends all 
the fufferings of U//y/fes, and thefe fufferings take their date 
immediately after his leaving the fhores of Trsy; fram that 
moment he endeavours to return to his own country, and all 
the difficulties he mects with in returning, enter into the fub- 
ject of the Poem. But it may then be afked, if the Od ey 
does not take up the {pace of ten years, fince U//es waftes fo 
many in his return; and is not this contrary to the nature 
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We boldly landed on the hoftile place, 

And fack’d the city, and deftroy’d the race, 
Their wives made captive, their poffeffions fhar’d, 
And ev’ry foldier found a like reward. 46 
I then advis’d to fly; not fo the reft, 

Who ftaid to revel, and prolong the feaft < 


of Epick Poetry, which is agreed muft not at the longeft ex- 
ceed the duration of one year, or rather Campaign? The an- 
fwer is, the Poet lets all the time pafs which exceeds the 
bounds of Epick action, before he opens the Poems; thus 
W&hffes {pends fome time before he arrives at the Ifland of 
Circe, with her he continues one year, and feven with Ca- 
fypfo; he begins artificially at the conclufion of the action, 
and finds an opportunity to repeat the moft confiderable and 
meceflary incidents which preceded the opening of the Odyffey 3 
by this method he reduces the duration of it into lefs compaf®S 
than the fpace of two months. This conduct is abfolutely 
neceffary, far from the time that the Poet introduces his Hero 
upon the ftage, he ought to continue his aétion to the very 
end of it, that he may never afterwards appear idle or out of 
motion: this is verified in Uffes ; from the moment he leaves 
the Ifland of Ogygia to the death of the Suitors, he is never 
out of view, never idle; he is always either in aétion, or 
preparing for it, till he is re-eftablifhed in his dominions. If 
the Poet had followed the natural order of the action, he, 
like Lucan, would not have wrote an Epick Poem, but an 
Hiftory in verfe. : 

vy. 44. And fack’d the city ————] The Poet affigns no 
reafon why U/jyffes deftroys this City of the Cicentans, but we 
may learn from the Jiad that they were auxiliaries of Tror, 
book the fecond. 


With great Exphemus the Ciconians move, 
Sprung from Trezenian Cacus, lov’d of Jove. 


And therefore Ulyfe; aflaults them as enemics. Fuffathius. 
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The fatted fheep and fable bulls they flay, 

And bowls fly round, and riot waftes the day. 50 

Meantime the Czcozs, to their holds retir’d, 

Call on the Crcozs, with new fury fir'd; 

With early morn the gather’d country fwarms, 

And all the Continent is bright with arms: 

Thick as the budding leaves or rifing flow’rs 55 

O’erfpread the land, when fpring defcends in 
flhow’rs : 

All expert foldiers, fkill’d on foot to dare, 

Or from the bounding courfer urge the war. 

Now fortune changes (fo the Fates ordain) | 

Our hour was come to tafte our fhare of pain. 60 

Clofe at the fhips the bloody fight began, 

Wounded they wound, and man expires on man. 

Long as the morning fun increafing bright 

O’er heav’n’s pure azure fpread the growing 
light, 

Promifcuous death the form of war confounds, 65 

Each adverfe battle gor’d with equal wounds : 

But when his cw’ning wheels o’erhung the main, 

Then conqueft crown’'d the fierce Ciconian train. 


VOL. II. P 
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Six brave companions from each fhip we loft, 
The reit efcape in hafte, and quit the coaft. 7o 
With fails out{pread we fly th’ unequal {ftrife, 
Sad for their lofs, but joyful of our life. 

Yet as we fled, our fellows rites we pay’d, 


And thrice we call’d on each unhappy Shade. 


ž. 69. Six brave companions from each fhip we lof?#.} This is 
one of the paflages which fell under the cenfure of Zoslus 3 it 
is very improbable, fays that Critick, that each veffel fhould 
lofe fix men exa&tly; this feems a too equal diftribution to 
be true, confidering the chance of battle. But it has been 
anfwered, that U4/es had twelve vefiels, and that in this en- 
gagement he loft feventy-two foldiers ; fo that the meaning 
as, that taking the total of his lofs, and dividing it equally 
through the whole fleet, he found it amounted exaétly to fix 
men in every veflel. “This will appear to be a true folution, 
if we remember that there was a neceffity to fupply the lofs 
of any one fhip out of the others that had fuffered lefs: fo 
that though one veffel loft more than the reft, yet being re- 
eruited equally from the reft of the fleet, there would be ex- 
actly fix men wanting in every veffel. Eu/fathius. 

¥- 74: And thrice we cail’d on each unhappy foade.] This 
paflage preferves a piece of Antiquity : it was the cuftom of 
the Grecians, when their friends died upon foreign fhores, to 
ufe this ceremony of recalling their fouls, though they ob- 
tained not their bodies, believing by this method that they 
tranfported them to their own country : Pindar mentions the 
fame practice, 

Kiasles ye icv 
Yuxar xdpslos Tei, Ec. 
ict: is, “<< Phrixus commands thee to call his foul into his 
Own country.” Thus the Athenians, when they loft any 
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Meanwhile the God, whofe hand the thunder 
forms, 7g 
Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens heav’n 
with {torms: 
Wide o’er the wafte the rage of Boreas {weeps, 
And Night rufh’d headlong on the fhaded deeps. 
Now here, now there, the giddy fhips are borne, 
And all the rattling fhrouds in fragments torn. 80 
We furl’d the fail, we ply’d the lab’ring oar, 
Took down our mafts, and row’d our fhips to fhore. 
Two tedious days and two long nights we lay, 
O’erwatch’d and batter’d in the naked bay. 
But the third morning when 4urora brings, €&5 
We rear the mafts, we fpread the canvas wings; 
men at fea, went to the fhores, and calling thrice on their 
mames, raifed a Cenotaph or empty monument to their me- 
mories ; by-performing which folemnity, they invited the 
fhades of the departed to return, and performed all rites as if 


the bodies of the dead had really been buried by them in their 
fepulchres. Eu/ffathius. 

The Romans as well as the Greeks followed the fame cuftom 5 
thus Virgil, 


SE a — — Et magna Manes ter voce vocavi.” 


The occafion of this practice arofe from the opinion, that-the 

fouls of the departed were not admitted into the ftate of the 

happy, without the performance of the fepulchral folemnities: 
P 2 
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Refrefh’d, and carelefs on the deck reclin’d, 

We fit, and truft the pilot and the wind. 

‘Then to my native country had I fail’d: 

But the cape doubled, adverfe winds prevail’d. 9° 
Strong was the tide, which by the northern blaft 
Impell’d, our veffels on Cythera catt. 

Wine days our fleet th’ uncertain tempeft bore 
Far in wide ocean, and from fight of fhore: 
‘The tenth we touch’d by various errours toft, 95 
The Land of Lotos, and the flow’ry coaft. 


%. 95. The tenth we touch’ d 
Lhe Land of Lotos 





] 


This paffage has given occafion for much controverfy ; for 
fince the Lcetophazi in reality are diftant from the A/alean Cape 
twenty-two thoufand five hundred ftades, U4/fes muft fail a- 
bove two thoufand every day, if in nine days he failed to the 
Lotephagi. "This objeétion would be unanfwerable, if we place 
that nation in the /tlantick Ocean; but Dacicr obferves from: 
Strabo, that Pofbius cxamined this point, and thus gives us 
the refult of it. This great Hiftorian maintains, that Horer 
has not placed the Lotophagi in the Atlantic Ocean, as he does 
the Iflands of Circe and Culypfo, becaufe it was improbable 
that in the compafs of ten days the moft favourable winds 
could have carried Usffes from the AZalean Cape into that 
Ocean ; it therefore follows, that the Poet has piven us the 
true fituation of this nation, conformable to Geography, and 
placed it as it really lies, in the A#diterranvan ; now in ten 
days a good wind will carry a veflel from ÑZealea into the Ale- 
ditervranean, as Homer relates. 
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Weclimb’dthe beach, and fprings of water found, 
Then fpread our hafty banquet on the ground. 
Three men were fent, deputed from the crew, 
{An herald one) the dubious coaft to view, 1090 
And learn what habitants poffeft the place. 


They went, and found a hofpitable race ; 


This is an inftance that Homer fometimes follows truth 
without fiction, at other times difguifes it. But I confefs I 
think former's Poetry would have been as beautiful if he had 
defcribed all his Iflands in their true pofitions : his inconftancy 
in this point, may feem to introduce confufion and ambigui- 
ty, when the truth would have been more clear, anl as beau- 
tiful in his Poetry- 

Nothing can better fhew the great deference which former 
ages paid Zomer, than thefe defences of the learned Ancients; 
they continually afcribe his deviations from truth, (as in the 
inftance before us) to defign, not to ignorance; to his art asa 
Poet, and not to want of fkill as a Geographer. In a writer 
of lefs fame, fuch relations might be thought errours, but 
in Homer they are either underftood to be no errours, or if 
errours, they are vindicated by the greateft names of Antiquity. 

Fuflathtus adds, that the Ancients difagree about this Iland - 
fome place it about Cyren-, from Maurufia of the African 
Moors: it is alfo named Afeninx, and lies upon the African 
coaft, near the leffer Syrte. It is about three hundred and 
fifty ftades in length, and fomewhat lefs in breadth: it is alfo 
named Lotophagit:s from Latcs. 

v. 100. An herald one.) The reafon why the Poet menti- 
ons the Herald in particular, is becaufe his office was facred ; 
and by the common law of nations his perfon inviolable : 
Cbyffes therefore joins an Herald in this commifion, for the 


greater fecurity of thofe whom he fends to fearch the coun- 
try. Luflathius. 


P 3 
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Wot prone to ill, nor ftrange to foreign gueft, 
"They eat, they drink, and nature gives the feaft; 
"The irees around them, all their fruit produce; 105 


Lotos, the name; divine, neétarious juice! 


Žž. 106. Lotos.] £ufrathius affures us, that there are vari- 
ous kinds of it. It has been a queftion whether it is an herb, 
a root, or a tree: he is of opinion, that Momer fpeaks of it 
as an herb; for he calls it Ž:b9wov sifap, and that the word 
jpiwlioSas is in its proper fenfe applied to the grazing of beafis, 
and therefore he judges it rot to be a tree, or root. He adds, 
there is an Ægyptian Letos, which, as Aicrodotus affirms, grows 
in great abundance along the Nile in the time of its inunda- 
tions; it refembles (fays that Hiftorian in his Euterpe) a 
Lily; the @gyptians dry it in the fun, then take the pulp out 
of it, which grows like the head of a poppy, and bake it as 
bread ; this kind of it agrees likewife with the “Ar@nor deg of 
Ftomer. Aibenæus writes of the Lyéian Letos in the fourteenth 
book of his Deipnofephi/? ; he quotes the words of Polybius in 
the twelfth book of his Hiftory, now not extant; that Hifto- 
rian {peaks of it as an eye-witnefs, having examined the na- 
ture of it. ‘°* The Lotos is a trec of no great height, rough 
<< and thorny: it bears a green leaf, fomewhat thicker and 
“* broader than that of the bramble or briar; its fruit at 
firt is litte the ripe berries of the Myrtle, both in fize 
and colour, but when it ripens it turns to purple; it is 
then about the bignefs of 2n olive; it is round, and con- 
“* tains a very fmall] kernel; when it is ripe they gather it, 
‘ and bruifing it among bread-corn, they put it up into a 

veffel, and keep it as food for their flaves 3 they drefs it 
after the fame manner for their other domefticks, but firft 
se take out the kernel from it: it has the tafte of a fig, or 

dates,- but is of a far better fmell : they likewife make a 
wine of it, by ftecping and bruifing it in water; it has a 
very agreeable tafte, like wine tempered with honey. They 
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(Thence call’d Lofophagi) which whofo taftes, 
Infatiate riots in the {weet repafts, 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 109 
But quits his houfe, his country, and his friends : 
‘The three we fent, from off th’ inchanting ground 
We drageg’d reluctant, and by force we bound : 
The reft in hafte forfock the pleafing fhore, 

Or, the charm tafted, had return’d no more. 
Now plac’d in order on their banks, they fweep 115 
The fea’s {mooth face, and cleave the hoary deep; 
With heavy hearts we labour thro’ the tide, 


To coafts unknown, and oceans yet untry’d. 


t drink it without mixing it with water, but it will not keep 
“© above ten days, they therefore make it only in fmall quan- 
“<< tities for immediate ufe.” Perhaps it was this laft kind of 
Lotes, which the companions of Uh fès tafted; and if it was 
thus prepared, it gives a reafon why they were overcome with 
it; for being a wine, it had the power of intoxication. 

X- X14. Lae charm ence taffed, bad return’d no more.] It 
muft be confeffed, thar the effects of this Zetes are extraordi- 
mary, and feem fabulcus ; how then fhall we reconcile the re- 
lation to credibility ? the foundation of it might perhaps be 
no more than this: the companions of Ll//:/3s might be will- 
ing to fettle amongft thefe Latophagi, being won by the plea- 
fure of the place, and tired with a life of danger and thë pe- 
rils of feas. Or perhaps it is only an Allegory, to teach us 
that thofe who indulge themfelvcs in pleafures, are with dif- 
ficulty withdrawn from them, and want an Ci fes to lead them 
by a kind of violence into the paths of glory. 


P 4 
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The land of Cyc/ops firft; a favage kind, 


Wor tam’d by manners, nor by laws confin’d: 120 


x. 1319. Lhe land of Cyclops fir.) Homer here confines 
himtelf to the true Geography of Sicily: for, in reality, a 
fhip may eafily fail in one day from the land of the Lotophagi 
to Sici: thefe Cyclops inhabited the weftern part of that 
Ifland, about Drefane and Lilybaew::. Beochart fhews us, 
that they derive their name from the place of their habita- 
ticn; fer the Pbeacians call them Cheks-lub, by contraétion 
for Chek-lelub, that is, the gulf of Lilvbeum, or the men 
who dwel! about the ZLi/ybeun gulf. “Phe Greeks (who un- 
deritood not the P PLæacian language) fermea ihe word Cy- 
clop, from Chek-lub, from the affinity of found ; which word 
in the Greek language, fizgnifying a circular eye, might give 
occafion to fable that they had but one large round eye in the 
middle of cheir foreheads. Dacer. 

Euftathius tells us, that the eye of Cyc/l-ps is an allegory, 
to reprefent that in anger, or any other violent paffion, men 
fee but one fingle objeét,. as that paffion direcéts, or fee but 
with one eye: «is Ëy Ts, xæ póvor ipogea » and that paffion tranf- 
forms us into a kind of favages, and makes us brutal and 
fanguinary, like this Polpheme ; and he that by reafon extin- 
guifhes fuch a paffion, may like Ufes be faid to put out that 
eye that made him fee but one {ingle obiect. 

I have already given another reafon of this fiction; name- 
ly their wearing a head-piece, or martial vizor, that had but 
one fight through it. The vulgar form their judgments from 
appearances; and a mariner, who pafitd thefe coafts at a 
diftarfee, obferving the refemblance of a broad eye in the 
forehead of one of thefe Cycleps, might relate it accordingly, 
and4mpofe it as a truth upon the credulity of the ignorant : 
it is hotorious that things equally monftrous have found be- 
lief in all ages. 

it may be afked if there were any fuch Perfons who 
bore the name of Cyclops ? No lefs an Hiftorian than Thucy- 
dides informs us, tat Sicily was at firft poflefled and inhabited 
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Untaught to plant, to turn the glebe and fow ; 

They all their produéts to free nature owe. 

The foil untill’d a ready harveft yields, 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fields, 

Spontaneous wines from weighty  clufters 
pour, 1253 

And Jove defcends in each prolifick fhow’r. 


by Giants, by the Leffrigons and Cyclops, a barbarous and. 
inhuman people: but he adds, that thefe favages dwelt only 
in one part-*of that Ifland. 

Cedrenus gives us an exact defcription of the Cyclops = 
"Ex:tder "Odtoorts uminlea Kox?.wore Èr Sixerice Bx in pæra, EN. 
“< Uh ffes fell among the Cycleps in Sicily; a people not one- 
< ey’d, according to the Mythologifts, but men like other 
£ men, only of a more gigantick ftature, and of a barba- 
*“* rous and favage temper.” From this defcription, we may 
fee what omer writes as a Poct, and what as an Hiftorian A 
he paints thefe people in general agreeably to their perfons, 
only difguifes fome features, to give an ornament to his re- 
lation, and to introduce the Marvellous, which demands a 
place chiefly in Epick Poetry. 

What Homer fpeaks of the fertility of Sicili, is agreeable 
to Hiftory : it was called anciently Romani Imperii Horreum. 
Pliny, lib. x. cap. 10. writes, that the Leontine plains bear for 
every grain of corn, an hundred. - Diodorus Siculus relates in 
his Hiftory what Homer fpeaks in Poetry, that the fields of 
Leontium yield wheat without the culture of the Hufband- 
man: he was an eye-witnefs, being a native of the Ifand. 
From hence in general it may be obferved, that wherever we 
can trace Homer, we find, if not hiftorick truth, yet the-re— 
femblance of it; that is, as plain truth as can be related with- 
out converting his Poem into an Hiftory. 
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By thefe no ftatutes and no rights are known, 
Wo council held, no monarch fills the throne, 


y. 127. By thefe no fiatutes and no rights are known, 
No council held, no inonarch fills the throne. ] 


Plate (obferves Spondanus) in his third book of laws; treats of 
Government as pfactifed in the firft ages of the world; and 
refers to this paflage of Homer; mankind was originally in- 
dependant, every ‘* Mafter of a family was a kind of Kin 
<< of his family, and reigned over His wife ahd children like 
<e the Cyclopeans,”® according to the expreffion of Horner, 


Tosi Ò it” ayogat BeanPpigo, tre Seuss. 


Ariftetle likewife complains, that even in his times, an many 
places, men lived without laws, according to tHeir own fan- 
cies, On txasog ws Rarctat, xuxrAwrimis Septrivev waidwr, % arAéye, re- 
ferring likewife to this pafflage of tomer. 

© Deacier adds from Plate, that after the Deluge, three man- 
ners of life fucceeded among mankind; the firft was rude and 
favage ; men were afraid of a {fecond flcod ; and therefore in- 
habited the fummits of mountains, without any dependance 
upon one another, and each was abfolute in his own family: 
the fecond was lefs brutal; as the fear of the Deluge wore 
away by degrees, they defcended towards the bottom of 
mountains, and began to have fome intercourfe: the third 
was more polifhed; when a full fecurity from the apprechen- 
fions of a flood was cftablifhed by time, they then began 
to inhabit the plains, and a more general commerce by de- 
grees prevailing, they entered into focicties, and eftablifhed 
laws for the general good of the whole community. Thefe 
Cyclspeans maintained the firft ftate of life in the days of 
Uhfes; they had no intercourfe with other focieties, by rea- 
fon of their barbarities, and confequently their manners were 
not at ail polifhedWby. the general laws of humanity. This 
account agrees excellently with the holy Scriptures, and 
perhaps Pute borrowed it from the writings of JAdofes 3; after 
the Deluge men retreated” to the mountains for fear of a 
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But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, 
Or deep in caves whofe entrance leads to hell. r 30 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 


Heedileís of others, to his own fevere. 


Oppos’d to the Cychpean coafts, there lay 
An Ifle, whofe hills their fubject fields furvey ; 
Its name Lechea, crown’d with many a grove, I a5 
Where favage goats thro’ pathlefs thickets rove : 
No needy mortals here, with hunger bold, 


Or wretched hunters, thro’ the wint’ry cold 


fecond flood ; the chief riches, like thefe Cyclopeans, confifted in 
ftocks and herds ; and every mafter of a family ruled his houfe 
without any controul or fubordination. 

¥. 129. But high on kills — — er deep in caves.] This is 
faid, to give an air of probability to the revenge which U4/es 
takes upon this giant, and indeed to the whole ftory. He de- 
{cribes his folitary life, to fhew that he was utterly deftitute 
of affiftance; and it is for the fame reafon, continues Eufta- 
this, that the Poet relates that he left his fect under a defart 
neighbouring Ifland, namely to make it probable, that the 
Cyslops could not feize it, or purfue Uh fes, having no fhipping. 

Xe 134. An Ile, whofe hills, &c.] This little Ie is now 
called Ægufa, which fignifies the Ifle of goats. Cluverius de- 
ícribes it after the manner of Zlmer, Prata m-liia. E irri- 
gua, [oium fertile, portum commodum, fontes limpidss. Jt is not 
certain whether the Poct gives any name to it; perhaps it 
had not received any in thofe ages, it being withowi inhabi- 


tants; though fome take a¢zs~ for a properenamic, as is ob- 
ferved by Luffathius, 
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Purfue their flight; but leave them fafe to bound 
From hill to hill, o'er all the defert ground. 14.0 
Nor knows the foil to feed the fleecy care, 
Or feels the labours of the crooked fhare ; 
But uninhabited, untill’d, unfown 
It hes, and breeds the bleating goat aione. 
For there no veffel with vermilion prore, 145 
Or bark of traffick, glides from fhore to fhorc; 
The rugged race of favages, unfkill’d 
The feas to traverfe, or the fhips to build, 
Gaze on the coaft, nor cultivate the foil; 
Unlearn’d in all th’ induftrious arts of toil. 150 
Yet here all products and all plants abound, 
Sprung from the fruitful genius of the ground ; 
Fields waving high with heavy crops are feen, 
And vines that flourifh in eternal green, 
Refrefhing meads along the murm’ring main, 1 sr 
And fountains ftreaming down the fruitful 
plain. 

¥- 144. Bleating Goat.) It is exactly thus in the origi- 

nal, verfe 124, wnxades, balantes; which Pollux, lib. v. ob- 


ferves not to be the proper term for the voice of goats, 
which is Ppreayuase 
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A port there is, inclos’d on either fide, 
Where fhips may reft, unanchor’d and unty’d; 
“Tull the glad mariners incline to fail, 

And the fea whitens with the rifing gale. 160 
High at its head, from out the cavern’d rock 

In living rills a gufhing fountain broke: 
Around it, and above, for ever green 

The bufhing alders form’d a fhady fcene. 

Hither {ome faw ring God,beyond our thought, 16 = 
Thro’ all-furrounding fhade our navy brought ; 
For gloomy Night defcended on the main, 

Nor ghmmer’d Phabe in th’ ethereal plain : 

But all unfeen the clouded Ifland lay, 

And all unfeen the furge and rolling fea, 170 


“Till fafe we anchor’d in the fhelter’d bay : 


w. 165. Hither Jime fav ring God ————] This circum- 
{tance is inferted with great judgment, UAfés otherwife might 
have landed in Siczy, and fallen into the hands of the Cycli- 
peans, and confequently been loft inevitably : he therefore pi- 
oufly afcribes his fafety, by being driven upon this dcfolate 
Ifland, to the guidance of the Gods; he ufes it asa re- 
treat, leaves his mavy there, and pafics over into Szezy in one 
fingle veffel, undifcovered by thei? cigantick favages ; this re- 
conciles the relation to probability, and renders his cívape 
practicable. Erfiathiųs. 
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Our fails we gather’d, caft our cables o'er, 

And flept fecure along the fandy fhore. 

Soon as again the rofy morning fhone, I 7 4. 
Reveal’d the landfchape and the fcene unknown, 
With wonder fceiz’d we view the pleafing ground, 
And walk delighted, and expatiate round. 
Rous’d by the woodland nymphs, at early dawn, 


The mountain goats came bounding o’er the lawn: 


y». 178. The woodland nymphs.|] “This paflage is not without 
obfcurity, and it is not eafy to underftand what is meant by 
the daughters of Jupiter. Euffathius tells us, the Poet fpeaks 
allegorically, and that he means to fpecify the plants and 
herbs of the field. “Jupiter denotes the air, not only in Živ- 
mer, but in the Latin Poets. “Thus Virgi/. 


<< “Tum pater omnipotens fcecundis imbribus Æ ther 
<< Conjugis in gremium letz defcendit —————”’ 


and confequently the herbs and plants, being nourifhed by 
the mild air and fruitful rains, may be faid to be the daugh- 
ters of ‘Jupiter, or offspring of the fkies ; and thefe goats 
and beafts of the field, being fed by thefe plants and herbs, 
may be faid to be awakened by the daughters of Jupiter, that 
is, they awake to feed upon the herbage early in the morning. 
Kipas Aiðç, aarnyogimaig ces Tay Purav avenrinal ovicusis, As ð Ces arctels 
Thus Homer makes Deities of the vegetative faculties and 
virtues of the field. I fear fuch boldnefles would not be al- 
lowed in modern Poetry. 

It muft be confeffed that this interpretation is very refined : 
but I am fure it will be a more natural explication to take 


thefe for the real mountain Nymphs (Oreades) as they are 


in many places of the Odyfey.: th 5 "R ri 
the fixth book, yey 5 e very expreffion is found in 
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In hafte our fellows to the fhips repair, 180 
For arms and weapons of the filvan war; 
Straight in three {quadrons all our crew we part, 
And bend the bow, or wing the miffile dart ; 
The bounteous Gods afford a copious prey, 


And nine fat goats each veffel bears away: 185 


The royal bark had ten. Our {hips compleat 


We thus fupply’d, (for twelve were all the fleet). 
Here, till the fetting fun roll’d down the licht, 

We fat indulging in the genial rite: 

Nor wines were wanting; thofe from ample jars 

We drained the prize of our Ciconianz wars. 

‘The land of Cyclops lay in profpect near ; 

The voice of goats and bleating flocks we hear, 


And from their mountains rifin s fmokes appear. 


IQI 


Now funk the fun, and darknefs cover’d o’er 195 


‘The face of things : along the fea-beat fhore 


— — — Noegas ngas And: 





and there fignifies the nymphs attending upon Driana in her 
f{ports: and immediately after Ukes, being awakened by a 
fudden noife, miftakes Nauficaa and her dami{cls for Nymphs 
of the mountains or floods. This conjecture will not be 
without probability, if we remember that thefe Nymphs were 
huntreffes, as is evident from their relation to Diana. Why 
then may not this cther expreffion be meant of the Nymphs 
that are fabled to inhabit the mountains? 
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Satiate we flept: but when the facred dawn 
Arifing glitter’d o’er the dewy lawn, 
I call’d my fellows, and thefe words addreft. 
My dear afiociates, here indulge your reft: 200 
While, with my fingle fhip, advent’rous I 
Go forth, the manners of yon men to try ; 
Whether a race unjuft, of barb’rous might, 
Rude, and unconfcious of a {tranger’s right ; 
Or fuch who harbour pity in their breaft, 205 
Revere the Gods, and fuccour the diftreft ? 

This faid, I climb’d my veffel’s lofty fide ; 
My train obey’d me and the fhip unty’d. 


Žž- 201. While, with my fingle Ship, advent rous fz] The 
Reader may be pleafed to obferve, that the Poet has here 
given the reins to his fancy, and run out into a luxuriant de- 
fcription of Ægufa and Sicily: he refrefhes the mind of the 
Reader with a pleafing and beautiful fcene, before he enters 
upon a ftory of fo much horrour, as this of the Cycicps. 

A very fufficient reafon may be affizned, why U4fes here 
goes in perfon to fearch this land : he dares not, as £uffathius 
remarks, truft his companions; their difobedience among the 
Ciconians, and their unworthy conduct among the Lotcphagi, 
have convinced him that no confidence is to be repofed in 
them: this feems probable, and upon this probability Homer 
procecds to bring about the punifhment of Polipheme, which 
the wifdom of UAfes effe&s, and it is an a@ion of impor- 


tance, and confequently ought to be performed by the Hero 
of the Poem. 
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In order feated on their banks, they fweep 

Neptune’s finooth face, and cleave the yielding 
deep. 219 

When to the neareft verge of land we drew, 

Fait by the fea a lonely cave we view, 

High, and with dark’ning laurels cover’d o’er ; 

Where fheep and goats lay flumb’ring round the 
fhore. 

Near this, a fence of marble from the rock, 21¢ 

Brown with o’er-arching pine, and {preading oak. 

A Gnuant-fhepherd here his flock maintains 

Far from the reft, and folitary reigns, 

In fhelter thick of horrid fhade reclin’d ; 

And gloomy mifchiefs labour in his mind. 22a 

A form enormous! far unlike the race 


Of human birth, in ftature, or in face; 


$. 221. A form enormous! far unlike the race of human birth.J 
Geropius Becanus, an Antwerpian; has wrote a large difcourte 
to prove, that there never were any fuch men as Giants 5 
contrary to the tefttmony both of profane and facred Hif- 
tory: thus Mofes fpeaks of the Rephaims of A?eroth, the Zam- 
zurmimims Of Flam, the Emims of Moab, and Anakims of He- 
bron. See Deut. ii. ver. 20. <€ That alfo was called a hand 
“< of Giants, it was a great people, and tall as the Zemzum- 
Thus Goliah muft be allowed to be a Gisnt, for 
V@_. IE. Qa 


€¢ nims.” 
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As fome lone mountain’s monftrous growth he 
{tood, 


Crown ’'d with rough thickets, and a nodding wood. 


he was fix cubits and a fpan, that is, nine feet and a fpan 
’n height ; his coat of mail weighed five thoufand fhekels of 
brafs, about one hundred and fifty pounds: (but I confefs 
others underftand the leffer Shekel) the head of his fpear a- 
Jone weighed fix hundred fhekels of iron, that is, about eigh- 
teen or nineteen pounds. We find the like relations in pro- 
fane hiflory : Plutarch in his life of Thefeus fays, that age 
was produétive of men of prodigious ftature, Giants. Thus 
Diodorus Siculus; Egyptet fcribunt, Wfidiis ætate, fuiffe vafte 
corpore bomines, quos Græci dixere Gigantes. Fierodotus affirms 
that the body of Orc/ffes was dug up, and appeared to be fe- 
ven cubits long; but Aulus Gellius believes this to be an er- 
rour. Fefephus writes, /. xviii. c. 6. that Vitellius fent a Jew 
named &leazar, feven cubits in height, as a prefent from Ar- 
tabanes King of the Parthians, to Tiberius Cæfar; this man 
was ten feet anda half high. Piny vii. 16. fpeaks of a man 
that was nine feet nine inches high; and in another place, 
vi. 30. Sybortas, gentem 4Ethiopum Nemadum, olona cubita 
gongitudin excedere. 

‘Thus it is evident, that there have been men of very extraor- 
dinary ftature in former ages. “Though perhaps fuch inftances 
were not frequent in any age or any nation. So that Hc- 
mer only amplifies, not invents; and as there was really a 
people called Cyclopeans, fo they might be men of great fta- 
ture, or Giants. 

It may feem ftrange that in all ancient ftories the firft 
planters of moft nations are recorded to be Giants ; I fcarce 
can perfuade myfelf but fuch accounts are generally fabu- 
lous ; and hope to be pardoned for a conjeéture which may 
give a feeming reafon how fuch ftories came to prevail. “he 
Grecks were a people of very great antiquity; they made 
many expeditions, as appears from Jafon, & c. and fent out 
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I left my vefiel at the point of land, 225 
And clofe to guard it, gave our crew command: 
With only twelve the boldeft and the beft, 

I feek th’ adventure, and forfake the reft. 

Then took a goatfkin fill’d with precious wine, 
The gift of Maron of Evantheus’ line, 230 
(The Prieft of Phebus at th’ marian {hrine.) 


frequent Colonies : now the head of every Colony was called 
"Araġ, and thefe adventurers being perfons of great figure in 

ory, were reeorded as men of war, of might and renown, 
through the old world: it is therefore not impoifible but the 
Flebrews might form their word fnac, from the Greek &vak, 
and ufe it to denote perfons of uncommon might and abili- 
ties. “[hefe they called Arac, and fons of Anac, and after- 
wards in a liefs proper fenfe ufed it to fignify men of uncom- 
mon ftature, or Giants. Sothat in this fenfe, all nations 
may be faid to be originally peopled by a fon of snac, or a 
Giant. But this is fubmitted as a conjecture to the Reader’s 
judgment. 

¥. 229. Precicus wine, the gift of Maron.] Such digreffions 
2s thefe are frequent in Herer, but L am far trom thinking 
them always beauties: it is true, they give variety to Poetry ; 
but whether that be an equivalent for calling off the atten- 
tion of the Reader from the more important action, and di- 
verting it with fmall incidents, is -what I much qucttion.- 
It is not indeed impoffible but this Maron might have been 
the friend of Homer, and this praife of him will then be a 
monument of his grateful difpofition; and in this view a 
beauty. It muft be confeffed that Ufes makes ufe of this 
wine to a very good eftcét, viz. to bring about the deftructi- 
on of Polypheme, and his own deliverance; and thercfore it 
was r.eceffary to fet it off very particularly, but this might 


Q_z 
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In facred fhade his honour’d manfion ftood 
Amidft Apollos confecrated wood ; 

Him, and his houfe, heav’n mov’d my mind to fave, 
And coftly prefents in return he gave; 2246 
Seven golden talents to perfection wrought, 

A filver bowl that held a copious draught, 

And twelve large veffels of unmingled wine, 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine ! 

Which now fome ages from his race ¢onceal'd, 240 
The hoary Sire in gratitude reveal’d ; 

Such was the wine: toquench whofe fervent fteam, 
Scarce twenty meafures from the living ftream 
To cool one cup fuffic’d: the goblet crown’d 


Breath’d aromatick fragrancies around. 245 


ave been done in fewer lines. AS it now ftands it is a little 
Ee pifode ; our expcétations are raifed to learn the event of fo 
uncommon an adventure, when all of a fudden omer breaks 
the ftory, and gives us a Hiftory of Maron. But I diftruft 
my judgment much rather than Homer’s. 


Žo- 24,3. Scarce twenty meafures from the living fiream 
Ta cool one cup fuffic d —_——] 


"There is no wine of fo ftrong a body as to bear fuch a dif- 
proportionable quantity ; but Hemer amplifies the {ftrength o 


it to prepare the Reader for its furprifing effects immediately 
spon Polyphemie. | 
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Of this an ample vafe we heav’d aboard, 

And brought another with provifions ftor’d. 

My foul foreboded I fhould find the bow’r 

Of fome fell monfter, fierce with barb’rous pow’r, 

Some ruftick wretch, who liv’d in heav’n’s de- 
fpight, 250 

Contemning laws, and trampling onthe right. 

The cave we found, but vacant all within, 

(His flock the Giant tended on the green) 

But round the grot we gaze; and all we view, 

In order rang’d, our admiration drew : ZEEE 

The bending fhelves with loads of cheefes preft, 


The folded flocks each fep’rate from the reft, 


yy. 250. Some ruffick wretch, who liv’d, &c.] This whole 
paflage muft be confidered as told by a perfon long after the 
adventure was paft, otherwife how fhould Uffes know that 
this cave was the habitation of a favage monfter before he 
had feen him?’ and when he tells us that himfelf and twelve 
companions went to fearch, what people were inhabitants 
of this Ifland? Euffathius and Dasier feem both to overlook 
this obfervation ; for in a following note fhe condemns U/y/— 
fes for not flying from the Ifland, as he was advifed by his 
companions. But if, on the other hand, we fuppofe that 
Uiffes was under apprehenfions, from the favagenefs of the 
place, of finding a favage race of people, it will be natural 
enough that his mind fhould forebode as much; and it ap- 
pears from other paflages, that this fort of inftinctive pre- 
fage was a fayourite opinion of iier . 


QL 3 
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(The larger here, and there the leffer lambs, 
"The new fall’n young here bleating for their dams; 
‘The kid diftinguifh’d from the lambkin lies >) 260 
‘The cavern echoes with refponfive cries. 
Capacious chargers all around were laid, 
Full pails, and vefiels of the milking trade. 
With frefh provifions hence our fleet to ftore 
My friends advife me, and to quit the fhore; 263 
Or drive a flock of fheep 2nd goats away, 
Confult our fafety, and put off to fea. 
Their whelefome counfei rafhly I dechin’d, 
Curious to view the man of monftrous kind, 
And try what focial rites a favage lends: aya 
Dire rites alas! and fatal to my friends ! 

Then firft a fire we kindle, and prepare 
For his return with facrifice and pray r- 
The loaden fhelves afford us full repaft ; 
AVe fit Expecting. Lo! The.comes.at laft. 275 
Near naif a foreft on his back he bore, 
And caft the pond’rous burden at the door. 
It thunder’d as it fell. We trembled then, 


And fought the deep recefles of the den. 
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Wow driv’n before him, thro’ the arching rock, 25a 
Came tumbling, heaps on heaps, th’ unnumber'd 
flock = 
Big-udder’d ewes, and goats of female kind, 
(The males were penn’d inoutward courts behind) 
Then, heav’d on high, a rock’s enormous weight 
To the cave’s mouth he roll’d, and clos’d the gate. 
(Scarce twenty-four wheel’ad cars, compact and 
{trong, 256 
The mafiy load could bear, or roll along.) 
He next betakes him to his ev’ning cares, 
And fitting down, to milk his flocks prepares ; 
Of half their udders eafes firft the dams, 29° 
Then to the mother’s teat fubmits the lambs. 
Half the white {tream to heard’ning cheefe he 
preft, | 
And high in wicker-bafkets heap’d : the reft, 4 
Referv’d in bowls, fupply’d the nightly feaft. | 
His labour done, he fir'd the pile that gave 295 
A fudden blaze, and lighted all the cave. 
We ftand difcovered by the rifing fires ; 


Afkance the giant glares, and thus inquires 


C4 
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What are ye, guefts; on what adventure, fay, 
Thus far ye wander thro’ the wat’ry way? 300 
Pirates perhaps, who feck thro’ feas unknown 
The lives of others, and expofe your own? 

His voice like thunder thro’ the cavern founds: 
My boid companions thrilling fear confounds, 
Appall’d at fight of more than mortal man! 305 
Ait length, with heart recover’d, I began. 

From Yroy’s fam’d fields, fad wand’rers o'er the 

main, 
Behold the relicks of the Grecian train ! 
‘Thro’ various feas by various veffels toft, 309 


And forc’d by ftorms, unwilling, on your coaft; 


$. 307. From Troy’s famed fields, &c.] Fhis Speech is 
very well adapted to make an Impreffion upon Polpheme. 
Uiyffes applies to move either his fears or his compaffion ; he 
tells him he is an unfortunate perfon, and comes as a fuppli- 
ant; and if this prevails nothing, he adds, he is a fubjeét of 
the great Agamemnon, who had lately deftroycd a mighty 
kingdom : which is fpoken to make him afraid to ofter vio- 
lence to the fubjeét of a King who had Power to revenge 
any Injuries offcred his People. ‘To intimidate him further, 
he concludes with the mention of the Gods, and in particular 
of Jupiter, as avengers, of any breach of the laws of hofpi- 
tality : thefe are arguments well chafen to move any perion, 
But an inhuman J c/yphene. Eujletl ius, l 
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Far from our deftin’d courfe, and native land, 

Such was our fate, and fuch high Joves command! 

Nor what we are befits us to difclaim, 

Atrides friends, (in arms a mighty name) 

Who taught proud J7oy and allher fons to bow; 315 

Victors of late, but humble fuppliants now! 

Low at thy knee thy fuccour we implore ; 

Refpecét us, human, and relieve us, poor. 

At leaft fome hofpitable gift beftow ; 

Tis what the happy to the unhappy owe: 320 

"Tis what the Gods require: thofe Gods revere, 

The poor and ftranger are their conftant care; 

To Jove their caufe, and their revenge belongs, 

He wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs. 
Fools that yeare! (the favage thus replies, 325 

His inward fury blazing at his eyes) 

Or ftrangers, diftant far from our abodes, 

To bid me rev’rence or regard the Gods. 

Know then we Cyclops are a race, above 329 

Thofe air-bred people, and their goat-nurs’d Yove: 

And learn, ourPower proceeds with thee and thine, 


Not as He wills, but as ourfelves incline. 
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But anfwer, the good fhip that brought ye o'er, 


Where lies fhe anchor’d ? near or off the fhore ? 
Thus he. His meditated fraud I find, 335 
(Vers’d in the turns of various human kind) 
And cautious, thus. Againft a dreadful rock, 
Faft by your fhore the gallant veffel broke, 
Scarce with thefe few I ’{cap’d; of all my train, 339 
Whom angrylWNeptune whelm’d beneath the main; 
‘The fcatter’d wreck the winds blew back again. 
He anfwer’d with his deed. His bloody hand 
Snatch’d two, unhappy ! of my martial band ; 
And dafh'd like dogs againft the {tony floor: 344 
The pavement fwims with brains and mingled gore. 


». 344. And dafh’d like dogs 
The pavement fwims, &c.] 





‘There is a great beauty in the verfification in the original. 
Eùr Ob vw paplas, woe (xtraxnas wort yain 
Koal ix Y fxi par xapcdis gfs, deve è yriay. 
Dionyfius Flalicarn. takes notice of it, in his Differtation upon 
placing words: when the companions of Ulyffes, fays that 
Author, are dafhed againft the rock, to exprefs the horrour 
ef the action, Momer dwells upon the moft inharmonious harfh 
letters and fyllables: he no where ufes any foftnefs, or any 
run of verf{es to pleafe the ear. Scaliger injudicioufly con- 
demns this defcription ; ‘* Homer, (fays he) makes ufe of the 
-= molt offenfive and loathfome expreffiors, more fit for a 
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Torn limb from limb, he fpeads his horrid fea{ks, 
And fierce devours it like a mountain beaft - 

Hie fucks the marrow, andthe blood he drains, 
Wor entrails, flefh, nor folid bone remains. 

We fee the death from which we cannot nNIOVEe,5 50 
And humbled groan beneath the hand of Ycve. 
Fis ample maw with human carnage All’d, 

A milky deluge next the giant fwill’d ; 
Then.ftretch’din length o'er half the cavern’d rock, 
Lay fenfelcfs, and fupine, amidf{t the flock. 355 
To feize the time, and witha fudden wound 

To fix the flamb’ring monfter to the ground, 
My foul impcls me; and in aét I ftand 

To draw the fword ; but wifdom held my hand. 
A. deed fo raih had finifh’d all our fate, 360 


No mortal forces from the lofty gate 


* butcher’s fhambles than the majefty of Heroick Poetry.” 
“dacrobius, lib. v. cap. 13. of his Saturnalia, commends thefe 
lines of omer, and even prefers them before the fame de- 
{cription in /Firgil, his words are, Narrationem facli nudam 
Laro pofuit, Homerus wábos miftuit, E dolore narrandi invidiam 
crudelitatis æquavit. And indeed he muft be a {trange Critick 
that expects foft verfes upon a horrible occafion, whereas the 
verfes Ought, if poMible, to reprefent the thought they are 
intended to convey; and every perion’s car will inform him that 
{loner has not inthis patilage exccuted this rule unfuccefsfully. 
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Could roll the rock. In hopelefs grief we lay, 

And figh, expecting the return of day. 

Now did the rofy finger’d morn arife, 

And {hed her facred light along the fkies. 365 

He wakes, he lights the fire, he milks the dams, 

And to the mother’s teats fubmits the lambs. 

The tafk thus finifli’d of his morning hours, 

Two more he {natches, murders, and devours. 

Then pleas’d and whiftling, drives his flock before; 

Removes the rocky mountain from the door, 371 

And fhuts again: with equal eafe difpos’d, 

As a light quiver’s lid is op’d and clos’d. 

His giant voice the echoing region fills : 

His flocks, obedient, fpread o'er all the hills. 375 
Thus left behind, e’en in the laft defpair 

I thought, devis’d, and Pzi//zs heard my prayer. 

Revenge,and doubt,and caution work’d my breatft ; 

But this of many counfels feem’d the beft: 

The monfter’s club within the cave I fpy’d, 380 

A tree of ftatelicft growth, and yet undry’d, 

Green from the wood ; of height and bulk fo vaft, 


The largeft fhip might claim it for a matt. 
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This fhorten’d of its top, I gave my train 
A fathom’s length, to fhape it and to plain; 385 
‘The narrow’r end I fharpen’d to a fpire ; 
W hofe point we harden’d with the force of fire, 
And hid it in the duft that ftrow’d the cave. 
Then to my few companions, bold and brave, 
Propos’d, who firft the vent’rous deed fhould try, 
In the broad orbit of his monftrous eye 391 
‘To plunge the brand, and twirl the pointed wood, 
W hen {lumber next fhould tame the man of blood 
Juft as I wifh’d, the lots were caft on four: 
Myfelf the fifth. We ftand and wait the hour. 395 
He comes with ev’ning: all his fleecy flock 
Before him march, and pour into the rock : 
Not one, or male or female {ftaid behind ; 
(So fortune chanc’d, or fo fome God defign’d) 
>. 394. The lots were cafi J] Uffes bids his friends to 
caft lots; this is done to fhew that he would not voluntarily 
expofe them to fo imminent danger. If he had made the 
choice himfelf, they whom he had chofen might have thought 
he had given them up to deftruétion, and they whom he had re- 
jected might have judged it a ftain upon them as a want of 


merit, and fo have complained of injuftice; but by this me- 
thod he avoids thefe inconveniencies. 


%- 399. Or fo Jome God defign’d.] Ulffes afcribes it to the 
influence of the Gods that Polypheme drives the whole flock 
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‘Then heaving high the {tone’s unwieldyweight,400 
He roll’d it on the cave, and clos’d the gate. 
Fir down he fits, to milk the woolly dams, 
And then permits their udder to the lambs. 
Next feiz’d two wretches more, and headlong caft, 
Brain’d on the rock ; his fecond dire repaft. 405 
I then approach’d him reeking with their gore, 
And held the brimming goblet foaming o'er: 
Cyclop ! fince human flefh has been thy feaft, 
Now drain this goblet, potent to digeft . 

Know hence what treafures in our fhip we loft, 410 
And what rich liquors other climates boaft. 

We to thy fhore the precious freight fhall bear, 
If whom thou fend us, and vouchfafe to fpare. 
But oh! thus furious, thirfting thus for gore, 
‘The fons of men fhall ne’er approach thy fhore, 
And never fhalt thou tafte this Neétar more. 416 
into his Gem, and does not feparate the females from the 
males as he had before.dome; for by this accident UAfes 
makes his efcape, as appears from the following part of the 
fiery. Jiomer here ufes the word a&ecapwes, to fhew the fuf- 
picion which Polypbeme might entertain that Ufffes had other 
companions abroad who might plunder his flocks; and this 


gives another reafon why he drove them all into his caves 
gamely for the greater fecurity. 
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He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat 
Delighted, fwill’d the large luxurious draught. 
More! give me more, hecry’d : the boon be thine, 
Whhoe’er thou art that bear’{t celeftial wine! 420 
Declare thy name; not mortal is this juice, 
Such as th’ unbleft Cyclopean climes produce, 
(Tho’ fure our vine the largeft clufter yields, 
And ‘Yove’s {fcorn’d thunder ferves to drench our 

fields) 
But this defcended from the bleft abodes, 425 
A rill of Nectar, ftreaming from the Gods. 

Fie faid, and greedy grafp’d the heady bowl, 
Thrice drain’d, and pour’d the deluge on his foul. 
His fenfe lay cover’d with the dozy fume; 
While thus my fraudful fpeech I reaume. 430 
Thy promis’d boon, O Cyclop ! now I claim, 


And plead my title: Noman is my name. 


X. 4.32. — — Noman és my name.) I will not trouble the 
Reader with a long account of it; to be found in £u/fathrus, 
who fcems delighted with this piece of pleafantry ; nor with 
what Dacier obferves, who declares fhe approves of it ex- 
tremely, and calls it a very happy imagination. If it were 
modefty in me to diffent trom Homer, and two Commenta- 
tors, I would own my opinion of it, and acknowledge the 
whole to be nething but a collufion of words, and fitter to 
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By that diftinguifh’d from my tender years, 
"Tis what my parents call me, and my peers. 
‘The Giantthen. Our promis’d grace receive, 42 3 
The hofpitable boon we mean to give : 
When all thy wretched crew have felt my pow’r, 
Noman {hall be the laft I will devour. 
He faid: then nodding with the fumes of wine 
Dropt his huge head, and moring lay {urpine. 440 
His neck obliquely o'er his fhoulders hung, 


Preft with the weight of fleep that tames the ftrong! 


have place in a‘Farce or Comedy, than in Epick Poetry. Lu- 
«gan has thus ufed it, and applied it to raife laughter in one 
of his facetious dialogues. “Fhe whole wit or jeft lies in the 
ambiguity of Zr, which UA/és impofes upon Polppheme as his 
own name, which in reality fignifies No Afan. I doubt not 
but Homer was well pleafed with it, for afterwards he plays 
upon the word, and calls Utes érdavis Eves. But the faults-of 
Homer have a kind of veneration, perhaps like old age, from: 
their antiquity. 

Euripides has tranflated this whole paflaze in his Tragedys 
called the Cyclops. “Whe Chorus begins thus, IF by dof? thou 
thus cry out, Cyclops? Cyc. I am undue. Cho. Yeu Jeem ta 
be ina woeful condition. Cyc. Lam utterly miferable. Cho. You 
have been drunk and falien into the embers. Cyc. Noman as 
andone me. Cho. Well then, No man has injured you. Cyce 
Noman has blinded me. Cho. Then you ar» not blind. 

This appears to me more fit for the two Sofas in Plautusy 
than for Tragick or Epick Poetry; and I fancy an: Author 
who fhould introduce fuch a {po:t of words upon the ftagey 
mle in the Comedy of our days, would mect with fmall ap» 
plaufe,. 
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Therc belcht the mingled {teams of wine and blood, 
And human flefh, his indigefted food. 
Sudden I ftir the embers, and infpire 445 
With animating breath the feeds of fire ; 
Each drooping fpirit with bold words repair, 
And urge my train the dreadful deed to dare. 
‘The ftake now glow’d beneath the burning bed 
(Green as it was) and fparkled fi’ry red. 459 
Then forth the vengeful inftrument I bring ; 
With beating hearts my fellows form a ring- 
Urg’d by fome prefent God, they fwift Iet fall 
The pointed torment on his vifual ball. 
Myfelf above them from a rifing ground 455 
Guide the fharp ftake,and twirlit round and round. 
As when fhipwright ftands his workmen o'er, 
Who ply the wimble, fome huge beam to bore; 
%. 458. Who ply the wimble.} This and the following com- 
parifon are drawn from low life, but ennobled with a dignity 
of expreffion. Inftead of forks, Ariffarchus reads čxorleç, as 
Euffathius informs us. The fimilitudes ares natural and 
lively, we are made fpectators of what they reprefent. So- 
phocles has imitated this, in the Tragedy where OEd:pus tears 
out his own eyes; and £uripides has transferred this whole 


adventure into his Cyclops with very little alteration, and in par- 
ticular the former comparifon. But to inftance.in all that 
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Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 

The grain deep-piercing till it feoops it out: 460 

In his broad eye fo whirls the fi’ry wood, 

From the piere’d pupil {fpouts the boiling blood ; 

Sindg’d are his brows; the fcorching lids grow 
black ; 

The gelly bubbles, and the fibres crack. 

And as when Arm’rcrs temper in the ford 465 

‘The keen-edg’d pole-ax, or the fhining fword, 

The red-hot metal hiffes in the lake, 

Thus in his eyeball hifs’d the plunging ftake. 

He fends a dreadful groan: the rocks around 

‘Thro’ all their inmoft winding caves refound. 470 

Scar’d we receded. Forth, with frantick hand 

Fie tore, and dafh’d on carth the goary brand: 

Then calls the Cyc/ops, all that round him dwell, 


With voice like thunder, and a direful yell. 


Euripides has imitated, would be to tranfcribe a great part of 
that Tragedy. In fhort, this Epifode in general is very no- 
ble ; but if the Interlude about OŠrę be at all allowable il 
fo grave and miajeftick a Poem, it is only allowable becaufe 
it is here related before a light and injudicious af{embly ; I 
mean the Phzacians, to whom any thing more great or fe- 
rious would have been lefs pleafing ; fo that the Poet writes 
to his audience. I wonder this has never been offcred in de- 
fence of this low entertainment, 
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From all their dens the one-ey’d race repair, 47 5 

From rifted rocks, and mountains bleak in air. 

All hafte affembled, at his well-known roar, 

Enquire the caufe, and croud the cavern.door. 
What hurts thee, Pohpheme? what ftrange 

affright 479 

‘Thus breaks our flumbers, and difturbs the night ? 

Does any mortal in th’ unguarded hour 

Of fleep, opprefs thee, or by fraud or pow’r ? 

Or thieves infidious the fair flock furprife? 

Thus they: the Cyc/op from his den replies. 484 
Friends, Noman kills me; Noman in the hour 

Of fleep, oppreffes me with fraudful pow’r. 

<€ If no man hurt thee, but the hand divine 

< Inflict difeafe, it fits thee to refign : 

< To Jove or to thy father Neptune pray, 

‘The brethren cry’d, and inftant {trode away. 490 
Joy touch’d my fecret foul, and con{cious heart, 

Pleas’d with th’ effect of conduct and of art. 

Meantime the Cyc/op, raging with his wound, 

Spreads his wide arms, and fearches round and 


round: 
R 2 
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At laft, the {tone removing from the gate, 495 

With hands extended in the midft he fat: 

And fearch’d each paffing fheep, and felt it o’er, 

Secure to feize us ere we reach’d the door. 

(Such as his fhallow wit, he deem’d was mine) 

But fecret I revolv’d the deep defign ; 500 

"Twas for our lives my lab’ring bofom wrought; 

Each fcheme I turn’d, and fharpen’d ev’ry 
thought ; 

This way and that, I caft to fave my friends, 


“Till one refolve my varying counfel-ends. 


495- — — The ftone removing from the gate.] “This conduét 
of Pclypheme may feem very abfurd, and it looks to be impro- 
bable that he fhould not call the other Giants to affift him, 
in the deteétion of the perfons who had taken his fight 
from him; efpecially when it was now day-light, and they 
at hand. £uffathius was aware of the objection, and imputes 
it to his folly and dullnefs. Tully, 5 Tufeul. gives the fame 
character of Polypheme; and becaufe it vindicates Homer for~ 
introducing a fpeech of Polypheme to his Ram; I will beg 
leave to tranfcribe it. Tirefiam, quem fapientem fingunt poeta, 
nunquam inducunt deplorantem Cecitatem fuam ; at vero Polyphe- 
mum Homerus, cum immanem ferumque finxiffet, cum ariete e- 
tiam colloquentem facit, ejufque laudare fortunas, quod qua vellet» 
zngredi poffet, ES que vellet attingere : recte hic equidem; nibilo 
enim erat ipfe Cyclops quam aries ille prudentior. This is a 
full defence of Horner ; but Tully has miftaken the words of 
Polypheme to the Ram, ‘for there is no refemblance to ejus lat- 
dare fortunas, quod qua wellet ingredi poffet, Fc. I fuppofe 
Tully quoted by memory., | 
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Strong were the Rams, with native purple fair > 
Well fed, and largeft of the fleecy care. 506 
Thefe three and three, with ofier bands we ty’d, 
(The twining bands the Cyclops bed fupply’d) 
The midmoft bore a man; the outward two 
Secur’d each fide: fo bound we all the crew. 510 
One ram remain’d, the leader of the flock ; 


In his deep fleece my grafping hands I lock, 


wy. 511. Oge ram remain’d, the leader of the fleck.] ‘This 
paflage has been mifunderftood, to imply that U/y/fes took more 
care of himfelf than of his companions, in chufing the largeft 
ram for his own conveniences an imputati a unworthy of the 
character of an Hero. But there is no ground for it, he takes 
more care of his friends than of his own perfon, for he allots 
them three fheep, and lets them efcape before him. Befides, 
this conduct w. neceflary ; for all his friends were bound, 
and, by chufing this ram, he keeps himfelf at liberty to un- 
bind the reĝ after their efcape. Neither was there any other 
method practicable; for he, being the laft, there was no per- 
fon to bind him. Eufathius. 

The care Uyffes takes of his companions agrees with the 
character of Hforace. 


<< Dum fibi, dum fociis reditum parat, afpera multa 
<< Pertulit” 


But it may feem improbable that a Ram fhould be able to 

carry fo great a burthen as Uly/ffes; the generation of fheep, 

as well as men, may appear to have decreafed fince the days 

of Ulyffes. Homer himfelf feems to have guarded againft this 

objection, he defcribes thefe fheep aš sizpepies, xarcl, peyaros; 

the Ram is fpoken of as paxpà Bàs, (an expreffion applied ta 
R 3 
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And faft beneath, in woolly curls inwove, 
There cling implicit, and confide in Jove. 
When rofy morning glimmer’d o’er the dales, 515 
He drove to pafture all the lufty males: 
The ewes {till folded, with diftended thighs 
Unmilk’d, lay bleating in diftrefsful cries. 
But heedlefs of thofe cares, with anguifh ftung, 
Fie felt their fleeces as they pafs’d along. 
(Fool that he was) and let them fafely gg, 
All unfufpecting of their freight below. 
The matter Ram at laft approach’d the gate, 
Charg’d with his wool, and with U% fes fate. 
Him while he paft the monfter blind befpoke: 525 


What makes my ram the lag of all the flock? 


Ajax, as Euffathius obferves, in the Miad.) Hiflory informs 
us of fheep of a very large fize in other countries, and a Poet 
is at liberty to chufe the largeft, if by that method he gives- 

his ftory a greater appearance of probability. 
$- 517. The ewes fiill folded, 
Unmilk’d, lay bleating —————] 


520 





‘This particularity may feem of no importance, and confe- 
quently unneceffary: but it is in Poetry as in Painting; they 
both with very good effect ufe circumftances that are not ab- 
folutely neceffary to the fubject, but only appendages and cm- 
bellifhments. This particular has that effeét, it reprefents 


Nature, and therefore gives an air of truth and probability to 
the ftory. Dacier. 
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Firít thou were wont to crop the flow’ry mead, 
Firít to the field and river’s bank to lead, 
And firft with ftately ftep at evening hour 
Thy fleecy fellows ufher to their bow’r. 530 
Now far the laft, with penfive pace and flow 
Thou mov’ft, as confcious of thy mafter’s woe! 
Seeft thou thefe lids that now unfold in vain? 
(The deed of Auman and his wicked train) 
Oh! didft thou feel for thy afliéted Lord, 5 35 
And wou’d but Fate the pow’r of fpeech afford ; 
Soon might’{t thou tell me, where in fecret here 
The daftard lurks, all trembling with his fear: 
Swung round and round, and dafh’d from rock 

to rock, 
Hiis batter’d brains fhou’d on the pavement 

finoke. 540 
No eafe, no pleafure my fad heart receives, 
While fuch a monfter as vile Namaz lives. 

The Giant fpoke, and thro’ the hollow rock 
Difmifs’d the Ram, the father of the flock. 
No fooner freed, and thro’ th’ enclofure paft, 545 
Firit I releafe myfelf, my fellows lalt; 
R 4 
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Fat fheep and goats in throngs we drive before, 
And reach our vefiel on the winding fhore. 
With joy the failors view their friends return’d, 
And hailusliving whom as dead they mourn’d. 550 
Big tears of tranfport ftand in ev'ry eye: 
I check their fondnefs, and command to fly. 
Aboard in hafte they heave the wealthy fheep, 
And fnatch their oars, and rufh into the deep. 
Wow off at fea, and from the fhallows clear, 555 
As far as hitman voice con’d reach the ear ; 
With taunts the diftant giant I accoft, 
Hear me, oh Cyc/p!/ hear ungracious hoft! 
"T was on no coward, no ignoble flave, 
Thou meditat’{ thy meal in yonder cave; 560 
But one, the vengeance fated from above 
Doom ’'d to inflist; th’ intrument of ove. 
Thy barb’rous breach of hofpitable bands, 
The God, the God revenges by my hands. 
T hefe words the Cyc/ep’s burning rage provoke : 
From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock; 566 
High o’er the billows flew the maffy load, 


And near the fhip came thund’ring on the flood. 
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It almoft brufh’d the helm, and fell before - 569 
The whole fea fhook, and-refluent beat the fhore. 


$. 569. It almoft brufh’d the helm, &c.] The Antients, re- 
marks £ufrat/tus, placed an Obelifk and Afterifm before this 
verfe ; the former, to note that they thought it mifplaced 5 
the lattér, to fhew that they looked upon it asa beauty. Ap- 
parently it is not agreeable to the defcription ; for how is it 
pofizble that this huge rock falling efre the veffel fhould en- 
danger the rudder, which is in the itern? Can a fhip fail 
with the ftern foremott? Some ancient Criticks, to take away 
the contrad ction, have aflcrted that U/4//es turned his fhip to 
{peak to Polphene; but this is abfurd, for why could not 
Uihfjes {pexk from the ftern as well as from the prow; it 
therefore feems that the verfe ought to be entirely omitted, 
as undoubtedly it may without any chafm in the Author. 
We find it inferted a little lower, and there it correfponds 
with the detcription, and {tands with propriety. 

But if we fuppofe that the fhip of U4/fes lay at fuch a dif- 
tance from the cave of Paclyphcme, as to make it necefiary to 
bring it nearer, to be heard diftinctly; then indeed we may 
{clve the diffculty, and let the verfe ftand: for if we fippofe 
Utes approaching towards Pchpheme, then the rock may be 
faid to be thrown before the veffel, that is, beyond it, and 
endanger the rudder, and this bears tome appearance of 
probability. 

This paflage brings to my memory a defcription of Poly- 
pheme in Apollonius, Argonaut. X. | 


=- ~ Spee, a 4 x ~ 
Ken ang nai wévie imi y?xvnelo Siecxer 

AN >h A oS r oe > > e or 
Ouale, HOE Sous Panle modaz QAX bror augers 


"Iresi rf ybu D Ah wzePipyilo xervGad. 


If Polypheme had really this quality of running upon the 
waves, he might have deftroyed UA4fes without throwing this 
mountain; but Apoəilsnius is undoubtedly guilty of an abfur- 
city, and gne might rather believe that he would fink the 
earth at every flep, than run upon the waters with fuch 
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The {trong concuffion on the heaving tide 

Roll’d back the vefiel to th’ Ifland’s fide : 

Again I fhov’d her off; our fate to fly, 

Each nerve we ftretch, and ev'ry oar we ply. 

Juit *{cap’d impending death, when now again 575 

Wee twice as far had furrow’d back the main, 

Once more I raife my voice; my friends afraid 

With mild entreaties my defign diffuade. 

What boots the god-Iefs Giant to provoke? 

Whofe arm may fink us at a fingle ftroke. 580 

Already, when the dreadful rock he threw, 

Old Ocean fhook, and back his furges flew. 

The founding voice directs his aim again ; 

The rock o’erwhelms us, and we ’{cap’d in vain. 
But I, of mind elate, and fcorning fear, 535 

Thus with new taunts infult the monfter’s ear. 


lightnefs as not to wet his feet. Virgi/ has more judicioufly 
applied thefe lines to Camilla in his Æneis. 


<© — — Mare per medium Auctu fufpenfa tumenti 


s< Ferret itur, celeres nec tingeret zequore plantas.” 


The Poet expreffes the fwiftnefs of Camilla in the nimble 
flow of the verfe, which confifts almoft entirely of dactyles, 


and runs off with the utmoft rapidity, like the laft of thofe 
quoted from sfpallsnins. 
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Cyclop ! if any, pitying thy difgrace, 

Afk who disfigur’d thus that eye-lefs face ? 
Say ‘twas Uffes; *twas his deed, declare, 
Laertes fon, of Ithaca the fair ; 

Uhyffes; far in fighting fields renown’d, 


Before whofe arm 77oy tumbled to the ground. 


59° 


Th’ aftonifh’d Savage with a roar replies- 
Oh heav’ns! oh faith of antient prophecies ! 
This, Lelemus Eurymedes foretold, 595 
(The mighty Seer who on thefe hills grew old ; 


¥. 595- This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold.) This inci- 
dent fufficiently fhews the ufe of that diffimulation which en- 
ters into the character of Ulyffes: if he had difcovered his 
name, the Cyclops had deftroyed him as his moft dangerous 
enemy- Plwarch in his difcourfe upon Garrulity, commends 
the fidelity of the companions of UA/ffes, who when they were 
dragged by this Giant and dafhed againft the rock, confeffed 
mot a word concerning their Lord, and fcorned to purchafe 
their lives at the expence of their honefty: U%4/es himfelf, 
adds he, was the moft eloquent and moft filent of men; he 
knew that a word fpoken never wrought fo much good, as 2 
word conceal’d; Men teach us to fpeak, but the Gods teach 
us filence; for filence is the firft thing that is taught us at 
our initiation into facred myfteries ; and we find thefe com- 
panions had profited under fo great a Mafter in filence as 


Ubffes. 


Ovid relates this prophecy in the ftory of Pohpheme and 
Galatea. 


<c Telemus interea Siculum delatus in zequor, 
& Telemus Eurymedes, quem nulla fefcllerat aless 
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Skill’d the dark fates of mortals to declare, 

And learn’d in all wing’d omens of the air) 

Long fince he menac’d, fuch was Fate’s command 5 
And nam'd UAfes as the deftin’d hand. 

I deem’d fome god-like Giant to behold, 
Or lofty Hero, haughty, brave, and bold ; 


600 


Not this weak pigmy-wretch, of mean defign, 
Who not by ftrength fubdu’d me, but by wine. 


But come, accept our gifts, and join to pray 605 
Great Nepfize's bleffing on the wat’ry way: 


<< ‘Terribilem Poh phemon adit ; lumenque quod unum 
ft Fronte geris media, rapiet tibi, dixit, UA/ffs : 
“*¢ Rifit, et, O vatum {tolidiffime, falleris 


> inquit 
Altera jam rapuit :”’ 


SE 








X. 603. Nat this weak piziny-turetch ] This is fpoken 
in compliance with the character of a Giant; the Pheacians 
wondered at the manly ftature of Ulbes; Polyphonie {peaks 
of him as a dwarf; his rage undoubtedly made him treat him 
with fo much contempt. Nothing in nature can be better 
imagined than this ftory of the Cyclops, if we corfider the 
aflembly before which it was tpoken; I mean the Pheacians, 
who had been driven trom their habitation by the Cyclepeans, 
as appcars from the fixth of the Ody/f-y, and compelled to 
make a new fettlement in their prefent country: Ud /fes gra- 
tifies them by fhewing what revenge he took upon one of 
their antient cnemics, and they could not decently refufe af- 


fiftance to a perfon, who had punifhed thofe who had infulcted 
their tore-fathers, 
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For his I am, and I the lineage own: 
Th’ immortal father no lefs boafts the fon. 

His pow’r can heal me, and re-light my eye; 
And only his, of all the Gods on hich. 619 
Oh! could this arm (I thus aloud rejoin’d) 
From that vaft bulk diflodge thy bloody mind, 
And fend thee howling to the realms of night! 

As fure, as Neptune cannot give thee fight. 
Thus I: while raging he repeats his cries, 61 5 

With hands uplifted to the ftarry fkies. 

Hear me, oh Neptune ! thou whofe arms are hurl’d 

From fhore to fhore, and gird the folid world. 


If thine I am, nor thou my birth difown, 


And if th’ unhappy Cych be thy Son;  #£=G2o0 


>. 617. Lhe prayer of the Cyclops.] “This is a mafter-piece 
of art in Uffes; he fhews Neptune to be his enemy, which 
might deter the Phzacians from affifting in his tranfportation, 
yet brings this very circumftai:ce as an argument to induce 
them to it. O Neptune, /ays the Cyclops, ae/i>+, Ulyfles, or 
if he be fated to return, may it be ina veffel not of his own! 
Here he plainly tells the Phezacians that the prayer of Cyclops 
was almoft accomplifhed, for his own fhips were deftroyed by 
Neptune, and now he was ready to fail in a foreign veffel ; 
by which the whole prayer would be compleated. By this 
he perfuades them, that they were the people ordained by 
the Fates to land him in his own country. 
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Let not UA fes breathe his native air, 

Laertes fon, of Ithaca the fair. 

If to review his country be his fate, 

Be it thro’ toils and fuff’rings, long and late, 

His loft companions let him firft deplore; 625 

Some veffel, not his own, tranfport him o'er; 

And when at home from foreign fuff’rings freed, 

Maore near and deep, domeftick woes fucceed ! 
With Imprecations thus he fill’d the air, 62, 

And angry Neptune heard th’ unrighteous pray’r. 

A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 

He whirl’d it round: it fung acrofs the main: 

It fell, and brufh’d the ftern: the biflows roar, 

Shake at the weight, and refiifent beat the 

fhhere. 

With all our force we kept aloof to fea, 636 

And gain’d the Hland where our vefiels lay. 

Our fight the whole collected navy chear’d, 

Who, waiting long, by turns had hop’d anı 

fear'd. 
"There difembarking on the green fea-fide, 
‘We land our cattle, and the fpoil divide: 64¢ 
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f thefe due fhares to ev’ry failor fall, 

he mafter Ram was voted mine by all: 
nd him (the guardian of Uses’ fate) 
ith pious mind to Heav’n I confecrate. 


$. 642. The maffer Ram was voted mine This per- 

ps might be a prefent of honour and diftin@tion: but I 

uld rather take it with £u/fathius to be the Ram which 
ught Uffes out of the den of Pofypheme. That Hero im- 
‘iately offers it in faciifice to Jutiter, in gratitude for his 
ferance 5; an inftance of piety to be imitated in more n- 
tened ages. 





The book concludes with a teftimony of this Hero’s huma- 
ty; in the midft of the joy for his own fafety his generous 
cart finds room for a tender fentiment for the lofs of his 
əmpanions ; both his joys and his forrows are commendable 
nd virtuous. 
Virgil has borrowed this Epifode of Polyphemus, and inferted 
into the third of the Æneis. I will not prefume to decide 
hich Author has the greateit fuccefs, they both have their 
culiar excellences. Rapin confeffes this Epifode to be equal 
any parts of the řad, that it is an Original, and that 4io- 
er introduced that monftrous character to fhew the Mar- 
Hous, and paint it in a new fet of colours. Demetrius Pha- 
eus Calls it a piece of fublime {ftrangely horrible ; and Loz- 
aus, even while he is condemning the Odyf/ey, allows this 
venture of Polypheme to be very great and beautiful ; (for fo 
onfieur Boileau underftands Lengirus, though Monfieur De- 
r differs from his judgment.) In Homer we find a greater 
riety of natural incidents than in Virgil, but in Virgil a 
cater pomp of verfe. Zilomer is not uniform in his defcrip- 
on, but fometimes ftoops perhaps below the dignity of Epick 
oetry 5; Virgil walks along with an even, grave, and majeftick 


ace: they both raife our adiniration, mixed with delight and 
errour. 
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But the great God, whofe thunder rends the ikie 
Averfe, beholds the fmoking facrifice ; 64 
And fees me wand’ring {till from coaft to coat 
And all my vefiels, all my people, loft! 

While thoughtlefs we indulge the genial rite 
As plenteous cates and flowing bowls invite; 650 
"Till evening Phebus roll’d away the light: 
St:etch’d on the fhore in carelefs eafe we reft, 
*Till ruddy morning purpied o’er the eaft. 
Then from their anchors all our fhips unbind, 
And mount the decks, and call the willing winx 
Now rang’d in order on our banks, we fweep 65 
With hafty ftrokes the hoarfe refounding deep 
Blind to the future, penfive with our fears, 


Glad for the living, for the dead in tears. 


Tur END oF tHe Seconpn VOLUME. 


